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THE PANDOUR AND HIS PRINCESS. 


A HUNGARIAN SKETCH. 


“ Waar is the day’s news? Tell 
me something, my dear Colonel, for 
Iam dying of ennui,” said the showy 
Prince Charles of Buntzlau, one of 
the handsomest men about the court, 
and incomparably the greatest cox- 
comb. 

“ Not much more than yester- 
day,” was the answer of Colonel the 
Baron von Herbert. “ The world 
goes on pretty much the same as 
ever. We have an Emperor, five 
Electors, and fifty sovereign princes, 
in Presburg; men eat, drink, and 
sleep notwithstanding ; and, until 
there is some change in these points, 
one day will not differ much from 
another to the end of the world.” 

“ My dear Colonel,” said the 
Prince, smoothing down the blackest 
and longest pair of mustaches in 
the imperial cuirassiers, “ you seem 
to think little of us, the blood, the 
couronnés, the salt of the earth, who 
preserve Germany from being as vul- 

ar as Holland. But I forget; you 
ave a partiality for the gens du 
peuple.” 

“ Pardon me, Prince,” said Her- 
bert with a smile, “I pity them in- 
finitely, and wish that they might 
exchange with the Landgraves and 
Margraves, with all my heart, I have 
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no doubt that the change would of- 
ten be advantageous to both, for I 
have seen many a prince of the 
empire who would make a capital 
ploughman, while he made but a 
very clumsy prince; and I have, at 
this moment, three prodigiously high 

ersonages commanding three troops 
in my regiment, whom nature pal- 
pably intended to clean their own 
horses’ heels, and who, I charitably 
believe, might, by dint of drilling 
and half-a-dozen years’ practice, 
make three decent dragoons.” 

“ Just as you please, Colonel,” 
said the Prince, “ but beware of let- 
ting your private opinion go forth. 
Leopold is one of the new light, I 
allow, and loves a philosopher; but 
he is an Emperor still, and expects 
all his philosophers to be of his own 
opinion.—But here comes Collini.” 

Collini was his Italian valet, who 
came to inform his Highness, that it 
was time for him to pay his respects 
to the Princess of Marosin. This 
Italian’s principal office was, to serve 
his master in place of a memory— 
to recognise his acquaintance for 
him as he drove through the streets 
—and to tell him when to see and 
when to be blind. The Prince looked 
at his diamond watch, started from 
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the sofa, gave himself a congratu- 
latory glance in a mirror, and, turn- 
ing to Collini, asked, “ When am I 
to be married to the Princess ?” 

“ Poh, Prince,” interrupted the 
Colonel, with something of disdain, 
“ this is too absurd. Send this gri- 
macing fellow about his business, 
and make love on your own account, 
if you will; or if not, choose some 
woman, whose beauty and virtue, or 
whose want of them both, will not 
be dishonoured by such trifling.” 

“ You then actually think her 
worth the attentions of a Prince of 
the Empire?” said the handsome 
coxcomb, as, with one finger curling 
his mustaches, he again, and more 
deliberately, surveyed himself in the 
mirror. 

“I think the Princess of Marosin 
worthy of the attentions of any King 
on earth,” said the Baron emphati- 
cally ; “ she is worthy of a throne, if 
beauty, intelligence, and dignity of 
mind, can. make her worthy of one.” 

The Prince stared. “ My dear 
Colonel!” he exclaimed, “ may I 
half presume you have been specu- 
lating on the lady yourself? But I can 
assure you it is in vain. The Princess 
is a woman; and allowing, as I do,” 
and this he said with a Parisian bow, 
that bow which is the very language 
of superiority, “ the infinite pre-emi- 
nence of the Baron von Herbert in 
every thing, the circumstance of her 
being a woman, and my being a 
Prince, is prodigiously in my fa- 
vour.” 

The Baron had involuntarily laid 
his hand upon his sword at the com- 
mencement of this speech, but the 
conclusion disarmed him. He had 
no right to A mane a with any man for 
his own good opinion, and he amused 
himself by contemplating the Prince, 
who continued arranging his mus- 
taches. The sound of a trumpet put 
an end to the conference. 

* Well, Prince, the trumpet sounds 
for parade,” said the Baron, “ and I 
have not time to discuss so extensive 
@ subject as your perfections. But 
take my parting information with 
you. I am not in love with the lady, 
nor the lady with me; her one-and- 
twenty, and my one-and-fifty, are 
sufficient reasons on both sides. You 
are not in love with the lady neither, 
and—I beg of you to hear the news 
like a herothe lady is not in love 
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with you. For the plain reason, that 
so showy a figure cannot possibly 
be in love with any thing but itself; 
and the Princess is, I will venture 
to say, too proud to share a heart 
with a bottle of lavender water, a 
looking-glass, and a poodle.” 

The Prince raised his eyebrows, but 
Von Herbert proceeded. “ Buntz- 
lau will be without a female sove- 
reign, and’its very accomplished 
Prince will remain, to the last, the 
best dressed bachelor in Vienna. Au 
revoir. Isee my Pandours on parade.” 

Von Herbert and the Prince part- 
ed with mutual smiles. But the 
Prince’s were of the sardonic order; 
and after another contemplation of 
his features, which seemed, unac- 
countably, to be determined to dis- 
appoint him for the day, he rang 
for Collini, examined a new packet 
of uniforms, bijouterie, and otto of 
roses, from Paris, and was closeted 
with him for two profound hours. 


* * * * * 


A forest untouched since the flood 
overhung the road, and a half-ruined 
huge dwelling. 

“ Have the patrol passed ?” 

* Within the last five minutes.” 

** I wish them at the bottom of the 
river; they cost me a Turkish ca- 
rabine, a brace of diamond watches, 
as I'll be sworn, from the showy 
fellow that I levelled at, with the 
valise behind his courier, scented 
enough to perfume a forest of brown 
bears.” 

“ Hang those Hulans,” was the an- 
swer. “ Ever since the Emperor’s 
arrival, they have done nothing but 
gallop about, putting honester men 
than themselves in fear of their lives, 
and cutting up our employment so 
wofully, that it is impossible to make 
money enough on the road to give 
a decent education to one’s children. 
But here comes the captain. We 
shall now have some news. Speran- 
ski never makes his appearance, 
unless something is in the wind.” 

This dialogue passed between two 
Transylvanian pedlars, if a judgment 
were to be formed from their blue 
caps, brown cloaks, and the packs 
strapped to their shoulders,” A nar- 
rower inspection might lave disco- 
vered within those cloaks the little 
headsofa pair of short scimitars; their 
trowsers would have displayed to the 
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curious the profile of two horse pis- 
tols, and their boots developed a pair 
of those large-bladed knives, which 
the Hungarian robber uses, alike to 
slice away the trunks of the britch- 
ska, to cut the harness of the horse, 
the throat of the rider, and carve his 
own sheep’s-milk cheese. 

The captain came in, a tall, bold 
figure, in the dress of an innkeeper. 

e flung a purse upon the table, 
and ordered supper. The pedlars 
disburdened themselves of their 
boxes, kindled a fire on a hearth, 
which seemed guiltless of having ad- 
ministered to the wants of mankind 
for many a wild year; produced from 
an unsuspected storehouse under 
the floor some dried venison, and 
the paws of a bear, preserved in the 
most luxurious style of Hungarian 
cookery ; decorated their table even 
with some pieces of plate, which, 
though evidently of different fashions, 
gave proof of their having been un- 
der noble roofs, by their armorial 
bearings and workmanship, though 
the rest of their history did not lie 
altogether so much in high life ; and 
in a few minutes the captain, throw- 
ing off his innkeeper hat and drab- 
coloured coat, half sat, halflay down 
to a supper worthy of an Emperor, 
or of a man who generally sups much 
better, an imperial commissary. 

The whole party were forest rob- 
bers; the thing must be confessed. 
But the spirit of the country pre- 
vailed even under the rotting roof of 
“ the Ghost’s house,’—the ominous 
name which this old and ruinous, 
though still stately mansion, had 
earned among the peasantry. The 
name did not exactly express the 
fact; for, when tenanted at all, it 
was tenanted by any thing rather 
than ghosts; by some dozens of 
rough, raw-boned, bold, and hard- 
living fellows—as solid specimens of 
flesh and blood as had ever sent a 
shot right in front of the four horses 
of a courier’s cabriolet, or had 
brought to a full stop, scimitar in 
hand, the heyducs and chasseurs, the 
shivering valets and frightened pos- 
tilions of a court chamberlain, whirl- 


ing along the Vienna road with six 
to his britchska. 
Etiquette was preserved at this 


supper. The inferior plunderers 
waited on the superior. Captain 
ate his meal alone, and in 
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solemn silence. The pedlars watch- 
ed his nod; filled out the successive 
oblets at a glance, and, having per- 
ormed their office, watched, at a re- 
spectful distance, the will of the man 
of authority. A silver chime an- 
nounced the hour of ten. One of 
the pedlars drew aside a fragment 
of a ragged shawl, which covered 
one of the most superb pendules of 
the Palais mo Sag 
If the Apollo who sat eg in 
gold upon its stytolate, could have 
a words to his melodies, he might 
ave told a curious narrative; for 
he had already seen a good deal of 
the various world of adventure. 
Since his first transit from the mag- 
nificent Horlogerie of M. Sismonde, 
of all earthly watchmakers the most 
renowned, this Apollo had first sung 
to the world and his sister Muses in 
the chamber of the unlucky Prince 
de Soubise. The fates of France 
had next transferred him, with the 
Prince’s camp plate, dispatches, se- 
cret orders, Ae military chest, into 
the hands of a regiment of Prussian 
hussars, at the memorable battle of 
Rasbach, that modern “ battle of the 
Spurs.” But the Prussian colonel 
was either too much or too little a 
lover of the arts, to keep Apolloand 
the Nine all to himself; and the 
pendule next rang its silver notes 
over the Roulette table of the most 
brilliant of Parisian opera-dancers, 
transferred from the salle of the 
Academie to the Grande Comedie at 
Berlin. But roulette, wheel of Plu- 
tus as it is, is sometimes the wheel 
of fortune; and the fair La Pirou- 
ette, in spite of the patronage of 
the court and the nation, found that 
she must, like generals and monarchs, 
submit to fate, and part with her 
brilliant superfluities. The pendule 
fled from a Parian mantel-piece, 
and its chimes were thenceforth to 
awake the eyelids of the handso- 
mest woman in Hungary, the Count- 
ess Lublin néé Joblonsky, memo- 
rable for her beauty, her skill at 
loto, and the greatest profusion of 
rouge, since the days of Philip Au- 
gustus. Its history now drew toa 
close. It had scarcely excited the 
envy of all the countesses of her cir- 
cle, and, of course, became invalua- 
ble to the fair Joblonsky, when it 
disappeared. A reward of ten times 
its value was instantly offered, The 
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Princess of Marosin, the arbiter of 
all elegance, who had once express- 
ed her admiration of its taste, was 
heard to regret its loss as a specimen 
of foreign art. The undone proprie- 
tor was only still more undone; for 
of all beauties, living or dead, she 
most hated the Princess, blooming, 
youthful, and worshipped as she was, 
to the infinite detriment of all the 
fading Joblonskys of the creation. 
But no reward could bring it back. 
This one source of triumph was 
irrecoverably gone; and from Pres- 
burg to Vienna, all was conjecture, 
conversation, and consternation. So 
ended the court history of the pen- 
dule. 

When the repast was fully over, 
Speranski, pouring out a glass of 
Tokay from a bottle which bore the 
impress of the Black Eagle of the 
House of Hapsburg, and which had 
evidently been arrested on its road to 
the Emperor’s table, ordered one of 
the pedlars to give him the papers, 
“ which,” said he, with asmile, “ that 
Turkish courier mislgid where he 
slept last night.” A small packet 
was handed to him ;—he perused it 
over and over with a vigilant eye, 
but it was obvious, without any of 
the results which he expected ; for, 
after a few minutes’ pause, during 
which he examined every part of the 
case in which they were enclosed, 
he threw the letters aside. “ What,” 
said he, ina eg may tone, “ was 
to be expected from those opium- 
eaters? Yet they are shrewd ix 
their generation, and the scandals ef 
the haram, the propitious day for 
shaving the Sultan’s head, the luck 
star for combing‘his illustrious beard, 
or the price of a reg rte are as 
good topics as any that pass in our 
own er. Here, Sturnwold, 

ut back this circumcised nonsense 
nto its case, and send it, do you hear, 
by one of our own couriers, to the 
Turkish secretary at Vienna; let it 
be thrown on his pillow, or tied to 
his turban, just as you please ; but, 
at all events, we must not do the busi- 
ness like a clumsy cabinet messen- 
er. Now, begone, and you, Heinrich, 

d me the Turk’s meerschaum.” 

The bandit brought him a very 
handsome pipe, which he said would 
er e more suited to the 

urk’s tobacco, of which he had de- 
posited a box upon the table, Spe- 
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ranski took the pipe, but, at his first 
experiment, he found the neck ob- 
structed. His quick conception as- 
certained the point at once. Cut- 
ting the wood across, he found a lon 
roll of paper within. He glance 
over its contents, instantly sprang 
up, ordered the attendance of half a 
dozen of “ his friends,” on horse- 
back, looked to the priming of his 
pistols, and galloped off through the 
forest. 

+ * * * + 

On the evening of one of the most 
sultry days of July, and in one of the 
most delicious yet most lonely spots 
of the Carpathian hills, a trampling 
of hoofs, and ajingling of horse-fur- 
niture, and a confusion of loud and 
dissonant voices, announced that 
strangers were at hand. The sounds 
told true, for gradually emerging 
from the glade covered with tere- 
binth .trees, wild vines that hung 
their rich and impenetrable folds 
over elms, hazels, and cypress; like 
draperies of green and brown’silk 
over the pillars of some Oriental 
palace, came a long train of sumpter 
mules, led horses, and Albanian 
grooms; next came a more formid- 
able group of horsemen, the body- 
guards of the Hospodar of Molda- 
via, sent to escort Mahommed Ali 
Hunkiar, the Moslem ambassador, 
through the Bannat; and then came, 
seated on the Persian charger given 
to him from the stables of the Pa- 
dishah, the brother of the Sun and 
father of the Moon, Sultan Selim, the 
must mighty, a little bitter-visaged 
old Turk, with the crafty counte- 
nance of the hereditary hunchbacks 
of the great city of the faithful. No- 
thing could be more luxurious than 
the hour, the golden sunset ; nothing 
lovelier than its light streaming in a 
thousand rays, shifts and shapes of 
inimitable lustre through the blooms 
and foliage of the huge ravine; and 
nothing less lovely or more luxuri- 
ous than the little old ambassador, 
who had earned his elevation from a 
cobbler’s stall to the Divan, by his 
skill in cutting off heads, and had 
now earned his appointment to 
the imperial embassy, by his dex- 
terity in applying a purse of ten 
thousand sequins to the conscience 
of the slipper-bearer to the slipper- 
bearer of his highness the Vizier. 

Nothing could seem Jess inclined 
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to look at the dark side of things at 
this moment, or to throw away the 
enjoyments of this world for the 
ood of Moslem diplomacy, than 
ohammed Ali Hunkiar, as he sat 
and smoked, and stroked his long 
beard, and inhaled the mingle 
fumes of his Smyrna pipe, and the 
air aromatic with a host of flowers. 
But the Turkish proverb, “ The 
smoker is often blinded by his own 
smoke,” was to find its verification 
even in the diplomatic hunchback. 
As he had just reached the highest 
stone of the pass, and was looking 
with the triumph of avarice, or am- 
bition, if it be the nobler name, down 
the valley chequered with the troop 
that meandered through paths as 
devious, and as many-coloured as an 
Indian snake, a shot struck his char- 
ger in the forehead; the animal 
sprung high in the air, fell, and flung 
e ambassador at once from. his 
seat, his luxury, and acertain dream 
of clearing ten times the ten thou- 
sand sequins which he had disbur- 
sed for his place, by a genuine Turk- 
ish business of the ger, before 
he left the portcullis of Presburg. 
All was instant confusion. The 
shots began to fall thick, though the 
enemy might have been the beasts of 
the earth or the fowls of the air, for 
any evidence that sight could give to 
the contrary. The whole troop were 
of one opinion, that they must have 
fallen into the power of the fiend 
himself; for the shots poured on 
them from every quarter at once. 
Wherever they turned, they were 
met byavolley. The cavalry of the 
Hospodar, though brave as panthers 
on parade, yet were not used to 
waste their valour or their time on 
struggles of this irregular nature. 
They had bought their own places, 
and paid the due purchase of a well- 
fed sinecure ; they had bought their 
own clothes, and felt answerable to 
themselves for keeping them in pre- 
‘servation worthy of a court; they 
had bought their own horses, and, 
like true Greeks, considered that the 
best return their horses could make 
was to carry them as safe out of the 
field as into it. The consequence 
was, that in the next five minutes 
the whole: escort was seen riding at 
will in whatever direction the des- 
- tiny that watches over the guards 
of sovereign princes might point the 
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safest way. The ravine, the hill, 
the forest, the river, were all speck- 
led with turbans, like flowers, in 
full gallop; the muleteers, being of 
slower movement, took the simpler 

recaution of turning their mules, 

aggage, and all, up the retired cor- 
ners of the forest, from which they 
emerged only to turn them with their 
lading to their several homes. All 
was the most picturesque melée for 
the first half-dozen rounds, all was 
the most picturesque flight for the 
next. All was silence thenceforth; 


-broken only by the shots that came 


dropping through the thickets where- 
ever a lurking turban suddenly seem- 
ed to recover its energies, and fly 
off at full speed. At length even the 
shots ceased, and all was still and 
lone. The forest looked as if it had 
been unshaken since the deluge ; the 
rayine, calm, rich, and tufted with 
thicket, shrub, and tree, looked as if 
it had never heard the hoof of caval- 
ry. The wood-dove came out again, 
rubbed down its plumage, and cooed 
in peace to the setting sun; the set- 
ting sun threw a long radiance, that 
looked like a pyramid of amber, up 
the pass. Turban, Turk, skirmish, 
and clamour, all were gone. One 
remnant of the time alone remained. 
Under a huge cypress, that cover- 
ed the ground with its draperies, 
like a funeral pall, lay a charger, and 
under it a green and scarlet bale. 
The bale had once been a man, and 
that man the Turkish ambassador. - 
But his embassy was over. He had 
made his last salaam, he had gained 
his last sequin, he had played his 
last trick, he had told his last lie. 
“ Dust to dust” was now the history 
of Mohammed Ali Hunkiar. 
$: 2 @: 2) woe 
The Hall of the Diet at seme | 
is one of the wonders of the opt al. 
The heroes and magnates of Up 
Hungary frown in immeasurable 
magnitude of mustache, and majes- 
tic longitude of beard, on its wi 
The conquerors of the Bannat, the 
ravagers of Transylvania, the poten- 
tissimi of Sclavonia, there gleam in 
solidity of armour, that at once givesa 
prodigious idea of both their strength 
and their terrors. The famous rivers, 
figured by all the variety of, barba- 
rian genius, pour their pictured tor- 
rents over the ceiling. The Draave 
embraces the Saave, the Grau rushes 
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in fluid glory through the Keisse; 
and floods thet disdain a bridge, and 
flow a hundred leagues asunder, 
there interlace each other in streams 
as smiling and affectionate as if they 
slept in the same fountain. Enter- 
ing that hall, every true Hungarian 
lifts up his hands, and rejoices that 
he is born in the country of the arts, 
and, leaving it, compassionates the 
fallen honours of Florence and 


Rome. 

Yet in that hall the Emperor Leo- 
pold, monarch of fifty provinces, and 
even sovereign of Hungary, was pa- 
cing backwards and forwards without 
casting a glance on the wonders of the 
Hungarian hand. Colonel the Baron 
von Herbert was at the end of the 
saloon, waiting the Imperial pleasure. 
The dialogue, which was renewed 
and broken off as the Emperor ap- 
proached or left him, was, of course, 
one of fragments. The Emperor was 
in obvious agitation. “It is the most 
unaccountable thing that I ever heard 
of,” said Leopold. “ He had, I un- 
derstand, a strong escort; his own 
train were numerous; the roads re- 
gularly patroled; every precaution 
taken; and yet the thingis done in full 
sunshine. A man is murdered al- 
most under my own eyes, travelling 
with my port; an ambassador, 
and above all ambassadors, a Turk.” 

“ But, your Majesty,” said Von 
Herbert, “ is not now in Vienna. 
Your Hungarian subjects have pecu- 
liar ideas on the subject of human 
justice; and they would as soon 
shoot an ambassador, if the idea 
struck them, as a squirrel.” 

“ But a Turk,” said the Emperor, 
« st whom there could not have 
existed a shadow of personal pique ; 
who could have roused no jealousy 
at court; who could have been 
known, in fact, by nobody here; to 
be killed almost within sight of the 
city gates, and every paper that he 

upon him, every present, every 
jewel, every thing carried off, with- 
out the slightest clue to discovery! 
Baron, I shall begin to doubt the ac- 
tivity of your Pandours.” 

The Baron’s grave countenance 
flushed at the remark, and he an- 
swered with more than even his usual 
gravity. “ Your Majesty must de- 
cide. But, whoever has been in 
fault, allow me to vindicate my regi- 
ment. The Pandour patrol were on 
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the spot on the first alarm; but the 
whole affair was so quickly over, 
that all their activity was utterly use- 
_ It actually seemed supernatu- 


“Has the ground been examined?” 
asked Leopold. 

“ Every thicket,” answered Von 
Herbert. “I would stake my troop- 
ers, for sagacity and perseverance, 
against so many bloodhounds; and 

et, 1 must acknowledge to your Ma- 
jesty, that, except for the marks of 
the horse’s hoofs on the ground, the 
bullets sticking in the trees, and the 
body of the Turk himself, which had 
been stripped of every valuable, we 
might have thought that we had mis- 
taken the place altogether.” 

“ The whole business,” said Leo- 
pold, “ is a mystery; and it must be 
unravelled.” He then broke off, re- 
sumed his walk to the end of the 
hall, then returning, said abruptly— 
“ Look to the affair, Colonel. The 
Turks have no good opinion of us as 
it is, and they will now have a fresh 
pretext, in charging us with the as- 
sassination of their ambassador. Go, 
send out your Pandours, offer a hun- 
dred ducats for the first man who 
brings any information of the mur- 
der; offer a thousand, if you please, 
for the murderer himself. Even the 
crown would not be safe if these 
things were to be done with impuni- 
ty. Look to your Pandours more 
carefully in future.” 

The Baron, with a vexation which 
he could not suppress, hastily re- 
plied—* Your Majesty does not at- 
tribute this outrage to any of my 
corps ?” 

“ Certainly not to the Baron von 
Herbert,” said the Emperor, with a 
reconciling smile. “ But, my dear 
Baron, your heroes of the nat 
have no love for a Turk, while they 
have a very considerable love for his 
plunder. For an embroidered saddle 
or a diamond-hilted dagger, they 
would go as far as most men. In 
short, you must give those bold bar- 
barians of yours employment, and let 
on first be, to find out the assas- 
sin.” 

ae * * * 

It was vapens 2 a> the Wiener 
Straat was crowded with equi 8 
of the great and fair. The pine af 
this brilliant reunion was the draw- 
ing-room of the Princess of Marosin, 
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and the occasion was the celebration 
of her birthday. Princesses have so 
many advantages over humbler beau- 
ties that they must submit to one ca- 
lamity, which, in the estimation of 
many a beauty, is more than a ba- 
lance for all the gifts of fortune. 
They must acknowledge their age. 
The art of printing, combined with 
the scrutiny of etiquette, prohibits 
all power of making the years of a 
princess a secret confided to the 
bosoms of the privy council. As 
the hour of her first unclosing the 
brilliancy of her eyes, in a world 
which all the court poets profess 
must be left in darkness without 
them, so the regular periods by which 
the bud advances to the bloom, and 
the bloom matures into ripened love- 
liness, are registered with an annual 
activity of verse, prose, and pros- 
tration, that precludes all chronolo- 
gical error. Even at the period when 
the autumnal touch begins to tinge 
the cheek, and the fair possessor of 
so much homage would willingly for- 

et the exact number of the years 
Saving which she has borne the 
sceptre, the calculation is continued 
with fatal accuracy. Not an hour 
can be silently subducted from the 
long arrear of Time; and while, with 
all the female world beneath her, he 
suddenly seems to stand still, or even 
to retrograde, with the unhappy ob- 
ject of regal reckoning he moves 
mercilessly onward, with full ex- 
panded wing carries her from climac- 
teric to climacteric, unrestrained and 
irrestrainable by all the skill of fe- 
male oblivion, defies the antagonist 
dexterity of the toilet, makes coif- 
feur and cosmetics null and void, 
and fixes the reluctant and lovely 
victim of the calendar in the awful 
elevation of “ the world gone by.” 
She is a calendar saint, and, like most 
of that high sisterhood, has purchased 
her dignity by martyrdom. 

But the Princess of Marosin had 
no reason to dread the keenest reck- 
oning of rivalry. She was on that 
day eighteen. Eighteen years before 
that morning, the guns from the grey 
and war-worn towers of Marosin 
had announced through a circuit of 
one of the loveliest principalities of 
Upper Hungary, that one of the love- 
liest. beings that even Hungary had 
ever seen, was come from its original 
skies, or from whatever part of crea- 
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tion handsome princesses visit this 
sublunar world, As the only dee 
scendant of her illustrious house, shé 
was the ward of the Emperor, but 
having the still nearer claims of blood, 
her marriage now occupied the Im- 
perial care. A crowd of Marshalls 
and Margraves felt that they would 
make excellent guardians of the 
Principality, and offered their genes 
rous protection. The lady seemed 
indifferent to the choice ; but Prince 
Charles of Buntzlau, by all acknow- 
ledgment the best dressed prince in 
the Empire, at the head of the hus- 
sar guard of the Emperor, incaleu- 
lably rich, and incomparably self-sa- 
tisfied, had already made up his own 
mind on the subject, and decided that 
the Principality, and the lady annex- 
ed, were to be his. The Emperor 
too had given his sanction. . Prince 
Charles was not the man whom 
Leopold would have chosen for 
the President of the Aulic Cowneil, 
though his claims as a master of the 
ceremonies were beyond all discus 
sion. But the imperial policy was 
not reconcilable with the idea of © 
suffering this important inheritance 
to fall into the hands of a Hun 
noble. Hungary, always turbulent, 
requires coercives, not stimulants 
and two hundred thousand ducats a- 
ear, in the hands of one of her dash 
ng captains, would have been suffi- 
cient to make another Tekeli. The 
handsome Prince was evidently not 
shaped for raising the banner of re« 
volt, or heading the cavaliers of the 
Ukraine. He was an Austrian in all 
points, and a new pelisse would 
have won him from the car of Alexe 
ander on the day of his entry into 
Babylon. 
Among the faithful of the empire, 
the Sovereign’s nod is politics, 
ion, and law. The Marshals 
argraves instinctively bowed before 
the supremacy of the superhuman 
thing that wore the crown of Char« 
lemagne, and Prince Charles’s claim 
was worshipped by the whole ems 
broidered circle as one of the dect- 
sions, which it would be court itt« 
piety to question, as it was court des- 
~~ to fulfil. 
ungary was once the land of 


kings, and it was still the land of no- 


bles. Half oriental, half western, 
the Hungarian is next in magnifi- 
cence to the Moslem. He gives his 
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last ducat for a shaw], a jewel-hilted 
sabre, or a gilded cap, which nothing 
but his fear of being mistaken for a 
Turk prevents him from turning into 
a turban. The Princess Juliana of 
Marosin sat in the centre of a cham- 
ber that might have made the cabi- 
net of the favourite Sultana of the 
Lord of the Infidels. She sat on a 
low sofa covered with tapestry from 
Smyrna; her caftan, girdled with the 
emeralds, was made by the 
fair — of the Greek maidens of 
Salonichi; her hair, long, black, and 
drooping round her person, in rich 
sable wreaths, like the branches of a 
cypress,was surmounted by acrescent 
which had won many an eye in the 
jewel mart of Constantinople ; and 
her hand she waved a fan of pea- 
cocks’ plumes, made by the princi- 
artist to the serail of Teheran. 
us Oriental in her drapery, co- 
lours, and costume, she sat in the 
centre of a chamber, which, for its 
gloomy carvings, yet “oye state- 
ess of decoration, might have re- 
minded the spectator of some Indian 
shrine, or subterranean dungeon of 
the dark spirits enclosing a spirit of 
; or, to abandon poetry, and tell 
the truth in plain speech, the cham- 
ber reminded the spectator of the 
formal, yet lavish splendour of the 
_ old kingly times of the land, while 
its possessor compelled him to feel 
the fact, that all magnificence is for- 
gotten in the presence of a beautiful 
woman. 
. The Princess received the homage 
of the glittering circle with the com- 
placency of conscious rank, and re- 
paid every bow with one of those 
sweet smiles, which to a courtier are 
irresistible evidences of his personal 
merit; to a lover, are spells that raise 
ayer the lowest depths to the 
t rapturous altitudes; and to a 
Woman, cost nothing whatever. But, 
to an eye which none of these smiles 
had deprived of all its powers of 
the human countenance, 
there was in even this creature of 
birth, beauty, and admiration, some 
secret anxiety, which, in despite of 
all conjecture, proved that she was 
no more than mortal. There was a 
wavering of her colour, that bespoke 
inward bation; a paleness fol- 
lowed by a flush that threw the 
crimson of her gorgeous shawl into 
the shade; a restless movement of the 
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fingers loaded with gems; a quick 
turn of the head towards the door, 
though the most potential flattery 
was at the moment pouring into the 
ear at the opposite side. There were 
times, when a slight expression of 
scorn upon her fine features escaped 
her politeness, and gave sign that she 

eed with mankind of all ages, in 
the infinite monotony, dulness, and 
common-place of the élite of the 
earth, the starred and ribboned so- 
ciety of the high places of mankind. 
But all was peace to the emotion of 
her features, when the door slowly 
opened ; and after a note of prepa- 
ration worthy of the arrival of the 
great Mogul, the chamberlain an- 
nounced, “ Prince Charles of Buntz- 
lau.” Pride and resentment flashed 
across her physiognomy, like light- 
ning across the serenity of a summer 
sky. Her cheek grew crimson, as 
the gallant lover, the affianced hus- 
band, came bowing up to her; her 
brow contracted, and the man would 
have been wise who had augured 
from that brow the hazard of ta- 
king her hand without first securing 
her heart. But all was soon over; 
the lovely lady soon restrained her 
emotion, with a power which show- 
ed her presence of mind. But her 
cheek would not obey even her de- 
termination, it continued alternately 
glowing and pale; wild thoughts 
were colouring and blanching that 
cheek ; and the fever of the soul was 
burning in her restless and dazzling 
eye. On the birth-days of the great 
in Hungary, it is the custom that 
none shall come empty-handed. A 
brilliant variety of presents already 
filled the tables and sofas of the 
apartment. But the Prince’s present 
eclipsed them all; it was a watch 
from the Horlogerie of the most fa- 
mous artist of Paris, and a chef- 
d’ceuvre in point of setting. The Prin- 
cess looked at it with a disdain 
which it cost her ap effort to conceal. 
“ Prince,” said she, “I regret the 
want of patriotism which sends our 
nobles to purchase the works of 
strangers, instead of ance 
talents of our own country.”—* Yes, 
but your Highness may condescend 
to reflect,” said the lover, “.on the 
utter impossibility of finding any. 
thing of this kind tolerable except in 
Paris.” The Princess turned to omp 
of the Bohemians who formed her 
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band of minstrels, and said, “ Vla- 
dimir, desire the jewel-keeper to 
bring my Hungarian watch.” The 
Bohemian went on his mission— 
the jewel-keeper appeared with the 
watch, and it was instantly declared, 
by the unanimous admiration of the 
circle, to be altogether unrivalled in 
the art. The Prince, chagrined at 
this discomfiture, asked, with more 
than the authority of a lover, if the 
Princess “ would do him the honour 
to mention the artist so deserving of 
her “poonoy og She handed the 
watch over to him. He opened it, 
and a paper dropped out. On it was 
written the name of Mohammed Ali 
Hunkiar. 

“ The murdered ambassador !” in- 
stinctively exclaimed fifty voices.— 
The Princess rose from her seat, 
overwhelmed with surprise and a- 
larm. “ The Turkish ambassador !” 
said she; “ then this must have been 
a part of his plunder.” The jewel- 
keeper was summoned to give ac- 
count of the circumstances connect- 


ed with the purchase. His answer 


was, that “ it was no purchase what- 
ever.” But he produced a note which 
he had received along with it. The 


note was “a request that her High- 
ness would accept so trivial a pre- 
sent on her birth-day, from one of 
her faithful subjects ;” and that, un- 
able to discover the name of the do- 
nor, he had accepted it accordingly. 
Her circle soon after broke up. In a 
court, all things are known; in a pro- 
vince, all things known or unknown 
are an invaluable topic as long as 
they arenew. The story of the 
ian watch was turned into shapes 
innumerable. But the result of the 
investigation which immediately took 
place, by order of the Princess, was, 
that it had arte | been made by an 
artist of Buda for the Sultan, by whom 
it was sent among the presents de- 
signed for the Emperor. On the fall 
of the Turk, it had disappeared, like 
ali the rest of his plunder, and had 
been unheard of until it started into 
light in the household of the Prin- 
ofa of Marosin. 
-6The little perturbation excited by 
thieincident lasted but till the high 
ey of the circle had with- 
drawn; te:communicate the fact te a 
dozen other'circles, and talk of it until 
the wold: was-weary alike of the tale 
and the:tell ers.’ But there was a per- 
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turbation in the mind of this young 
and lovely being, which came from.a 
deeper source, and lasted longer than 
even the delight of her dear five hun- 
dred friends, in surmising all the pos- 
sible modes in which the stately re- 
lative of Emperors had contrived to 
charm into her fair hands the most 
superb montre under the roofs of the 
city of Presburg. 

Sunset began to shed its quiet gold 
on the hill-tops round the city—the 
sounds of day were fading fast—the 
glittering crowd had left her halls to 
silence—and as she walked through 
the suite of magnificent chambers in 
her gala dress, tissued with eme- 
ralds and rubies, and her regal love- 
liness contrasting with her eye fixed 
upon the ground, and her slow and 
meditative step, she might have been 
taken for the guardian genius of those 
halls of ancestry, or a new avatar of 
the tragic muse. Arrived at the bal- 
cony, she almost fell into the flowery 
seat, below which spread a vast 
and various view of the most fertile 
plain of Hungary. But the vision 
on her eye was not of the harvest 
heavily swelling before her at ev 
wave of the breeze. Her thoughts 
were of valleys, where the sun never 
reached their green depths—of fo- 
rests, where the roebuck fed and 
sported in scorn of the hunter—of 
mountains, whose marble spines were 
covered only with clouds, and whose 
only echoes were those of the thun- 
der or the eagle. All before her eye 
was beauty cultured, and calm plea- 
sure. The peasantry were drivin 
their wains homeward loaded wi 
the luxuriance of the Hun 
fields, proverbially rich where they 
are cultivated at all. Large droves 
of quiet cattle were speckling the 
distant pasture, and enjoying the 
heat and light of evening. ‘The citi- 
zens were issuing from the city gates 
to taste the freshness of the hour, 
and troops of the nobles attendant 
on the imperial: ceremony, relieved 
from the labours of etiquette and 
antechambers, a Se their 

littering equipages the ave- 
se lon cardeolling shee Ukraine 
chargers ni, hee meadows. Yet 
for living e the young 
gazer had:no eyes.. The scene on 
which her spirit a one of 
savage majesty and lonely power. A 
vast pile of coche; through which a 
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way seemed to have been cloven by 
the thunderbolt, opened on a glen as 
desolate as if it had never been trod- 
den by the foot of man. Yet, under 
the shelter of one of its overhangin 

cliffs, peeping out from a drapery of 
heath, lichens, and wild flowers, as 
rich as a Persian carpet, was seen 
the outline of a rude building, half 


cottage, half tower, and resting on the. 


slope beside it, a hunter with his 
boar-spear fixed upright in the turf 
—a greyhound beside him, and his 
whole soul employed in listening to 
the roar of the ieelimenmten, whose 
waters chafed and swelled at the en- 
trance of the ravine, and spread to 
the horizon like a gigantic sheet of 
sanguined steel. 

he murmur of the church bells 
for the evening service at length 
scattered the vision. The mountain 
forests vanished, the glen of eternal 
marble was a garden embroidered 
with all the cultivation of art, and 
nothing was left of the whole proud 
= but the star that now came, 
ike a bride from her chamber, and 
stood showering radiance upon her 
head. That star, too, had gleamed 


upon the sky of the Croatian ravine, 

and in her enthusiasm she could al- 

most have addressed it like a friend, 

or put up a prayer to its shrine as 
e 


that of a beneficent divinity. In the 
strong sensibility of the moment, she 
uttered a few broken aspirations to 
its brightness, and a wish that she 
<_— escape the infinite weariness 
of life, and, like that star, be a gazer 
on existence, from a height above 
the cares and clouds of this world. 
A sudden movement among the 
shrubs below caught her ear; she 
glanced down, and saw, with his 
countenance turned full on her, as if 
she were something more than hu- 
man, the hunter whom her fancy 
had pictured in the glen! 

_ Sn aa ee eee 

It was midnight, when twenty in- 
dividuals, evidently of high rank, 
had assembled in an obscure house 
in one of the suburbs. But it was 
evident from the plainness of their 
dress, that they had Some object in 
concealing their rank; and from the 
weapons under their cloaks, it was 
equally evident that they had come 
upon some paaipans, in which either 
danger was to ded against, or 
violence ieonded eis 
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For some time there was silence, 
the only words exchanged were in 
whispers. At intervals, a low knock 
at the door, a watchword, and a sign 
exchanged between the keeper of 
the entrance and the applicant with- 
out, announced a new comer. Still, 
nothing was done; and as the cathe- 
dral bells tolled midnight, the anxiety 
for the arrival of some distinguished 
stranger, who had unaccountably 
delayed his coming, grew excessive. 
It gradually escaped, too, that the 
Cardinal di Lecco, the Papal Inter- 
nuncio, was the expected individual. 

The signal was given at last ; the 
door opened, and a pale, decrepit 
Roman ecclesiastic entered. “ Are 
all our friends here ?” was his first 
question. But the answer was by no 
means a hospitable one. “ By what 
means, Monsignore,” said a tall dark- 
featured personage, advancing to 
him, “ have we the honour of seein 
you here? We are upon private busi- 
ness.”—“ I come by your own in- 
vitation,” said the ecclesiastic mild- 
ly, producing at the same time a 
letter, which was handed round the 
circle. “ But this letter is to the 
nuncio of his Holiness; and it was 
only from him that we desired an 
answer in person.” Then, in a 
higher tone, and half drawing his 
sword, an action which was imitated 
by all, “ We must know, reverend 
signor, who you are, and by what 
authority you have intruded yourself 
into this room, or you must prepare 
to receive the reward due to allspies 
and traitors.” The venerable priest’s 
countenance betrayed the most ob- 
vious alarm; surrounded by this 
conflux of indignant visages, and 
with twenty swords already flashing 
round his head, it required more 
than usual firmness to contemplate 
his situation without awe. The 
single glance which he cast to the 
door, seemed to say how gladly he 
would have escaped from this speci- 
men of Hungarian deliberation. His 
perturbation evidently deprived him 
of defence; he tried to explain the 
cause of his coming ; he searched his 
dress for some paper, which, by his 
signs rather than his words, he inti- 
mated, would answer for his charac- 
ter. He searched his bosom, all was 
in vain; his hands became entangled, 
he made a sudden step to the door, 
but suspicion was now thoroughly 
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roused. Every sword was flashin 
there against his bosom. He tottere 
back, uttered some indistinct sounds 
of terror, and fell fainting into a 
chair. 

The question was now how to dis- 
pose of him, for that he was not the 
Cardinal was a matter of personal 
knowledge to Count Colvellino, the 
personage who had first addressed 
him. 

The Count, a man of habitual fe- 
rocity, pos that he should be 
stabbed on the spot—an opinion 
which met with universal assent; but 
the difficulty was, how to dispose of 
the body. To bury it where they 
were was impossible for men with 
no other instruments than their 
swords; to fling it into the river, 
would inevitably betray the murder 
by daylight; and even to convey it 
through the streets, to the river side, 
might be perilous, from the number 
of — and loiterers brought to- 

ether by the Imperial residence. 

uring the deliberation, the old ec- 
clesiastic returned to his senses. By 
some accident, his hand had fallen 
upon the secret packet which con- 
tained his credentials; the discovery 
acted on him as a cure for all his 
feebleness; and in his delivery of 
his mission, he even wore an air of 
dignity. “ The length and haste 
of my journey from Rome,” said the 
venerable man, “may apologize, most 
noble lords, for my weakness; but 
this paper will, I presume, be satis- 
factory. It is, as you see, the re- 
script of his Holiness to the Cardinal 
di Lecco, whose servant and secre- 
tary stands before you. The Cardi- 
nal, suddenly occupied by the high 
concerns of the Secreta Concilia, of 
which he has just been — 
president, has sent me with his sig- 
net, his sign manual, and his instruc- 
tions, as contained in this cipher, to 
attend the high deliberations of my 
most honoured Lords, the Barons of 


Upper Hun ” The credentials 
be delivered. All were authen- 
tic. Colvellinosullenly acknowledged 
that he had cae in con- 


demning tne Papal envoy, who now 
announced himself as the Father 
Jiacomo di Estrella, of the Friars 
Minors of the Capital; and the point 
at issue was directly entered upon. 
It was of a nature which justified all 
their caution. The Emperor Leo- 
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pold was supposed to have brought 
with him to the throne some ideas, 
hostile alike to the ancient feudalism 
of Hungary, and the supremacy of the 
Roman See. Revolution was threat- 
ening in Europe; and the Barons 
felt violent suspicions of a revolu- 
tionary inroad on their privileges, 
headed by the possessor of the I[m- 
perial Crown. The simple plan of 
the conspirators on this occasion, was 
the extinction of the hazard by the 
extinction of the instrument. Leo- 
pold was to be put to death in the 
moment of his coronation, and the 
heir of the former royal race of Hun- 
ary, a monk in the convent of St 
sidore, was to be placed on the va- 
cant throne. The debate lasted long, 
and assumed various shapes, in 
which the Papal Envoy exhibited 
the complete recovery of his facul- 
ties, and showed singular vividness 
and subtlety in obviating the impe- 
diments started to the project of get- 
ting rid of Leopold. Still, to over- 
throw an imperial dynasty, in the 
very day when its head was in the 
fullness of power, surrounded by 
troops, and still more protected by 
the etiquette that kept all strangers 
at a distance from the royal person, 
had difficulties which svelesndlie 
perplexed the Barons. But the deed 
must be done; Colvellino, already 
obnoxious to suspicion, from his ha- 
bitual love of blood and violence of 
life, led the general opinion. After 
long deliberation, it was decided that 
as poison was slow, and might fail— 
as the pistol was too public, might 
miss the mark, and but wound after 
all, the secure way was the dagger. 
But how was this to find the Empe- 
ror, through a host of attendants, who 
surrounded him like a Persian mo- 
narch, and through ten thousand 
men-at-arms, covered with iron up 
to the teeth, and as watchful as 
wolves? Fra Jiacomo then made his 
roposal. “ To attack the Emperor 
in his chamber,” said he, “ would be 
impossible ; and, besides, would be 
an unmaniiness disgraceful to the 
warlike spirit of the nobles of Hun- 
ry.” All voices joined in the sen- 
timent. “To attack him in his passage 
through the streets, on the day of 
the coronation, would be equally im- 
possible, from the number of his 
guards, and equally dishonourable to 
the high character of the Hungarian 
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nobles for fidelity to all who trust 
them.” A second plaudit, almost an 
acclamation, followed the sentiment. 
Fra Jiacomo now paused, as evidently 
waiting to collect his thoughts, and 
asked in the humblest voice, whether 
it was absolutely necessary that Leo- 
old should die? “ He or we,” cried 
olvellino, indignant at the delay of 
the timid old priest. “He or we,” 
echoed all the voices. “I obey,” 
said the Friar, with a sigh, and clasp- 
ing his trembling hands upon his bo- 
som. “ It is not for an old monk, a 
feeble and simple man like me, my 
noble Lords, to resist the wil] of so 
many destined to lead the land of 
their fathers. But let us, if we must 
be just, also be merciful. Let the 
victim die at the high altar of the 
cathedral.” A murmur rose at the 
seeming profanation. The Friar’s 
sallow cheek coloured at this mark 
of disapproval. He was silent; but 
Colvellino’s impatience spoke. “ Let 
said he, “ have no womanish 
qualms now; what matters it where, 
or when, a tyrant falls? Church or 
chamber, street or council, all are 
alike. The only question is, who 


shall first or surest send the dagger 


to his heart? Who among us shall 
be the liberator of his country ?” 
The question remained without an 
answer. The service was obviously 
a difficult one at best, and the Bru- 
tus was sure of being sacrificed by 
the swords of the guards. ‘ Cow- 
ards !” exclaimed Colvellino, “ is this 
your spirit? ’Tis but a moment since 
you were all ready to shed your 
blood for the death of this German 
puppet, and now you shrink like 
children.” “If it were not in the 
cathedral,” muttered some of the 
conspirators. “Fools,” retorted the 
haughty Count, “to such scruples 
all places are cathedrals. But the 
cause shall not be disgraced by hands 
like yours. Colvellino himself shall 
do it ; aye, and this good friar shall 
give me his benediction too on the 
enterprise.” The ruffian burst out 
into a loud laugh. “ Peace, my son,” 
said the priest, with hand meekly 
waving, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. “Let us not disturb our 
souls, bent as they are on the pious 
services of the Church and his Holi- 
ness the father of the faithful, by un- 
seemly mirth, But Jet us, in all hu- 
mility and sincere soberness, do our 
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duty. The Count Colvellino has 
nobly offered, with a heroism wor- 
thy of his high name, to consummate 
the freedom of the Hungarian church 
and state. But this must not be, his 
life is too precious. If Prince Octar, 
the last hope of the ancient line of 
Ladislaus should die, Count Col- 
vellino is the rightful heir. The 
hopes of Hungary must not be sacri- 
ced.” 

The Count’s dark eye flashed, and 
his cheek burned up with the flame 
of an ambition which he had long 
cherished, and which had stimulated 
him to this sudden and suspicious zeal 
for his country. “The Emperor 
must not put the crown of Hungary 
on his head and live,” said he, ina 
tone of expressed scorn and hope. 
“ To-morrow,” said the Friar, rising 
as if he could throw off the infirmi- 
ties of age in the strength of his re- 
solution—* To-morrow, at the mo- 
ment of the mass, Leopold dies, and 
dies by my hand.” All stared. “ No- 
ble lords,” said the Friar, almost 
abashed into his former humility by 
the sight of so many bold and proud 
countenances gazing on him, in every 
expression of surprise, doubt, won- 
der, and applause—“ Noble lords,” 
he pursued, “ what is my life that I 
should value it, except as the means 
of serving his Holiness and this illus- 
trious country, which has for so many 
centuries been the most faithful 
daughter of the Church? To me life 
and death are the same. But I shall 
not die. My sacred function to-mor- 
row will bring me close to the Em- 
peror unsuspected. I shall be among 
the prelates who lead him up to the 
altar. At the moment when he takes 
the crown into his hand, and before 
he has profaned it by its resting on 
his brow, Hungary shall be free.” 

A loud outcry of admiration burst 
from the whole assembly. Colvellino 
alone seemed to resent the loss of the 
honour. His countenance lowered, 
and grasping the self-devoted Friar’s 
sleeve, he said, in a tone of wrath 
but ill stifled, ‘‘ Friar, remember 
your promise. No parleying now. 
No scruples, Beware of treachery 
to the cause. But to make all secure, 
I tell you, that you shall be watched. 
As Grand, Chamberlain, I myself 
shall be on the steps of the altar, and 
the slightest attempt at evasion shall 
be punished by a er at least as 
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sharp as ever was carried by a priest 
in either church or chamber.” Fra 
Jiacomo bowed his head to his gir- 
dle, and only asked, in a tone of the 
deepest meekness, “ Count, have I 
deserved this ? Noble Lords of Hun- 
gary, have I deserved this? Is trea- 
son laid rightly to my charge? If 
you doubt me, let me go.” He turn- 
ed to the door as he spoke, but even 
Colvellino’s disdain felt the folly of 
losing so willing an accomplice, 
and one who, besides, was now so 
much master of the conspiracy. 
“Well, then, so be it,’ murmured 
the Count, “the cause will be dis- 
raced by the instrument. But this 
“mperor at least will molest Hun- 
gary no more.” Fra Jiacomo bow- 
ed but the deeper. All was now con- 
certed for the deed. The conspira- 
tors were appointed to wait in the 
church of Saint Veronica, behind 
the cathedral, for the signal of Leo- 
pold’s death, and thence to proceed 
to the convent where the heir of La- 
-dislaus was kept, and proclaim him 
King. Colvellino listened to the lat- 
ter part of the arrangement with a 
smile of scorn. They were separated 
by the sound of the cannon announ- 
cing the dawn of the great ceremonial. 
* #* # eo *i%® 
The morning of the coronation 
foundall Presburgawake. The streets 
were thronged before day with citi- 
zens; nobles hastening to the palace; 
troops moving to their varicus posts 
in the ceremony; peasants pouring 
in from all the provinces, in all the 
wild festivity and uncouth dialects 
of the land of the Huns. Then came 
the Magnates, riding on their richly 
caparisoned horses, and followed by 
their long train of armed attendants, 
a most brilliant and picturesque dis- 
play. The equipages contained all 
that the kingdom could boast of fe- 
male beauty and high birth, and the 
whole formed a singular and vivid 
contrast of the strange, the lovely, 
the bold and the graceful, the rude 
and the magnificent, the Oriental and 
the Western,—all that a feudal, half- 
barbarian people could exhibit of 
wild exultation,—and all that an em- 
pire as old as Charlemagne could 
combine of antique dignity and civi- 
lized splendour. 
The sun, which so seldom conde- 
scends to shine on regal processions, 
threw his most auspicious beams on 


the city of Preshurg on this memorp- 
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ble day. But it was in the cathedral 
that al bade: gorse of the imperial 
and national pomp was displayed. 
The aisles were hung with tapestry 
and banners of the great feudal fa- 
milies, and crowded with the body 
guards of the Emperor, and the richly 
costumed heydukes and chasseurs of 
the Hungarian lords. The centre aisle 
was one canopy of scarlet tissue, 
covering, like an immense tent, the 
royal train, the great officers of the 
court, and the Emperor as he waited 
tor the consecration. Farther on, sur- 
rounding the high altar, stood a cir- 
cle of the Hungarian Prelacy in their 
embroidered robes, surrounding the 
Archbishop of Presburg, and in their 
unmoving splendour, looking like a 
vast circle of images of silver and 
old. Above them all, glittering in 
jewels, looked down from clouds of 
every brilliant dye, and luminous 
with the full radiance of the morn- 
ing, the Virgin Mother, in celestial 
beauty, the rig of Presburg, a 
wonder-working Madonna, “ whom 
Jews might kiss, and infidels adore.” 
At length, to the sound of unnum- 
bered voices, and amid the flourish 
of trumpets, and the roar of cannon 
from all the bastions, Leopold en- 
tered the golden rails of the altar, 
ascended the steps, followed by the 
great officers of the kingdom, and 
aid his hand upon the crown. At 
that moment the Grand Chamberlain, 
Count Colvellino, had knelt before 
him to present the book of the oath 
by which he bound himself to the 
rights and privileges of Hungary. In 
the act of pronouncing the oath, the 
Emperor was seen to start back sud- 
denly, and the book fell from his 
hand, At the same moment a wild 
scream of agony rung through the 
cathedral; there was a manifest con- 
fusion among the prelacy ; the circle 
was broken, some rushed down the 
steps ; some retreated to the pillars 
of the high altar; and some seemed 
stooping, as if round one who had 
fallen. Vases, flowers, censers, 
images, all the pompous ornaments 
which attend the Romish ritual on 
its great days, were trampled under 
foot in the tumult; and prelate, 
priest, and acolyte were flung to- 
gether in the terror of the time. The 
first impression of all was, that the 
Emperor had been assassinated, and 
the startled ahi Sear and the pa 
pwace at the gates, spread the 
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through the city, with the hundred 
additions of popular alarm. But the 
Imperial body guard instantly draw- 
ing their swords, and pressing their 
way through the noblesand multitude 
up to the altar, soon proved that the 
chief terror was unfounded, by bring- 
ing forward the Emperor in their 
midst, and showing him to the whole 
assemblage unhurt; he was received 
with an acclamation that shook the 
dome. 

But blood had been spilled, the 
Grand Chamberlain was found 
pierced to the heart. He had died 
at the instant from the blow. But 
by whom he was thus foully mur- 
dered, or for what cause, baffled all 
conjecture. The general idea, from 
the position in which he fell, was, 
that he had offered his life for the 
Emperor’s ; had thrown himself for- 
ward between his royal master and 
the assassin, and had been slain by 
accident or revenge. Leopold recol- 
lected, too, that in the act of taking 
the book of the oath, he had felt 
some hand pluck his robe; but on 
looking round had seen only the 
Grand Chamberlain kneeling before 
him. Enquiry was urged in all quar- 
ters, but in vain. Colvellino was a 
corpse; he remained bathed in his 
loyal blood, the heroic defender of 
his liege lord; the declared victim 
of his loyalty; and a reward of a 
thousand ducats was declared on the 
spot, by his indignant sovereign, for 
the discovery of the murderer. The 
gates of the cathedral were instantly 
closed ; strict search was made, but 
totally in vain. Order was slowly re- 
stored. But the ceremony was too im- 
portant to be delayed. The crown was 
placed upon the imperial brow, and 
a shout like thunder hailed Leopold 
“ King of Hungary.” In courts all 
things are forgotten. 

As the stately procession returned 
down the aisle all was smiles and sa- 
lutation, answered by the noble ladies 
of the court and provinces, who sat 
_— down the sides according 
to their precedency, under pavilions 
tissued with the arms of the great 
Hungarian families. In this review 
of the younss the lovely, and the 
high born, all eyes gave the prize of 
beauty, that prize which is awarded 
by spontaneous admiration, and the 
long and lingering gaze of silent de- 
light, to the Princess of Marosin. 

er dress was, of course, suitable to 
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her rank and relationship to the im- 
perial line, all that magnificence 
could add to the natural grace, or 
dignity of. the form; but there 
was in her countenance a remark- 
able contrast to the general ani- 
mation of the youthful and noble 
faces round her—a melancholy that 
was not grief, and a depth of thought 
that was not reverie, which gave an 
irresistible superiority to features, 
which, under their most careless as- 

ect, must have been pronounced 
ormed in the finest mould of na- 
ture. Her eyes were cast down, and 
even the slight bending of her head 
had a degree of mental beauty. It 
was clearly the unconscious attitude 
of one whose thoughts were busied 
upon other things than the pomps of 
the hour. It might have been the 
transient regret of a lofty spirit for 
the transitory being of all those 
splendours which so few years must 
extinguish in the grave; it might 
have been the reluctance of a ge- 
nerous and free spirit at the ap- 

roach of that hour which would see 
er hand given by imperial policy, 
where her heart disowned the gift; 
it might be patriot sorrow for the 
fallen glories of Hungary; it might 
be romance, it might, be love. But 
whatever might be the cause, all re- 
marked the melancholy, and all felt 
that it gave a deep and touching ef- 
fect to her beauty, which fixed the 
eye on her, as if spell-bound. Even 
when the Emperor passed, and ho- 
noured the distinguished loveliness 
of his fair cousin by an especial wave 
of his sceptred hand, she answered 
it by scarcely more than a lower 
bend of the head, and the slight cus- 
tomary pressure of the hand upon 
the heart. With her glittering robe, 
worth the purchase of a principality, 
drawn round her, as closely as if it 
were the common drapery of a sta- 
tue, she sat not unlike the statue, in 
classic gracefulness, but cold and un- 
moving as the marble. 

But all this was suddenly changed. 
As the procession continued to pass 
along, some object arrested her 
= which penetrated to her 

eart. Her cheek absolutely burned 
with crimson; her eye flashed; her 
whole frame seemed to be instinct 
with a new principle of existence ; 
with one hand she threw eel the 
tresses, heavy with jewels, that hung 
over her forehead, as if they ob- 
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structed her power of following the 
vision ; with the other she strongly 
attempted to still the beatings of her 
heart ; and thus she remained for 
a few moments, as if unconscious 
of the place, of the time, and of the 
innumerable eyes of wonder and ad- 
miration that were fixed upon her. 
There she sat; her lips apart; her 
breath suspended ; her whole frame 
fevered with émotion; the statue 
turned to life, all beauty, feeling, 
amaze, passion. But a new discharge 
of cannon, a new flourish of trumpet 
and cymbal, as the Emperor reached 
the gates of the cathedral, and appear- 
ed before the assembled and shout- 
ing thousands without, urged ou the 

rocession. The magic was gone. 

he countenance, this moment like 
a summer heaven, with every hue of 
loveliness flying across it, in rich 
succession, was the next colourless. 
The eye was again veiled in its long 
lashes; the head was again deject- 
ed; the marble had again become 
classic and cold; the beauty re- 
mained, but the joy, the enchant- 
ment, was no more. 

* *% * * #® # 


The Baron von Herbert was sit- 


ting at a desk in the armoury of the 
alace. Javelins rude enough to 
ave been pepe by the hands of 


the primordial Huns; bone-headed 
arrows that had pierced the gilded 
corslets of the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople ; stone axes that had dashed 
their rough way through the iron 
headpieces of many a son of Saxon 
chivalry ; and the later devices of 
war, mail gold-enamelled, silver- 
twisted, purple-grained, and Aus- 
trian, Italian, and Oriental escutch- 
eon, gleamed, frowned, gloomed, and 
rusted in the huge effigies of a line 
of warriors, who, if weight of limb, 
and sullenness of visage, are the ele- 
ments of glory, must have fairly 
trampled out all Greek and all Ro- 
man fame. 

A key turned in the door, and the 
Emperor entered hastily, and in evi- 
dent perturbation. He turned the 
key again as he entered. The Baron 
stopped his pen, and awaited the 
commands of his sovereign. But 
Leopold was scarcely peegeree to 
give counsel or command. He threw 
a letter on the table. 

* Read this, Von Herbert,” said 
he, “ and tell me what you think of 
it. Is it an impudent falsehood, or’a 
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truth, concerning the public safety ? 
Read it again to me.” 
The Baron read :— 


“ Emperor, you think yourself 
surrounded by honest men. You 
are mistaken. You are surrounded 
by conspirators. You think that, in 
offering a reward for Colvellino’s 
murderer, you are repaying a debt 
of gratitude. You are mistaken. 
You are honouring the memory of a 
murderer. You think that, in giving 
the hand of the Princess of Marosin 
to Prince Charles of Buntzlau, you 
are uniting two persons of rank in 
an honourable marriage. You are 
mistaken. You are pampering @ cox- 
comb’s vanity, and breaking a noble 
heart. You think that, in sending 
your Pandours to scour the country, 
you can protect your court, your pa- 
lace, or yourself. You are mistaken. 
The whole three are in my power. 


“ SPERANSKI.” 


The Baron laid down the paper, 
and gravely paused for the Empe- 
ror’s commands. But the Emperor 
had none to give. He put the sim- 
ple query—* Is this a burlesque or 
a reality ? Is the writer a charlatan 
or a conspirator ?” 

“ Evidently something of both, in 
my conception,” said the Colonel ; 
“ the paper is not courtly, but it 
may be true, nevertheless. The 
writer is apparently not one of your 
Majesty’s chamberlains, and yet he 
is clearly master of some points that 
mark him for either a very danger- 
ous inmate of the court, or a yery 
useful one.” 

Leopold’s anxious gesture bade 
the Baron proceed. He looked 
again over the letter, and comment- 
ed on it as he passed along. 

“ «Surrounded by conspirators ? 
Possible enough. The Hungarian 
nobles never knew how to obey. 
The 
in fetters. The mild government 
of Austria is at once too much felt 
and too little. No government, or 
all tyranny, is the only maxim for 
the Magnates. If not slaves, they 
will be conspirators.” 

“ Then this rascal, this Speranski, 
tells the truth after all?” said the 
Emperor. 

“ For the fact of conspiracy I can- 
not answer yet,” said Yon Herbert ; 
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“ but for the inclination I can, at any 
hour of the twenty-four.” | He pro- 
ceeded with the letter—* You are 
honouring the memory of a mur- 
derer.” 

“ An atrocious and palpable ca- 
lumny!” exclaimed the Emperor. 
“ What! the man who died at my 
feet? If blood is not to answer for 
honour and loyalty, where can the 
proof be given? He had got besides 
every thing that he could desire. I 
had just made him Grand Chamber- 
Jain.” 

Von Herbert’s grave countenance 
showed that he was not so perfectly 
convinced. 

“ I knew Colveliino,” said he, 
“ and if appearances were not so 
much in his favour by the manner of 
his death, I should have thought him 
one of the last men in your Majes- 
ty’s dominions to die for loyalty.” 

“ You are notoriously a philoso- 

her, Von Herbert,” said Lecpold, 
impatiently. “ Your creed is mis- 
trust.” 

“ I knew the Grand Chamberlain 
from our school-days,” said the Ba- 
ron, calmly; “ at school he was 
haughty and headstrong. We. en- 
tered the royal Hungarian guard to- 
gether; there he was selfish and 
profligate. We then separated for 

ears. On my return as your Ma- 
jesty’s aide-de-camp, I found him the 
successor to an estate which he had 
ruined, the husband of a wife whom 
he had banished from his palace, the 
colonel of a regiment of Hulans 
which he had turned into a school 
of tyranny, and Grand Chamberlain 
to your Majesty, an office which I 
have strong reason to think he used 
but as a step to objects of a more 
daring ambition.” 

“ But his death, his courageous 
devotion of himself, the dagger in 
his heart!” exclaimed the Emperor. 

“ They perplex, without convin- 
cing me,” said the Baron. 

e looked again at the letter, and 
came to the words, “ Breaking a no- 
ble heart.” 

“ What can be the meaning of 
this?” asked Leopold, - angrily. 
“ Am I not to arrange thevalliances 
of my family as I please? .Am'I to 
forfeit my word to my relative, the 
Prince of Buntzlau, when he makes 
the most suitable match in the em- 


pire for my relative the Princess of “than satisfied with the dancing ley- 
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Marosin? This is mere insolence, 
read no more.” 

The Baron laid down the letter, 
and stood in silence. 

* Apropos of the Princess,” said 
Leopold, willing to turn the conver- 
sation from topics which vexed him, 
“ has there been any further intelli- 
gence of her mysterious purchase ; 
that far-famed plunder of the Turk, 
her Hungarian chef-d’ceuvre ?” 

“If your Majesty alludes to the 
Princess’s very splendid watch,” 
said the Baron, “ I understand that 
all possible enquiry has been made, 
but without the effect of tracing any 
connexion between its sale and the 
unfortunate ~assassination of the 
Turkish envoy.” 

* So, my ccusin,” said the Empe- 
ror, with a half smile, “is to be set 
down by the scandalous Chronicle 
of Presburg as an accomplice in 
rifling the pockets of Mohammed ? 
But the whole place seems full of 
gipsyism, gossiping, and juggling. 
I should not wonder if that superan- 
nuated belle, the Countess Joblonsky, 
jays the loss of her pendule to my 
charge, and that the Emperor shall 
quit Hungary with the character of 
a receiver of stolen goods.” 

“ Your Majesty may be the depre- 
dator to a much more serious extent, 
if you will condescend but to take 
the Countess’s heart along with 
you,” said the Colonel, with a grave 
smile. “ It is, I have no doubt, too 
loyal, not to be quite at your Majes- 
ty’s mercy.” 

“ Hah,” said Leopold, “I must be 
expeditious then, or she will be de- 
voté, or in the other world, incapable 
of any love but for a lapdog, or turn- 
ed into a canonized saint. But in 
the meantime, look to these nobles. 
If conspiracy there be, let us be rea- 
dy for it. I have confidence in your 
Pandours.' They have no love for 
the Hungarians. Place a couple of 
your captains in my antechamber. 
Let the rest be on the alert. You 
will be in the palace, and within'call, 
for the next forty-eight hours.” 

The Emperor then left the room. 
Von Herbert wrote an order to the 
Major of the Pandours, for a detach- 
ment to take the duty of the imperial 
apartments. The evening was spent 
at the opera, followed by a Court 

,Ball ; and the Emperor retired, more 
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alty of the Hungarian beaux and 
belles. 
* 


* * * * * 

The night was lovely, and themoon 
shone with full-orbed radiance upon 
the cloth of gold, embroidered vel- 
vet curtains, and high enchased silver 
sculptures of the imperial bed. The 
Emperor was deep in a midsummer 
night's dream of waltzing with a do- 
zen winged visions, a ballet in the 
Grand Opera given before their Ma- 
Jesties of Fairyland, on the occasion 
of his arrival in their realm. He 
found his feet buoyant with all the 
delightful levity of his new region ; 
wings could not have nade himspurn 
the ground with more rapturous 
elasticity. The partner round whom 
he whirled was Oberon’s youngest 
daughter, just come from a finishing 
school in the Evening Star, and 
brought out for the first time. But 
a sudden sound of evil smote his ear ; 
every fairy drooped at the instant; 
he felt his winged heels heavy as if 
they were booted for a German pa- 
rade; his blooming partaer grew 
dizzy in the very moment of a whirl, 
and dropped fainting in his arms; 
Titania, with a scream, expanded her 
pinions, and darted into the tops of the 
tallest trees. Oberon, with a frown, 
descended from his throne, and stalk- 
ed away in indignant majesty. 

The sound was soon renewed ; it 
was a French quadrille, played by a 
Golden Apollo on the harp—a sound, 
however pleasing to earthly ears, too 
coarse for the exquisite sensibilities 
of more ethereal tempers. The God 
of Song was sitting on a beautiful 
pendule, with the name of Sismonde 
conspicuous on its dial above, and 
the name of the Countess Joblonsky 
engraved on its marble pedestal be- 
low. The Emperor gazed first with 
utter astonishment, then with a burst 
of laughter ; his words had been ve- 
rified. He was in a new position. 
He was to be the “ receiver of sto- 
len goods” after all. But in the 
moonlight lay at his feet a paper ; it 
contained these words :—“ Emperor 
—You have friends about you, on 
whom you set no value; you have 
enemies, too, about you, of whom 
you are not aware. Keep the pen- 
dule ; it will serve to remind you of 
the hours that may pass between the 
throne and the dagger. It will serve, 
also, to remind you how few hours it 
may take to bring a noble heart to the 
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altar and to the grave. The toy is 

yours. The Countess Joblonsky has’ 

already received more thau its value. 
SPERANSKI.” 


* * * * * * 


The Countess Joblonsky had been 
the handsomest woman in Paris 
twenty years before. But in Paris, 
the reign of beauty never lasts su- 
preme longer thananew Tra—pos- 
sibly, among other reasons, for the 
one that both are exhibited without 
mercy for the eyes or ears of man- 
kind. The Opera displays its charms 
incessantly, uatil all that remain to 
witness the triumph are the fiddlers 
and the scene-shifters. The Belle 
electrifies the world with such per- 
severing attacks on their nervous 
system, that it becomes absolutely 
benumbed. A second season of tri- 
umph is as rare for the Belle as the 
Opera, and no man living ever has 
seen, or will see, a third season for 
either. The Countess retired at the 
end of her second season, like Dio- 
cletian, but not, like Diocletian, to 
the cultivation of cabbages. She 
drew off her forces to Vienna, which 
she entered with the air of a conquer- 
or, and the rights of one; for the 
fashion that has fallen into the “sere 
and yellow leaf” in Paris, is entitled 
to consider itself in full bloom at 
Vienna. At the Austrian capital she 
carried all before her, for the time. 
She had all the first of the very first 
circle in her chains. All the Arch- 
dukes were at her bidding ; were fed 
at her petits soupers of five hundred 
hungry noblesse, ex comité; were 

ilfered at her loto tables; were spell- 
Cosed by her smiles, laughed at in 
her boudoir, and successively wooed 
to make the fairest of Countesses 
the haughtiest of Princesses. Still 
the last point was incomplete,—she 
was still in widowed loveliness. 

The coronation suddenly broke 
up the Vienna circle. She who had | 
hitherto led or driven the world, now 
condescended to follow it; and the 
Countess instantly removed her 
whole establishment, her French 
Abbé, her Italian Chevaliers, ordi- 
naires and extraordinaires, her Fie- 
mish lapdogs, her Ceylonese mon- 
keys, and hersix beautiful Polish hor- 
ses, to Presburg, with the determina- 
tion to die devoté, or make an impress 
on the imperial soul, which Leopold 
should carry back, and the impres- 
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sion along with it, to Vienna. But 

cares of state had till now interposed 
a shield between the Emperor’s bo- 
som and the lady’s diamond eyes. 
She had at last begun actually to de- 
spair; and on this morning she had 
summoned her Abbé to teach her the 
most becoming way for a beauty to 
renounce the world. She was en- 
throned on a couch of rose-coloured 
silk, worthy of Cytherea herself, 
half-sitting, half-reposing, with her 
highly rouged cheek resting on her 
snowy hand, that hand supported on 
a richly bound volume of the Life of 
La Valliere, delicious model of the 
wasted dexterity, cheated ambition, 
and profitless passion of a court beau- 
ty, and her eyes gazing on the letter 
which this pretty charlatan wrote on 
her knees, in the incredible hope of 
making a Frenchman feel. The 
Countess decided upon trying the 
La Valliere experiment upon the 
spot, writing a letter to the Emperor, 
declaring the “ secret flame which 
had so long consumed her,” “ con- 
fessing” her resolution to fly into a 
convent, and compelling his obdu- 
rate spirit to meditate upon the 
means of rescuing so brilliant an or- 
nament of his court from four bare 
walls, the fearful sight of monks and 
nuns, and the performance of matins 
and vespers as duly as the day. 

At this critical moment, one of the 
imperial carriages entered the porte 
cochere. A gentleman of the court, 
stiff with embroidery, and stiffer 
with Austrian etiquette, descended 
from it, was introduced by the pages 
in attendance, and with his knee al- 
most touching the ground, as to the 
future possessor of the diadem, pre- 
sented to the Countess a morocco 
case. It contained a letter. The 
perusal of the missive brought into 
the fair reader’s face a colour that 
fairly outburned all the labours of 
her three hours’ toilette. It request- 
ed the Countess Joblonsky’s aecept- 
ance of the trifle accompanying the 
note, and was signed Leopold. The 
case was eagerly opened. A burst 
of brilliancy flashed into the gazer’s 
eyes. It was the superb watch, the 
long-talked of, the long-lost—the 
watch of the Princess Marosin, and 
now given as an acknowledgment of 
the personal superiority of her hand- 
some competitor. She saw a crown 


littering in strong imagination above 
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was spurned from het. The Abbé 
was instantly countermanded. The 
Countess had given up the nunnery; 
she ordered her six Polish steeds, 
and drove off to make her acknow- 
ledgments to the Emperor in person. 
But what is the world ? The Count- 
ess had come at an inauspicious 
time. She found the streets crowd- 
ed with people talking of some ex- 
traordinary event, though whether 
of the general conflagration, or the 
flight of one of the Archduchesses, it 
was impossible to discover from the 
popular ideas on the subject. Fur- 
ther on, she found her progress im- 
peded by the troops. The palace 
was double-guarded. There had 
evidently been some formidable oc- 
currence. A scaffold was standing in 
the court, with two dead bodies in 
the Pandour uniform lying upon it. 
Cannon, with lighted matches, were 
age down the principal streets. 
he regiment of Pandours passed 
her, with Von Herbert at their head, 
looking so deeply intent upon some- 
thing or other, that she in vain tried 
to obtain a glance towards her equi- 
age. The Pandours, a gallant look- 
ing, but wild set, rushed out of the 
gates, and galloped forward to scour 
the forest, like wolf dogs in full 
ery. The regiment of Imperial 
Guards, with Prince Charles of 
Buntzlau witching the world with 
the best perfumed pair of musta- 
ches, and the most gallantly embroi- 
dered mantle in any hussar corps 
in existence, rode past, with no more 
than a bow. All was confusion, 
consternation, and the clank of sabre 
sheaths, trumpets, and kettle-drums. 
The Countess gave up the dayand the 
diadem, returned to her palace, and 
began the study of La Valliere again. 
The story at length transpired. 
The Emperor’s life had beenattempt- 
ed. His own detail to his Privy 
Council was—That before daylight he 
had found himself suddenly attack- 
ed in his bed by ruffians. His arms 
had been pinioned during his sleep. 
He called out for the Pandour offi- 
cers who had been placed in his an- 
techamber ; but, to his astonishment, 
the flash of a lamp, borne by one of 
the assailants, shewed him those 
Pandours the most active in his 
seizure. Whether their purpose was 
to carry him off, or to kill him on the 
spot; to convey him to some cavern 
or forest where they might force 
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him to any conditions they pleased, 
or to extinguish the imperial autho- 
rity in his person at once, was be- 
yond his knowledge; but the vigour 
of his resistance had made them fu- 
rious, and the dagger of one of the 
conspirators was already at his 
throat, when he saw the hand that 
held it lopped off by the sudden blow 
of a sabre from behind. Another 
hand now grasped his hair, and he 
felt the edge of a sabre, which slight- 
ly wounded him in the neck, but 
before the blow could be repeated, 
the assailant fell forward, with a 
curse and a groan, and died at his 
feet, exclaiming that they were be- 
trayed. This produced palpable 
consternation among them; and on 
hearing a sound outside, like the 
trampling of the guards on their 
rounds, they had silently vanished, 
leaving him bleeding and bound. He 
had now made some effort to reach 
the casement and cry out for help, 
but a handkerchief had been tied 
across his face, his arms and feet 
were fastened by a scarf, and he lay 
utterly helpless. Ina few moments 
after, he heard steps stealing along 
the chamber. It was perfectly dark ; 
he could see no one; but he gave 
himself up for lost. The voice, how- 
ever, told him that there was no enc- 
my now in the chamber, and offered 
to loose the bandage from his face, 
on condition that he would answe1 
certain questions. The voice was 
that of an old man, said he, but there 
was a tone of honesty about it that 
made me promise at once. 

“ IT have saved your life,” said the 
stranger; “ what will you give me 
for this service ?” 

“ Tf this be true, ask what you will.” 

“1 demand a free pardon for the 
robbery of the Turkish courier, for 
shooting the Turkish envoy, and for 
stabbing the Grand Chamberlain in 
your presence.” 

“ Are you a fool or a madman who 
ask this ?” 

“ To you neither. I demand, fur- 
ther, your pardon for stripping Prince 
Charles of Buntzlau of his wife and 
his whiskers together—for marrying 
the Princess of Marosin—and for 
turning your Majesty into an ac- 
knowledged lover of the Countess 
Joblonsky.” 

“ Who and whatare you? Villain, 
untie.my: hands.” 

The cord was snapped asunder. 
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“ Tell me your name, or-I shall 
call the guards, and have you hanged 
on the spot.” 

“ My name!” the fellow exclaim- 
ed, with a laugh,—“ Oh, it is well 
enough known every where,—at 
court, in the cottages, in the city, 
and on the high-road—by your Ma- 
jesty’s guards, and by your Majesty’s 
subjects. I am the Pandour of Pan- 
dours—your correspondent, and now 
your cabinet counsellor. Farewell 
yale and remember—Speran- 
ski !” 

“The cords were at the instant cut 
from my feet. I sprang after him; 
but I might as well have sprung after 
my own shadow. He was gone—but 
whether into the air or the earth, or 
whether the whole dialogue was not 
actually the work of my own imagi- 
nation, favoured by the struggle with 
the conspirators, I cannot tell to this 
moment. One thing, however, was 
unquestionable, that I had been in 
the hands of murderers, for I stum- 
bled over the two bodies of the as- 
sassins who were cut down in the 
melée. The first lamp that was 
brought in showed me also, that the 
two Pandour captains had been turn- 
ed into the two Palatines of Sidlitz 
and Frankerin, but by what magic I 
cannot yet conjecture.” 


* * * * ® * 


A more puzzling affair never had 
bewildered the high and mighty func- 
tionaries of the imperial court. They 
pondered upon it for the day, and 
they might have added the year to 
their deliberations, without being 
nearer the truth. The roll of the 
Pandours had been called over. None 
were missing except the two cap- 
tains; and certainly the two conspi- 
rators, though in the Pandour uni- 
form, were not of the number. 

More perplexity still. The impe- 
rial herse-guards returned in the 
evening terribly offended by a day’s 

allop through the vulgarity of the 
Funterien thickets, but suffering no 
other loss than of a few plumes and 
tassels, if we except one, of pee’ 
nearly the same kind, Prince Charles 
of Buntzlau. The Prince had been 
tempted to spur his charger through 
a thicket. He led the way in pur- 
suit of the invisible enemy ; he never 
came back. His whele regiment gal- 
loped after him ,in all directions. 
They might as well have hunteda 
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mole; he must have gone under 
round—but where, was beyond the 
rains of his brilliantly dressed troop- 
ers. He was un prince perdu. 

Leopold was indignant at this fro- 
lic, for as such he must conceive it ; 
and ordered one of his aides-de-camp 
to wait at the quarters of the corps, 
until the future bridegroom grew 
weary of his wild-goose chase, and 
acquaint him that the next morning 
was appointed for his marriage. But 
he returned not. 

Next morning there was another 
fund of indignation prepared for the 
astonished Emperor. The bride was 
as undiscoverable as the bridegroom. 
The palace of the Princess de Ma- 
rosin had been entered in the night; 
but her attendants could tell no more, 
than that they found her chamber- 
doors open, and their incomparable 
tenant flown, like a bird from its gild- 
ed cage. All search was made, and 
made in vain. The Prince returned 
after a week’s detention by robbers 
in a cave. He was ill received, Leo- 
pold, astonished and embarrassed, 
conscious that he was treading on a 
soil of rebellion, and vexed by his 

ersonal disappointments, broke up 
his court, and rapidly set out for the 
hereditary dominions. 

He had subsequently serious af- 
fairs to think of. The French inte- 
rest in Turkey roused the Ottoman 
toawar. Orders were given for a 
general levy through the provinces, 
and the Emperor himself commen- 
ced a tour of inspection of the fron- 
tier lying towards Roumelia. In the 
Croatian levy, he was struck pecu- 
liarly with the Count Corneglio Ban- 
caleone, Colonel of a corps of Pan- 
dours, eminent for beauty of counte- 
nance and dignity of form; for acti- 
vity in the maneeuvres of his active 
regiment, and one of the most popu- 
lar of the nobles of Croatia. The 
Emperor expressed himself so high- 
ly gratified with the Count’s conduct, 
that, as a mark of honour, he propo- 
sed to take up his quarters in the 
palace. The Count bowed, reluct- 
ance was out of the question. The 
Emperor came, and was received 
with becoming hospitality; but where 
was the lady of the mansion? She 
was unfortunately indisposed. The 
Emperor expressed his regret, and 
the apology was accepted ; but in the 
evening, while, after a day of re- 
views and riding through the Croa- 
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tian hills, he was enjoying the lovely 
view of the sun going down over the 
Adriatic, and sat at a window cover- 
ed with fruits and flowers, impearled 
with the dew of a southern twilight, 
a Hungarian song struck his ear, that 
had been a peculiar favourite of his 
two years before, during his stay in 
Presburg. He enquired of the Count 
who was the singer. Bancaleone’s 
confusion was visible. In a few mo- 
ments the door suddenly opened, and 
two beautiful infants, who had stray- 
ed away from their attendants, ram- 
bled into the room. The Count in 
vain attempted to lead them out. 
His imperial guest was delighted 
with them, and begged that they 
might be allowed to stay. 

The eldest child, to pay his tribute 
to the successful advocate on the 
occasion, repeated the Hungarian 
song. “ Who had taught him ?”’ 
“ His mother, who was a Hungarian.” 
Bancaleone rose in evident embar- 
rassment, left the room, and shortly 
returned leading that mother. She 
fell at the Emperor’s feet. She was 
the Princess of Marosin, lovelier than 
ever; with the glow of the moun- 
tain.air on her cheek, and her coun- 
tenance lighted up with health, ani- 
mation, and expressive beauty. Leo- 
pold threw his arms round his lovely 
relative, and exhibited the highest 
gratification in finding her again, and 
finding her sc happy. 

But sudden reflections covered 
the imperial brow with gloom. The 
mysterious deaths, the conspiracies, 
the sanguinary violences of Pres- 
burg, rose in his mind, and he felt 
the painful necessity of explanaiion. 

Bancaleone had left the room; 
but an attendant opened the door, 
saying that a Pandour had brought 
a dispatch for his Majesty. The 
Pandour entered, carrying a porte- 
feuille in his hand. The Emperor 
immediately recognised him, as ha- 
ving often attracted his notice on pa- 
rade, by his activity on horseback, 
and his handsome figure. After a 
few tours d’addresse, which shew- 
ed his skill in disguise, the Count 
threw off the Pandour, and explained 
the mystifications of Presburg. 

“Thad been long attached,” said he, 
“ to the Princess of Marosin, before 
your Majesty had expressed your 
wishes in favour of the alliance of 
Prince Charles of Buntzlau. I imme- 
diately formed the presumptuous de-~ 
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termination of thwarting the Prince’s 
objects. I entered, by the favour of 
my old friend, Colonel von Herbert, 
as a private in his Pandours, and was 
thus on the spot to attend to my 


rival’s movements. The Pandours 
are, as your Majesty knows, great 
wanderers through the woods, and 
one of them, by some means or other, 
had found, or perhaps robbed, a part 
of the Turkish courier’s dispatches. 
These dispatches he shewed to a 
comrade, who shewed them to me; 
they were of importance; for they 
developed a plot which the Turks 
were concerting with some profligate 
nobles of Presburg, to carry off your 
Majesty into the Turkish dominions, 
a plot which waited only for the ar- 
rival of the Turkish envoy. I got 
leave of absence, joined some of the 
rabble of gypsies who tell fortunes, 
and rob when they have no fortunes 
to tell. We met the Turk, a mélée 
ensued, he was unfortunately killed ; 
but I secured the dispatches. The 
Turk deserved his fate as a conspi- 
rator. His papers contained the 
names of twenty Magnates, all pur- 
chased by Turkish gold. The Mag- 
nates were perplexed by his death. 
They now waited for the arrival of 
a Romish priest, who was to manage 
the ecclesiastical part of your Ma- 
jesty’s murder. I went into the 
woods again, caught the Cardinal 
alive on his march, put him into the 
hands of the gypsies, who, feeling 
no homage for his vocation, put him 
on a sanative and antipolitical regi- 
men of bread and water for a fort- 
night,and then dismissed him over the 
frontier. On the day of the corona- 
tion, your Majesty was to have died 
by the hands of Colvellino. I volun- 
teered the office. Colvellino follow- 
ed me, to keep me to my duty. I 
plucked’ your robe to put you on 
your guard ; saw the Grand Chamber- 
lain’s dagger drawn to repay me for 
my officiousness, and, in self-de- 
fence, was forced to use my own. 
He was a traitor, and he died only 
too honourable a death.” 

“But the magic that changed the 
Pandour captains into Palatines? 
That Speranski too, who had the im- 
pudence to lecture me in my bonds?” 
asked the Emperor with a smile. 

“ All was perfectly simple,” said 
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the Count; “the two captains were 
invited to a supper in the palace, 
which soon disqualified them for 
taking your Majesty’s guard. Their 
uniforms were then given to two of 
the Palatines, who undertook to carry 
off your Majesty, or kill you in case 
of resistance. But no man can work 
without instruments. One of the 
gypsies, who was to have acted as 
postilion on the occasion, sold his 
employment for that night to an- 
other, who sold his secret tome. I 
remained in the next chamber to 
your Majesty’s during the night. I 
had posted a dozen of the Pandours 
within call, in case of your being in 
actual danger. But my first purpose 
was to baffle the conspiracy without 
noise; however, the ruffians were 
more savage than I had thought 
them, and I was nearly too late. But, 
two strokes of thesabre were enough, 
and the two palatines finished their 
career as expeditiously at least as if 
they had died upon the scaffold, In 
this portefeuille are the Turk’s dis- 
patches; the Cardinal’s prayers, Col- 
vellino’s plot, and the Magnates’ 
oaths.” 

Leopold rose and took him by the 
hand. “ Count, you shall be my aide- 
de-camp, and a general. You de- 
serve every praise that can be given 
to skill and courage. But, the watch, 
the pendule, the trap for that prince 
of parroquets, Buntzlau ?” said Leo- 
pold, bursting out into a laugh fatal 
to all etiquette. “ Your Majesty will 
excuse me,” said the Count, “these 
are a lady’s secrets, or the next toa 
lady’s, a man of fashion’s. Mystifica- 
tion all. Magic every where; and it 
is not over yet. The Vienna paper 
this morning met my astonished eye 
with a full account of the marriage 
of his Serene Highness of Buntzlau 
with the illustrious widow of the 
Count Lublin née Joblonsky. Capi- 
tally matched. He brings her his 
ringlets, she brings him her rouge. 
He enraptures her with the history 
of his loves; she can give him love 
for love at least. He will portion 
her with his debts, and she is as 
equal as any Countess in Christen- 
dom to return the politeness in kind. 
Vive le beau marriage! A coxcomb 
is the true cupidon for a coquette all 
over the world.” 














Tue crib in which I was confined 
was as dark as pitch, and, as I soon 
found, as hot as the black hole in 
Calcutta. 1 don’t pretend to be 
braver than my neighbours, but I 
would pluck any man by the beard 
who called me coward. In my small 
way I had in my time faced death in 
various shapes; but it had always 
been above board, with the open hea- 
ven overhead, and generally I had a 
goodly fellowship in danger, and the 
eyes of others were upon me. No 
wonder, then, that the sinking of the 
heart within me, which I now expe- 
rienced for the first time, was bitter 
 esergar and grievous to be 
borne. ped up in a small suf- 
focating cabin, scarcely eight feet 

uare, and not above four feet 
high, with the certainty of being 
murdered, as I conceived, were I to 
try to force my way on deck; and 
the my that all my earthly 
prospects, all my dreams of promo- 
tion, were likely to be blasted, and 
for ever ruined by my sudden spi- 
riting away, not to take into the 
-heavy tale the misery which my poor 
mother and my friends must suffer, 
when they came to know it, and 
“ who will tell this to thee, Mary,” 
rose to my throat, but could get no 
farther for a cursed bump that was 
like to throttle me. Why should I 
blush to own it—when the gipsy, 
after all, jinked an old rich goutified 
coffee-planter at the eleventh hour, 
and married me, and is now the mo- 
ther of half a dozen little Cringles or 
so? However, I made a strong effort 
to bear my misfortunes like a man, 
and, folding my arms, I sat down on 
a chest to abide my fate, whatever 
‘that might be, with as much compo- 
sure as I could command, when half 
a dozen cockroaches flew flicker 
flicker against my face. 

For the information of those who 
have never seen this delicious in- 
sect, I take leave to mention here, 
that, when full grown, it is a large 
dingy brown-coloured beetle, about 
two inches long, with six legs, and 
two feelers as long as its body. It 
has a strong antihysterical flavour, 
something between rotten cheese 
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and assafetida, and seldom stirs 
abroad when the sun is up, but lies 
concealed in the most obscure and 
obscene crevices it can creep into; 
so that, when it is seen, its wings 
and body are thickly covered with 
dust, and dirt of various shades, 
which any culprit who chances to 
fall asleep with his mouth open, is 
sure to reap the benefit of, as it has 
& great propensity to walk into it, 
pore for the sake of the crumbs ad- 

ering to the masticators, and also, 
apparently, with a scientific desire 
to inspect, by accurate admeasure- 
ment with the aforesaid antenne, 
the state and condition of the whole 
potato trap. 

At the same time I felt myers 
gnawing the toe of my boot, which 
inferred to be a rat—another agree- 
able customer for which I had aspe- 


-cial abhorrence; but, as for beetles 


of all kinds, from my boyhood up, 
they had been an abomination unto 
me, and a cockroach is the most abo- 
minable of all beetles; so between 
the two I was speedily roused from 
my state of supine, or rather dogged 
endurance; and, forgetting the geo- 
graphy of my position, I sprung to 
my feet, whereby I nearly fractured 
my skull against the low deck above. 
I first tried the skylight; it was bat- 
tened down—then the companion 
hatch, it was locked—but the ladder 
leading up to it, being cooler than 
the noisome vapour bath I had left, 
I remained standing in it, trying to 
catch a mouthful of fresh air through 
the joints of the door. All this while 
we had been slipping along shore 
with the land wind abeam of us, at 
the rate of five or six knots, but so 
gently and silently, that I could dis- 
tinctly hear the roar of the surf, as 
the long smooth swell broke on the 
beach, which, from the loudness of 
the noise, could not be above a mile 
to windward of us. I perceived at 


the same time that the schooner, al- 
though going free, did not keep away 
as she might have done, so that it was 
evident he did not intend to beat up, 
so as to fetch the Crooked Island 
passage, which would have been his 
course, had he been bound for the 
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States; but was standing over to the 
Cuba shore, at that time swarming 
with pirates. 

It was now good daylight, and the 

Terral gradually died away, and left 
us rolling gunwale under, as we rose 
and fell on the long seas, with our 
sails flapping, bulkheads creaking 
and screaming, and main-boom jig- 
jigging, as if it would have torn 
every thing to pieces. I could hear 
my friend Obed walking the deck, 
and whistling manfully for the sea 
breeze, and exclaiming from time to 
time in his barbarous lingo, “ Souffle, 
souffle, San Antonio,” But the saint 
had no bowels, and there we lay 
roasting until near ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. During all this period, 
Obed, who was short-sighted, as I 
learned afterwards, kept desiring his 
right arm, Paul Brandywine, to keep 
a bright look-out for the sea breeze 
to windward, or rather to the east- 
-ward, for there was no wind—“ be- 
cause he knowed it oftentimes tum- 
bled down right sudden and danger- 
ous at this season about the corner 
of the island hereabouts; and the 
pride of the morning often brought 
a shower with it, fit to level a maize 
plat smooth as his hand.”—* No black 
clouds to windward yet, Paul ?” 

Paul could see nothing, and the 
question was repeated three or four 
times. “ There is a small black 
cloud about the size of my hand to 
windward, sir, right in the wake of 
the sun, just now, but it won’t come 
to any thing; I sees no signs of any 
wind.” 

“ And Elijah said to his servant, 
Go up now, and look toward the sea, 
and he went up and looked, and said 
there is nothing; and ‘he said go 
again seven times, and it came to 

ass the seventh time, that he said, 
ehold there ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” 

Iknew what this foreboded, which, 
as I thought, was more than friend 
Obed did ; for he shortened no sail, 
and kept all his kites abroad, for no 
use as it struck me, unless he wished 
to wear them out by flapping against 
the masts. He was indeed a strange 
mixture of skill and carelessness ; 
but, when fairly stirred up, one of 
the most daring and expert, and self- 
possessed seamen I had ever seen, 
as I very soon had an ugly opportu- 
nity of ascertaining. 

The cloud on the horizon conti- 
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nued to rise rapidly, spreading over 
the whole eastern sky, and the morn 
ing began to lower very ominously ; 
but there was no sudden squall, the 
first of the breeze coming down as 
usual in cats’ paws, and echating 
gradually; nor did I expect there 
would be, although I was certain it 
would soon blow a merry capful of 
wind, which might take in some of 
the schooner’s small sails, and pretty 
considerably bother us, unless we 
could better our offing speedily, for 
it blew right on shore, which, by the 
setting in of the sea breeze, was now 
close under our lee. 

At length the sniffler reached us, 


and the sharp little vessel beganspee ss 


speak, as the rushing sound thr@ugr © 
the water is called; while the wind -. 


sang like an Eolian harp through a « 


taught weather rigging. Present] 
heard the word given to take im: 
two gaff topsails and flying jibw ' 
was searcely done, when moan- 
ing sound roughened into a roar, and 
the little vessel began to yerk at the 
head seas, as if she would have cut 
through them, in place of rising to 
them, and to lie over, as if Davy 
Jones himself had clapperclawed the 
mast heads, and was in the act of 
using them as levers to capsize her, 
while the sails were tugging at her, 
as if they would have torn the spars 
out of her, so that I expected every 
moment, either that she would turn 
over, keel up, or that the masts would 
snap short off by the deck. 

All this, which I would without 
the smallest feeling of dread, on the 
contrary with exhilaration, havefaced 
cheerily on deck inthe course of duty, 
proved at the time, under my circum- 
stances, most alarming and painful to 
me; a fair strae death out of the main- 
top, or off the weather-yard arm, 
would to my imagination have been 
an easy exit comparatively, but to be 
choked in this abominable hole, and 
drowned darkling like a blind puppy 
—the very thought made me frantic, 
and I shouted, and tumbled about, 
until I missed my footing and fell 


‘backwards down the ladder, from the 


bottom of which I scuttled away to 
the lee-side of the cabin, quiet, 
— absolute despair and ex- 
haustion from the heat and closeness. 
I had remarked that from the time 
the breeze freshened, the everlastin 
Yankee drawling of the crew, 
the endless confabulation of the cap- 
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tain and his mate, had entirely ceased, 
and nothing was now heard on deck 
but the angry voice of the raging ele- 
ments, and at intervals a shrill pier- 
cing word or two from Obed, in the 
altered tone of which I had some 
difficulty in recognising his pipe, 
which rose clear and distinct above 
the roar of the sea and wind, and 
was always answered by a prompt, 
sharp, “ aye, aye, sir,” from the men. 
There was no circumlocution, nor 
calculating, nor a now, but 
all hands seemed to be doing their 
duty energetically and well. “Come, 
the vagabonds are sailors after all, 
we shan’t be swamped this turn; 
and I resumed my place on the com- 
panion ladder, with more ease of 
mind, and a vast deal more compo- 
sure, than when I was pitched from 
it when the squall came on. In a 
moment after, I could hear the cap- 
tain sing out, loud even above the 
howling of the wind and rushing of 
the water, “ There it comes at last— 
put your helm hard aport—down with 
it, Paul, down with it, man—luff, and 
shake the wind out of her sails, or 
over we goes, clean and for ever.” 
Every thing was jammed, nothing 
could be let go, nor was there an 
axe at hand to make short work 
with the sheets and haulyards ; and 
for a second or two I thought it was 
all over, the water rushing half way 
up her decks, and bubbling into the 
companion, through the crevices; 
but at length the lively little craft 
came gaily to the wind, shaking her 
plumage like a wild duck; the sails 
were got in, all to the foresail, which 
was set with the bonnet off, and then 
she lay-to like a sea-gull, without 
shipping a drop of water. In the 
comparative stillness I could now 
distinctly hear every word that was 
said on deck. 

“ Yretty near it; rather close 
shaving that same, captain,” quoth 
Paul, with a congratulatory chuckle; 
“ but I say, sir, what is that wreath 
of smoke rising from Annotta Bay 
over the headland ?” 

“ Why, how should I know, Paul ? 
Negroes burning brush, I guess.” 

“ The smoke from brushwood 
neverrose and flew over the bluff with 

. that swirl, I calculate ; it is a gun or 
I mistake.” 

And he stepped to the companion 
for the purpose, as I conceived, of 
taking out the spy-glass, which usual- 
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ly hangs there in brackets fitted to 
hold it; he undid the hatch, and push- 
ed it back, when I popped my head 
out, to the no small dismay of the 
mate; but Obed was up to me, and 
while with one hand he seized the 
glass, he ran the sliding top sharp up 
against my neck, till he pinned me 
into a kind of pillory, to my great 
annoyance; so | had to beg to be re- 
leased, and once more slunk back 
into my hole. There was a long 
pause; at length, Paul, to whom the 
skipper had handed the spy-glass, 
spoke. 

“ A schooner, sir, is rounding the 
point.” 

As I afterwards learned, the Ne- 
groes who had witnessed my capture, 
especially the old man who had taken 
me for his infernal majesty, had raised 
the alarm, so soon as they could ven- 
ture down to the overseer’s house, 
which was on the smuggling boat. 
shoving off, and Mr Fyall immediate- 
ly dispatched an express to the Lieu- 
tenant commanding the Gleam, then 
lying in Annotta Bay, about ten miles 
distant, when she instantly slipped 
and shoved out. 

“ Well, I can’t help it if there be,” 
rejoined the captain. 

Another pause. 

“ Why, I don’t like her, sir; she 
looks like a man-of-war—and that 
must have been the smoke of the gun 
she fired on weighing.” 

“ Eh?” sharply answered Obed, 
“ if it be, it will be a hanging matter 
if we are caught with this young 
splice on board; he may belong to her 
for what I know. Look again, Paul.” 

A long, long look. 

“ A man-of-war schooner, sure 
enough, sir; I can see her ensign and 

— now that she is clear of the 
and.” 

“ Qh Lord, oh Lord,” cried Obed, in 

eat perplexity, “whatshall wedo?” 

“ Why, 'y- foot, captain,” prompt- 
ly replied Paul; “the breeze has 
lulled, and in light winds she ‘will 
have no chance with the tidy little 
Wave.” 

I could now perceive that the 
smugglers made all sail, and I heard 
the frequent swish-swish of the water, 
as they threw bucketsful on the sails, 
to thicken them and make them hold 
more wind, while we edged away, 
keeping as close to the wind, how- 
ever, as we could, without stopping 
her way. 
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“ Starboard,” quoth Obed—* rap 
full, Jem—let her walk through it, 
my boy—there, main and fore-sail, 
flat as boards; why, she will stand 


the main-gafi-topsail yet—set it, 
Paul, set it ;” and his heart warmed 
as he gained confidence in the quali- 
fications of his vessel. “ Come, 
weather me, now, see how she trips 
it along—poo, I was an ass to quail, 
-wan’t I, Paul?” No chance, now, 
thought I, as I descended once more; 
‘* T may as well go and be suffocated 
at once.” I knocked my foot against 
something, in stepping off the ladder, 
which, on putting down my hand, I 
found to be a tinder-box, with steel 
and flint. 1 had formerly ascertained 
there was a candle in the cabin, on 
the small table, stuck into a bottle; 
so I immediately struck a light, and 
as I knew that meekness and solici- 
tation, having been tried in vain, 
would not serve me, I determined 
to go on the other tack, and to see 
how far an assumption of coolness 
and self-possession, or, it might be,a 
dash of bravado, whether true or 
feigned, might not at least ensure me 
some consideration and better treat- 
ment from the lawless gang into 
whose hands I had fallen. 

So I set to and ransacked the 
lockers, where, amongst a vast va- 
riety of miscellaneous matters, I 
-was not long in finding a bottle of 
very tolerable rum, some salt junk, 
some biscuit, and a goglet or porous 
earthen jar of water, with some ca- 
pital cigars. By this time I was like 
to faint with the heat and smell; sol 
filled a tumbler with good balf and 
half, and swigged it off. The effect 
was speedy; I thought I could eat a 
bit, so I attacked the salt junk and 
made a hearty meal, after which I 
replenished my tumbler, lighted a 
cigar, pulled off my coat and waist- 
coat, and, with a sort of desperate 
glee, struck up at the top of my 

ipe, “ Ye Mariners of England.” 

y jovialty was soon noticed on 
deck. 

“ Eh, what be that?” quoth Obed, 
“ that be none of our ditties, I guess ? 
.who is singing below there ?” 

_ “We beall on deck, sir,” respond- 
ed Paul. 

“ It can’t be the spy, eh ?—sure 
enough it must be he, and no one 
else; the heat and choke must have 
made him mad.” 

“ We shall soon see,” said Paul, as 
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he removed the skylight, and looked 
down into the cabin. 

Obed looked over his shoulder, 
peering at me with his little short- 
sighted pig’s eyes, into which, in my 
aes valiancy, I immediately chucked 

alf a tumbler of very strong grog, 
and under cover of it attempted to 
bolt through the scuttle, and thereby 
gain the deck; but Paul, with his 
shoulder of mutton fist, gave me a 
very unceremonious rebuff, and 
down I dropped again. 

‘** You makes yourself at home, I 
sees, and be hanged to you,” said 
Obed, laying the emphasis on the last 
word, pronouncing it “ yoo—oo” in 
two syllables. 

“ 1 do, indeed, and be damned to 
yoo—oo,” Ireplied; “and why should 
I not? the visit was not volunteered, 
you know; so come down, you long- 
legged Yankee smuggling scoundrel, 
or [ll blow your bloody buccaneer- 
ing craft out of the water like the 
peel of an onion. You see I have 
got the magazine scuttle up, and there 
are the barrels of powder, and here is 
the candle, so” 

Obed laughed like the beginning 
of the bray of the jackass before he 
swings ofi into his “ heehaw, heehaw” 
—* Smash my eyes, man, but them 
barrels be full of pimento, all but 
that one with the red mark, and that 
be crackers fresh and sharp from the 
Brandywine mills.” 

“ Well, well, gunpowder, or pi- 
mento, I'll set fire to it if you don’t 
be civil.” 

“ Why, I will be civil; you are a 
curious chap, a brave slip, to carry it 
so, with no friend near; so, civil I 
will be.” 

He unlocked the companion hatch 
and came down to the cabin, doub- 
ling his long limbs up like foot rules, 
to suit the low roof. 

“ Free and easy, my man,” con- 
tinued the captain, as he entered. 
“ Well, I forgive you—we are quits 
now—and if we were not beyond the 
Island Craft, 1 would put you ashore, 
but I can’t stand back now.” 

“ Why, may I ask ?” 

“ Simply, because one of your men 
of war schooners an’t more than hull 
down astarn of me at this moment; 
she is working up in shore, and has 
not chased me as yet; indeed she may 
save herself the trouble, for ne’er a 
schooner in your blasted service has 
any chance with the tidy little Wave.” 
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I was by. no means 80 sure of this. 

“ Well, Master Obediah, it may 
turn up as you say, and in a light 
wind, I know you will either sail or 
sweep away from any one of them; 
but, to be on the square with you, if 
it comes on to blow, that same 
hooker, which I take to be his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s schooner, Gleam, 
will, from his greater beam, and su- 
perior length, outcarry and forereach 
on you, aye, and weather on you too, 
hand over hand; so this is my com- 
pact—if he nails you, you will require 
a friend at Court, and I will stand 
that friend ; if you escape—and I will 
not interfere either by advice or 
otherwise, either to get you taken or 
to get you clear—will you promise 
to put me on board the first English 
merchant vessel we fall in with, or, 
at the longest, to land me at St Jago 
de Cuba, and I will promise you, on 
my honour, notwithstanding all that 
has been said or done, that I will 
never hereafter inform against you, 
or in any way get you into trouble, 
if Lean help it. Is it done? Will 
you give me your hand upon it?” 

Obed did not hesitate a moment; 
he clenched my hand and squeezed 
it, till the blood nearly spouted from 
my finger-ends ; one might conceive 
of Norwegian bears greeting each 
other after this fashion, but I trust no 
Christian will ever, in time coming, 
subject my digits to a similar species 
of torture. 

“ Agreed, my boy, I have promi- 
sed, and you may depend on me; 
smuggler though I be, and somewhat 
worse on occasion mayhap, I never 
breaks my word.” 

There was an earnestness about 
‘the poor fellow, in which I thought 
‘there could be no deception, and 
from that moment we were on what 
I may call a very friendly footing for 
a prisoner and his jailer. 

“ Well, now, I believe you, so let 
us kave a glass of grog, and” —— 

Here the mate sung out, “ Captain, 
eome on deck, if you please; quickly, 
sir, quickly.” 

By this time it had begun to breeze 
up again, and as the wind rose, I 





could see the spirits of the crew fell, 
as if conscious they had no chance 
if it freshened. When we went on 
deck, Paul was still peering through 
the telescope. 

“ The schooner has tacked, sir.” A 
dead silence ; then giving the glass a 
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swing, and driving the joints into 
each other, with such vehemence as 
if he would have broken them in 
pieces, he exclaimed, “ She is after 
us, 8o sure as I ben’t a niger.” 

* No! is she though?” eagerly 
enquired the captain, as he at length 
seized the spy-glass, twisting and 
turning it about and about, as he tried 
to hit his own very peculiar focus. At 
length he took a long, long, breath- 
less look, while the eyes of the whole 
crew, some fifteen hands or so, were 
riveted upon him with the most in- 
tense anxiety. 

“ What a gaff topsail she has got 
—my eye !—and aringtail with more 
cloths in it than our square sail—and 
the breeze comes down stronger and 
stronger |” 

All this while I looked out equally 
excited, but with a very different 
interest. “ Come, this will do,” 
thought I; “she is after us; and if 
old Dick Gasket brings that fiery 
sea-breeze he has now, along with 
him, we shall puzzle the smuggler, 
for all his long start.” 

“ There’s a gun, sir,” cried Paul, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“ Sure enough,” said the skipper; 
“ and it must be asignal. And there 
ge three flags at the fore—She must, 

"ll bet a hundred dollars, have ta- 
ken our tidy little Wave for the Ad- 
miral’s tender that was lying in Mo- 
rant Bay.” 

“ Blarney,” thought I; “ tidy as 
your little Wave is, she won’t deceive 
old Dick—he is not the man to take 
a herring for a horse; she must be 
making signals to some man-of-war 
in sight.” 

“A strange sail right a-head,” sung 
out three men from forward all at 
once. 

“* Didn’t I say so?”—I had only 
thought so. “ Come, Master Obe- 
diah, it thickens now, you're in for 
it,” said I. 

But he was not in the least sha- 
ken ; as the matter grew serious, he 
seemed to brace up to meet it. He 
had been flurried at the first, but he 
was collected and cool as a cucumber 
now, when he saw every thing de- 
pending on his seamanship and judg- 
ment. Not so Paul, who seemed to 
have made up his mind that they 
must be taken. 

“ Jezebel Brandywine, you are but 
a widowed old lady, I calculate. I 
shall never see the broad, smooth 
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brandy for Paul;” and folding his 
arms, he set himself doggedly down 
on the low tafferel. 

Little did I think at the time how 
fearfully the poor fellow’s forebo- 
ding was so soon to be fulfilled. 

“ There again,” said I, “ a second 
puff to windward.” This was an- 
other signal gun I knew; and I went 
forward to where the captain was 
reconnoitring the sail a-head through 
the glass. “ Let me see,” said I, 
“ and I will be honest with you, and 
tell you if I know her.” 

He handed me the glass at once, 
and the instant I saw the top of her 
courses above the water, I was sure, 
from the red cross in her foresail, that 
- she was the Firebrand, the very cor- 
vette to which I was appointed. She 
was so well to windward, that I con- 
sidered it next to impossible that we 
should weather her, but Obediah 
seemed determined to try it. After 
seeing his little vessel snug under 
mainsail, foresail, and jib, which was 
as much as she could stagger under, 
and every thing right and tight, and 
allclear to make more sail should the 
breeze lull, he ordered the men be- 
low, and took the helm himself. 
What queer animals sailors are! We 
were rising the corvette fast; and 
on going aft again from the bows, 
where I had been looking at her, I 
sent my eye down the hatchway into 
the men’s birth, and there were the 
whole crew at breakfast, laughing 
and joking, and enjoying themselves, 
as heartily, apparently, nay, I verily 
believe in reality, as if they had been 
ina yacht on a cruise of pleasure, in 
place of having one enemy nearly 
within gunshot astern, and another 
trying to cut them off a-head. 

At this moment the schooner in 
chase luffed up in the wind, and I 
noticed the foot of the foresail lift. 
“ You'll have it now, friend. Obed ; 
there’s at you in earnest.” While I 
spoke, acolumn of thick white smoke 
poe over the bows of the Gleam, 
about twenty yards to windward, and 
then blew back again amongst the 
sails and rigging, as if a gauze veil 
had for an instant been thrown over 
the little vessel, rolling off down the 
wind to leeward, in whirling eddies ; 

owing Sere -d and thinner, —_ it 

isappe altogether. I heard the 
elport this time, and the shot fell 
cose alongside of us. 
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“ A good mark with that apple,” 
coolly observed the captain; “ the 
long Tom must be a tearer to pitch 
its mouthful of iron this length.” 

Another succeeded ; and if I had 
been still pinned up in the compa- 
nion, there would have been no log 
now, for it went crash through it 
into the hold. “ Ge it, my boys,” 
shouted I; “ a few more as well 
aimed, and heigh for the Firebrand’s 
gun-room |” 

At the mention of the Firebrand 
I thought Obed started, but he soon 
recovered himself, and looking at 
me with all the apparent composure 
in the world, he smiled as he said, 
“ Not so fast, Lieutenant; you and 
I have not drank our last glass of 
swizzle yet, I guess. If I can but 
weather that chap a-head, I don’t fear 
the schooner.” 

The corvette had by this time an- 
swered the signal from the Gleam, 
and had hauled his wind so, that I 
did not conceive it possible that the 
Wave could scrape clear, without 
coming under his broadside. “ You 
won't try it, Obed, surely ?” 

“ Answer me this, and I’ll tell 
you,” rejoined he. “ Does that cor- 
vette now carry long 18’s or 32- 
pound carronades ?” 

“ She carries $2-pound carronades.” 

“ Then you'll not sling your cot in 
her gun-room this cruise.” 

All this time the little Wave was 
carrying to it gallantly, her jib-boom 
bending like whalebone, and her long 
slender topmasts whipping about 
like a couple of fishing-rods, as she 
thrashed at it, sending the spray 
flashing over her mast heads at every 
pitch ; but notwithstanding her wea- 
therly qualities, the heavy cross sea, 
as she drove into it, headed her off 
bodily, and she could not prevent 
the Gleam from creeping up on her 
weather quarter, where she pepper- 
ed away from her long 24-pounder, 
throwing the shot over and over us. 

To tack, therefore, would have 
been to run into the lion’s mouth, 
and to bear up was equally hopeless, 
as the corvette, going free, would 
have chased her under water; the 
only chance remaining was to stand 
on, and trust to the breeze taking 
off, and try to weather the ship, now 


‘about three miles distant on our lee- 


bow, braced sharp up on the oppo- 
site tack, and quite aware of our . 
game, . 
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As the corvette and the Wave near- 
ed each other, he threw a shot at us 
from the boat gun on his topgallant 
forecastle, as if to ascertain beyond 
all doubt the extent of our insanity, 
and whether we were serious in our 
attempt to weather him and escape. 

Obed held right on his course, like 
grim Death. Another bullet whis- 
tled over our mast-heads, and, with 
the aid of the glass, I could see by 
the twinkling of feet, and here and 
there a busy peering face through 
the ports, that the crew were at 
quarters fore and aft, while fourteen 
marines or so were all ready rigged 
on the poop, and the nettings were 
bristling through the whole length 
of the ship, with fifty or sixty small- 
arm men. 

All this I took care to communi- 
cate to Obediah. “ I say, my good 
friend, I see little to laugh at in 
all this. If you do go to windward of 
him at all, which I greatly doubt, you 
will have to cross his fore-foot with- 
in pistol-shot at the farthest, and then 
you will have to rasp along his whole 
broadside of ‘pea small, and they 
are right well prepared and ready for 
you, thatI can tell you; the skipper of 
that ship has had some hedication, I 

uess, in the war on your coast, for 

e seems up to your tricks, and I 
don’t doubt but he will tip you the 
stem, if need be, with as little com- 
punction as I would kill a cock- 
roach, devil confound the whole 
breed! There,—I see his marines 
and small-arm men handling their 
firelocks, as thick as sparrows under 
the lee of a hedge in a snow-storm, 
and the people are training the bull- 
dogs fore and aft. Why, this is down- 
right, stark staring lunacy, Obed; 
we shall be smashed like an egg- 
shell, and all hands of us whipped 
off to Davy from your cursed fool- 
hardiness.” 

I had made several pauses in my 
address, expecting an answer, but 
Obed was mute asastone. Atlength 
I took the glass from my eye, and 
turned round to look at him, startled 
by his silence. 

I might have heard of such things, 
but I had never before seen the 





working of the spirit so forcibly and 
fearfully demonstrated by the aspect 
of the outward man. With the excep- 
tion of myself, he was the only man 
on deck, as before mentioned, and 
by this time he was squatted down 
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on it, with his long legs and thighs 
thrust down into the cabin, through 
the open skylight. The little vessel 
happened to carry a weather helm, 
so that his long sinewy arms, with 
their large veins and leaders strained 
to cracking, covered but a small way 
below the elbow by his jacket, were 
stretched as far as they could clutch 
the tiller to windward, and his enor- 
mous head, supported on his very 
short trunk, that seemed to be coun- 
tersunk into the deck, gave him a 
most extraordinary appearance. But 
this was not all; his complexion, 
usually sallow and sunburnt, was 
now ghastly and blue, like that of 
the corpse of a drowned man; the 
muscles of the neck, and the flesh 
of the cheeks and chin were rigid 
and fixed, and shrunk into one half 
of their usual compass; the lips were 
so compressed that they had entirely 
disappeared, and all that marked his 
mouth, was a black line; the nos- 
trils were distended, and thin and 
transparent, while the forehead was 
shrivelled into the most minute, and 
immovable wrinkles, as if done 
with a crimping instrument, while 
over his eyes, or rather his eye, for 
he kept one closed as if it had been 
hermetically sealed, he had lashed 
with half a dozen turns of spun-yarn 
a wooden socket, like the but-end of 
an opera glass, fitted with some sort 
of magnifier, through which he peer- 
ed out a-head most intensely, stoop- 
ing down, and stretching his long 
bare neck to its utmost reach, that 
he might see under the foot of the 
foresail. 

I had scarcely time to observe all 
this, when a round shot came 
through the head of the mainsail, 

razing the mast, and the very next 
instant a bushel of grape, from one 
of the bow guns, a 32 lb. carronade, 
was crashed in on us a-midships. I 
flung down the glass, and dived 
through*the companion into the 
cabin—I am not ashamed to own it; 
and any man who would undervalue 
my courage in consequence, can 
never, taking into consideration the 
pean of my situation, have 
snown the appalling sound, or infer- 
nal effect of a discharge of grape. 
Round shot in broadsides is a joke 
to it; musketry is a joke to it;, but 
only conjure up in your imagination, 
a shower of iron bullets, of the size 
of well grown plums, to the number 








. 
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of from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty, taking effect within a circle, 
not above ten feet in diameter, and 
that all this time there was neither 
honour nor glory in the case, for I was 
a miserable captive, and I fancy Imay 
save myself the trouble of farther 
enlargement. I found that the crew 
had by this time started and taken 
up the planks of the cabin floor, and 
had stowed themselves well down 
into the run, so as to be as much out 
of harm’s way as they could manage, 
but there was neither fear nor flinch- 
ing amongst them; and although to- 
tally devoid of all gasconade, on the 
contrary, they had taken all the pre- 
cautions men could do in their situ- 
ation, to keep out of harm’s way, or 
at least to lessen the danger, there 
they sat, silent, and cool, and deter- 
mined. I shall never undervalue an 
American as an enemy again, thought 
I. I lay down on the side of the 
little vessel], now nearly level as she 
lay over, alongside of Paul Brandy- 
wine, in a position that commanded 
a view of Obed’s face, through the 
small scuttle. Ten minutes might 
have elapsed—a tearing crash—and 
a rattle on the deck overhead, as if 
a shower of stones had been thrown 
from aloft on it. 

- “ That’s through the mainmast, I 
expect,” quoth Paul. 

I looked from him to the Captain ; 
a black thick stream of blood was 
trickling down behind his ear. Paul 
had noticed it also. 

“ You are hurt by one of them 
splinters, I see; give me the helm 
now, Captain ;” and, crushed down 
as the poor fellow appeared to be un- 
der some fearful and mysterious con- 
sciousness of impending danger, he 
nevertheless addressed himself to 
take his Captain’s’ place. 

“ Hold your blasted tongue” —was 
the polite rejoinder. 

“ I say, Captain,’—shouted your 
humble servant, “ you may as well 
eat pease with a pitchfork, as try to 
weather him. You are hooked, man, 
flounder as you will. Old Nick can’t 
shake you clear—so I won’t stand 
this any longer ;” and making a 
spring, | jammed myself through the 
skylight, until I sat on the deck, look- 
ing aft, and confronting him, and 
there we were stuck up like the 
two kings of Brentford, or a couple 
of smiling cherries on one stalk. I 
have often laughed over the figure 


we must have cut, but at the time 
there was that going on, that would 
have made Comus himself look 
grave. I had at length fairly aroused 
the sleeping devil within him.— 
“ Look out there, Lieutenant — 
look out there,’—and he pointed 
with his sinister claw down to lee- 
ward. I did so—whew !—what a 
sight for poor MasterThomasCringle! 
e You are booked for an outside 
place, Master Tommy”—thought I 
to myself—for there was the corvette 
in very truth—she had just tacked, 
and was close aboard of us, on our 
lee quarter, within musket-shot at 
the farthest, bowling along upon a 
wind, with the green, hissing, multi- 
tudinous sea surging along her sides, 
and washing up in foam, like snow 
flakes, through the mid-ship ports, 
far aft on the quarter deck, to the 
glorification of Jack, who never 
minds a wet jacket, so long as he 
witngsses the discomfiture of his ally, 
Peter Pipeclay. The press of canvass 
she was carrying laid her over, until, 
her copper sheathing, clear as glass, 
and glancing like gold, was seen high 
above the water, throughout her 
whole length, above which rose her 
glossy jet black bends, surmounted 
by a milk-white streak, broken at 
regular intervals into eleven goodly 
ports, from which the British can- 
non, ugly customers at the best, 
were grinning, tompion out, open- 
mouthed at us; and above all, the 
clean, well-stowed white hammocks 
filled the nettings, from tafferel to 
cathead—oh ! that I had been in one 
of them, snug on the berth deck! 
Aloft, a cloud of white sail swelled 
to the breeze, till the cloth seemed 
inclined to say good-by to the bolt. 
ropes, bending the masts like willow- 
wands (as if the dévil, determined to 
beat Paganini himself, was preparing 
fiddlesticks to play a spring with, on 
the cracking and straining weather 
shrouds and backstays,) and tearing 
her sharp wedge-like bows out of the 
bowels of the long swell, until the 
cutwater, and ten yards of the keel 
next to it, were hove clean out of 
the sea, into which she would de- 
scend again with a roaring plunge, 


burying every thing up to the hause- ~ | 


holes, and driving the brine into 
mist, over the fore-top, like vapour 
from a waterfall, through which, as 
she rose again, the bright red copper 
on her bows flashed back the sun 
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beams in momentary rainbows. We 
were so near, that [ could with the 
naked eye distinctly see the faces of 
the men. There were at least 150 
determined fellows at quarters, and 
clustered, with muskets in their hands, 
wherever they could be posted to 
most advantage. 

There they were in groups about 
the ports, (I could even see thé cap- 
tains of the guns, examining the 
locks,) in their clean white frocks 
and trowsers, the ofticers of the ship, 
and the marines, clearly distinguish- 
able by their blue or red jackets, 
I could discern the very sparkle of the 
epaulets. 

High overhead the red cross, that 
for a thousand years “ has braved the 
battle and the breeze,’ blew out 
strong from the Peake, like a sheet 
of flickering white flame, or a thing 
instinct with life, struggling to tear 
away the ensign haulyards, and to 
escape high into the clouds: while, 
from the main-royal-mast-head, the 
long white pennant streamed up- 
wards into the azure heavens, like a 
ray of silver light. Oh! it was a 
sight “most beautiful to see,” as the 
old song hath it,—but I confess I 
would have preferred that pleasure 
from t’other side of the hedge. 

There was no hailing nor trum- 
peting, although, as we crossed on 
opposite tacks when we first wea- 
thered her, just before she hove in 
stays, I had heard a shrill voice 
sing out, “ Take good aim, men— 
Fire;” but now each cannon in thun- 
der shot forth its glance of flame, 
without a word being utttered, as 
she kept away to bring them to 
bear in succession, while the long 
feathery cloud of whirling white 
smoke, that shrouded her sides from 
stem to stern, was sparkling bril- 
liantly throughout with crackling 
musketry, for all the world like fire- 
flies in a bank of night fog from the 
hills, until the breeze blew it back 
again through the rigging, and once 
more unveiled the lovely craft in all 
her pride and glory. “ You see all 
that?” said Obed.—“ To be sure I 
do, and I feel something too;” for a 
_ par rasping jar was repeated in 

id succession three or four times, 


as 80 many shot struck our hull, and 
made the splinters glance about mer 
rily; and the musket-balls were mot- 
tling our top sides and spars, plump< 
ing into the timber, whit, whit! as 
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thick as ever you saw schoolboys 
plastering a church door with clay- 
pellets. There was a heavy groan, 
and a stir amongst the seamen in the 
run. “ And, pray,do you see and hear 
all that yourself, Master Obed? The 
iron has clenched some of your chaps 
down there.—Stay a bit, you shall 
have a better dose presently, you 
obstinate old——” 

He waved his hand, and inter- 
rupted me with great energy—“ I 
dare not give in, I cannot give in; 
all I have in the world swims in the 
little hooker, and strike I will not 
so long as two planks stick toge~ 
ther.” 

“ Then,” quoth I,“ you are sim- 
ply a damned, cold-blooded, calcu- 
lating scoundrel—brave I will never 
call you.” I saw he was now stung 
to the quick. 

“ Lieutenant, smuggler as I am, 
don’t goad me to what worse I may 
have been; there are some deeds 
done in my time, which at a mo- 
ment like this I don’t much like te 
think upon. I am a desperate man, 
Master Cringle ; don’t, for your own 
sake, as well as mine, try me too 
far.” 

“ Well but”—— persisted I. He 
would hear nothing. 

“ Enough said, sir, enough said; 
there was not an honester trader nor 
a happier man in all the Union, un- 
til your infernal pillaging and burn- 
ing squadron in the Chesapeake cap- 
tured and ruined me; but I paid it 
off on the prize-master, although we 
were driven on the rocks after all. 
I paid it off, and, God help me, I 
have never thriven since, enemy al- 
though he was. I see the poor fel- 
low’s face yet, as I” He checked 
himself suddenly, as i? aware that 
he might say more than could be 
conveniently retracted. “ But I dare 
not be taken; let that satisfy you, 
Master Cringle, so go below—below 
with you, sir’—I saw he had suc- 
ceeded in lashing himself into a fury 
— or, by the Almighty God, who 
hears me, I shall be tempted to do 
another deed, the remembrance of 
which will haunt me till my dying 
day.” 

All this passed in no time, as we 
say, much quicker than one can read 
it; and I now saw that the corvette 
had braced up, sharp to the wind 
again, on the sane tack that we were 
on ; 80 I slipped down like an eel, and 
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once more stretched myself beside 
Paul, on the leeside of the cabin. We 
soon found that she was after us in 
earnest, by the renewal of the can- 
nonade, and the breezing up of the 


small arms again. Two round shot 
now tore right through the deck, 
just beneath the larboard coamings 
of the main hatchway ; the little ves- 
sel’s deck, as she lay over, being al- 
together exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
they made her whole frame tremble 
again, smashing every thing in their 
way to shivers, and going right out 
through her bottom on the opposite 
side, within a dozen streaks of her 
keel, while the rattling of the clus- 
tered grapeshot every now and then 
made us start, the musketry all the 
while peppering away like a hail 
shower. Still the skipper, who I 
— every moment to see puf- 
fed away from the tiller like smoke, 
held upon deck as if he had been 
bullet-proof, and seemed to escape 
the hellish tornado of missiles of all 
sorts and sizes by amiracle. “ He 
is in league with the old one, Paul,” 
said I; “ howsoever, you must be 
nabbed, for you see the ship is fore- 
reaching on you, and you can’t go 
on tother tack, surely, with these 
pretty eylet holes between wind and 
water on the weather side there? 
Your captain is mad—why will you, 
then, and all these poor fellows, go 
down, because he dare not surren- 
der, for some good deed of his own, 
eh ?” f 

The roar of the cannon and noise 
of the musketry made it necessary 
for me to raise my voice here, which 
the small scuttle, like Dionysius’s 
ear, conveyed unexpectedly to my 
friend, the captain, on deck. 

“ Hand me up my pistols, Paul.” 

It had struck me before, and I was 
now certain, that from the time he 
had becomé so intensely excited as 
he was HOw, that he spoke with a 
pure English accent, without the 
smallest dash of Yankeeism. “ So, 
so: I see—rio wonder you won't 
strike, you renegade,” cried I. 

“ You have tampered with my 
crew, sir, and abused me,” he an- 
nounced, in a stern, slow tone, much 
more alarming than his former fierce- 
ness, “so take that, to quiet you;” 
and deuce take me if he did not, the 
moment he received the pistols from 
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his mate, fire slap at me, the ball 
piercing the large muscle of my neck 
on the right side, missing the artery 
by the merest accident. - Thinking L 
was done for, I covered my face with 
my hands, and commended myself 
to God, with all the resignation that 
could be expected from a poor young 
fellow in my grievous circumstances, 
capectt be cut off in the prima 
vera of his days, and to part for 
ever from ——. Poo, that there line 
is not my forte. However, finding 
the hemorrhage by no means great, 
and that the wound was in fact slight, 
I took the captain’s rather strong 
hint to be still, and lay quiet, until 
a 32 1b. shot struck us bang on the 
quarter. The subdued force with 
which it came, showed that we were 
widening our distance, for it did not 
drive through and through with a 
crash, but lodged in a timber; never- 
theless it started one of the planks 
across which Paul and I Jay, and 
itched us both with extreme vio- 
ence bodily into the run amongst 
the men, three of them lying amongst 
the ballast, which was covered with 
blood, two badly wounded, and one 
dead. I came off with some slight 
bruises; however not so the poor 
mate. He had been nearest the end 
or bué that was started, which there. 
by struck him so forcibly, that it 
fractured his spine, and dashed him 
amongst his shipmates, shriekin 
piercingly in his great agony, an 
clutching whatever he could grasp 
with his hands, and tearing whatever 
he could reach with his teeth, while 
his limbs_below his waist were dead 
and paralysed.—* Oh, Christ! wa- 
ter, water,” he cried, “ water, for 
the love of God, water!” The crew 
did all they could; but his torments 
increased—the blood began to flow 
from his mouth—his hands became 
clay-cold and pulseless—his fea- 
tures sharp, blue, and death-like— 
his respiration difficult—the choking 


death-rattle succeeded, and in ten 


minutes he was dead. 

This was the last shot that teld— 
every report became more and more 
faint, and the musketry soon ceased 
altogether. 

he breeze had taken off, and the 
Wave, resuming her superiority in 
light winds, had escaped. ; 
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TO MY BIRDIE. 


*Tis many a long year now, Birdie! 
Aye, sure—some seven years good, , 
Since I rhymed to you one day, 
On a certain morn of May, 
In an idle, sing-song mood. 


I remember it all as well, Birdie, 

The hour, and the place, and the mood, 
As if time, since slipt away, 
Were little more than a day, 

And yet it is seven years good ! 


A great sum of life struck off, Birdie! 
And I feel it has told with me— 
But you're looking as young and bright 
As you did in that May morn’s light, 
And you're singing more merrily. 


For then you was moping and mute, Birdie, 
Though I begg’d (and you seem’d to 
hear me 
That you'd tune up that little throat, 
But you never vouchsafed a note, 
Not a single note to cheer me. 


And your silence seem’d very unkind ; 
For, in sooth—as I well remember-— 
Though Earth wore her best array, 
That beautiful month of May 
My heart was as sad as December. 


For then first I felt myself lonely, 
Quite—quite left alone upon earth, 

Hid for ever the last loving face, 

And even the old dog's place, 
Forsaken beside the hearth. 


And I—though a sickly creature, 
Might still live lingering on, 

Like a trampled passion- flower, 

Torn from the native bower, 
When all it had clung to, was gone, . 


I sat at my pleasant window, 

Where the myrtle and rose peep’d in, 
And without, such a smile serene 
Pervaded the whole fair scene, 

That sorrow seem’d almost a sin. 


And I tried to rejoice with Nature, 

For my heart was not sullen though sad ; 
But the cloud of my spirit lay 
On all beautiful things that day, 

And I could not—lI could not be glad. 


So I turned again to the task 

That had dropt unperceivedon my knee, 
And my needle began to ply, 
Busily—busily— 

As fast, as fast could be. 


Stitch after stitch I set, 
Mechanically true, 


But the seeming gaze,intent, 
On that dull labour bent, 
Had little with thought to do. 


And soon from the careless finger 

A crimson drop was drawn— 
And next—from a source less near— 
Another, as crystal clear, 

Dropt on the snowy lawn. 


And my eyes grew dim—and again 
My hands fell listlessly— 

And the sound of my very breath, 

In that stillness as deep as death, 
Was a distress to me. 


* Oh! for a sound of life 
From a single living thing,” 

Impatiently I cried — 

And thou wert by my side, 
Birdie! and didst not sing. 


’T was then, that rhymed remonstrance 
(So touching !) I spake to thee, 

Not surely less improving, 

Than it was deeply moving, " 
And its effect on me 


Was wondrously relieving— 
For as my verse flow'd on, 
Sad thoughts it did beguile, 
And for a little while 
My loneliness was gone. 


And from that very morning, 
Birdie! I do opine, 

There has been more in thee 

Than common eyes can see— 
Or any eyes but mine. 


*Tis not because thy music 
Ts ceaseless now all day, 
(As many a deafened guest 
Can feelingly attest, ) 
That thus of thee I say: 


But, that when night is round us, 
And every guest is gone, 

And by the taper’s beam, 

Or fire-light’s redder gleam, 
With thee I’m left alone, 


Forth from thy wiry prison, 
Soft silvery tones ’gin swell, 

More sweet and tender far 

Than tenderest warblings are 
Of love-lorn Philomel— 


And thou, the while, fast perched, 
As if asleep—so still! 
That tremulous under tone, 
Liquidly gurgling on, 
Like a tiny, tinkling rill— 
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And when I watch thee closer, 
Small creature! with surprise, 
Half doubtful, if from thee 
That marvellous melody, 
I meet thy wakeful eyes, 


Those bright black eyes, so strangely, 


Methinks, that answer mine ; 
Tt surely seems to me, 
Some spirit thou must be, 

Pent in that plumy shrine— ~ 


But whether spirit, fairy, 

Or mortal bird thou art, 
I thank thee, pretty creature ! 
My comforter! my teacher! 

I thank thee from my heart— 


My comforter I call thee— 
For many a heavy hour, 

Hath lightened of its sadness, 

Nay—half attuned to gladness, 


Thy small pipe’s witching: power. 


And often time while list’ning, 
I've caught th’ infectious tone ; 

And murmured fitful words— 

And touched a few faint chords, 
Wild music of my own; 


Till to the realms of Cloud land, 
Freed Fancy winged her flight, 
Far, far beneath her leaving 
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This world of sin and grieving— 
So, Birdie, with good right 


My Comforter I call thee— 
My Teacher thou should’st be ; 
For sure some lesson holy, 
Of wisdom, meek and lowly, 
May reason learn from thee. 


Debarred from choicest blessings 
Inferior, good to prize— 
Thou hymn’st the light of Heaven, 
Though not to thee ’tis given 
To soar into the skies, 


Content thou art, and thankful, 
For some poor gather’d weed ; 
Though nature's charter’d right, 
In gardens of delight, 
Gave thee to sport and feed— 


Thou renderest good for evil, 
For sad captivity 


~ Sweet music—all thy treasure ;— 


Oh Birdie! when I measure 
Philosophy with thee, 


I feel how much I’m wanting, 
Though more is given to me— 
That thou—poor soul-less creature! 

Mayst trulg be the teacher 


Of se anity. 


Cc. 





HOMER’sS HYMNS, 
No. VI1.—HeE ius, or Tne Sun. 


Daveurter of Jove, Calliope, begin, sweet muse, and sing to me 
Of Helius, God that shines above; whom in her nuptial bed 
Euryphaessa bare the Son of Heaven and Earth Hyperion,— 
Hyperion, that in bond of love with his own sister wed. 

To them were fairest offspring born; with roseate arms the gentle morn ~, 
Aurora, and the mellow-hair’d Selene, Queen of Night; 

And the unwearied Helius, that ever shineth glorious 

To mortals and immortals, riding in his chariot bright. 

Beneath his helmet gold-besprent look out his eyes omnipotent, 

And rays of splendour shoot around out from his beaming face : 
Touch’d by his cheek’s celestial glow, his locks about his temples flow 
In waving gold, and brilliant light and everlasting grace. 


His air-wrought mantle floats behind, and crisps and glitters to the wind 


He stands up in his chariot high, that sturdy stallions draw. 


The steeds well-yoked in golden link through Heaven’s broad pathway to 


the brink 


Of ocean drives the wondrous God, and fills the world with awe. 


Hail, Helius, bail! do thou impart new warmth and vigour to my heart, 


Propitious ; ’tis from thee begins my bold adventurous story, 
From thee I dare in hymns and odes to lift the fame of demigods, 
E’en as the Olympian choir above proclaim their deeds of glory. 


No, VIL—MInerva. 


Paxvas Minerva, goddess bright, with azure eye of heavenly light, 
I sing, in council wisest best, in battle brave victorious, 


VOL. XXXII. NO. CXCVI, 


Cc 
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Of arm the foe-girt town to save, the virgin Queen sedate and grave, 
Whom Jove from out his awful head begat all great and glorious, 

And flaming in her arms of gold—amazed the Gods beheld her bold 

Leap forth from Jove’s immortal front, and shake the glittering spear ; 
Then all Olympus quaked with dread beneath the mighty virgin’s tread ; 
Earth shriek’d a direful shriek, and ocean rock’d with instant fear, 
Commingling his dark waters wide, and backward rush’d the heaving tide: 
Hyperion’s son in Heaven’s mid course drew up his reins, and staid 

His panting steeds, and wond’ring stood—till th’ azure-eyed in placid mood 
From her immortal shoulders down her glittering armour laid. 

Then Jove in rapture view’d the sight. Pallas Minerva, Goddess bright, 
Daughter of Jove th’ Omnipotent, heaven’s A‘gis-bearing king, 

All hail, thy guardian weapon wield, and with thine arm protecting shield 
The bard, that mid his varying verse again thy praise shall sing. 


No. VIII.—D1ana. 


“ Queen and huntress, chaste and fair,” 
With jocund cry and golden quiver, 
Startled from his sylvan lair, 
Flies the hart before her ever. 
I, the virgin sister, we 
Of the golden-sworded King. 


O’er woody hills and windy crags 
She pursues, rejoicing, flying 

Sends her shafts among the stags ; 
Sure the prey—and at their dying, 

Tremble all the tops of hills, 

Shriek the woods, the rocks, the rills. 


Beasts around do howl and roar, 
Shudders earth, and sea resoundeth ; 
Dauntless joyeth she the more, 
And wheresoe’er she willeth, boundeth 
By dingle, dell, o’er mountain top, 
And shafts do fly, and beasts do drop. 


Sated with the joyous chace, 

She her flexile bow unbendeth ; 
In sister love, with queenly pace 

To the Delphian mansion tendeth, 
To lead in dance and harmony 
The Muses nine and Graces three. 


Graces three and Muses nine, 
Together link’d await—receive her— 
High she hangs her bow divine, 
And her golden-shafted quiver ; 
All her glittering raiment on, 
To raise the choral unison. 


They from their immortal throats, 
Pouring sounds divinest, rarest, 
Dancing as the music floats, 
Blithely hymn Latona, fairest ; 
Blest in offspring to delight, 
Excellently good and bright. 
The glorious King, the quiver’d Queen, 
Sprung of mighty Jove, excelling 
= in cart n soul .~ mien, 
upon Olympus dwelling ; 
Hail, my songs oe bei ng 
You that best and greatest are! 
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MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES.* 


Tue age of Napoleon is one, of 
the delineation of which history and 
biogrepey will never be weary. Such 
is the variety of incidents which it 
exhibits—the splendid and _ heart- 
stirring events which it records—the 
immortal characters which it por- 
trays—and the important conse- 
quences which have followed from 
it, that the interest felt in its delinea- 
tion, so far from diminishing, seems 
rather to increase with the lapse of 
time, and will continue through all 
succeeding ages, like the eras of 
Themistocles, Ceesar, and the Cru- 
sades, to form the noblest and most 
favourite subjects of historical de- 
scription. 

umerous as have been the Me- 
moirs which have issued from the 
French press during the last fifteen 
years, in relation to this eventful era, 
the public passion for information 
on it is still undiminished. Every 
new set of Memoirs which is usher- 
ed into the world with an historical 
name, or any pretensions to authen- 
ticity, is eagerly read by all classes 
on the continent. English transla- 
tions generally appear in due time, 
but they are, in general, so extreme- 
ly ill executed, as to give no concep- 
tion whatever of the spirit of the 
original; and as there is not one 
reader out of an hundred who can 
read French with such facility as to 
make it a matter of pleasure, the 
consequence is, that these delight- 
ful works are still but imperfectly 
known to the British public. Every 
person intimately acquainted with 
their composition, must have per- 
ceived in what an extremely unfa- 
vourable aspect they appear in our 
ordinary translations ; and in the ut- 
ter ignorance of the principles of 
revolution which pervades the great 
bulk of the best informed classes in 
this country, compared to what ob- 
tains on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, is to be found the best evidence, 
that the great historical works which 
have recently appeared on the events 
of the last forty years in France, have 
had no share whatever in the forma- 
tion of public opinion in this country. 


The Duchess of Abrantes under- 
takes the work of Memoirs of her 
own Times with singular and almost 
power advantages. Her mother, 

adame Permon, a Corsican lady 
of high rank, was extremely intimate 
with the family of Napoleon. She 
rocked the future emperor on her 
knee from the day of his birth, and 
the intimacy of the families conti- 
nued till he was removed to the 
command of the army of Italy, in 
April 1796. The authoress herself, 
though then a child, recounts with 
admirable esprit, and all the air of 
truth, a number of early anecdotes 
of Napoleon; and after his return 
from Egypt she was married to Ju- 
not, then Governor of Paris, and 
subsequently admitted as an habi- 
tual guest in the court circle of the 
First Consul. In her Memoirs, we 
have thus a picture of the private 
and domestic life of Napoleon from 
his cradle to his grave; we trace 
him through all the gradations of the 
Ecole Militaire, the artillery service, 
the campaigns of Italy, the return 
from Egypt, the Consulate, and the 
Empire, and live with those who 
have filled the world with their re- 
nown, as we would do with our 
most intimate acquaintances and 
friends. 

It has always struck us as a sin- 
gular proof of the practical sagacity 
and just discrimination of character 
in Sir Walter Scott, that though his 
Life of Napoleon was published be 
fore the Memoirs of Bourienne, the 
view which he gives of Napoleon’s 
character fs substantially the same 
as that drawn by his confidential se- 
cretary, his school companion, and 
the depositary of his inmost thoughts. 
This isvery remarkable. The French 
are never weary of declaiming on 
the inaccuracies of the Scottish bio- 

apher, and declare that he wrote 

istory in romance, and romance in 
history; but they have never been 
able to point, out any serious or im- 
portant error in his narrative. The 
true reproach against Sir Walter’s 
work is of a different kind, and con- 
sists in this, not that he has incor- 
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we have not seen the English version, 


The Translations are executed by ourselves, as 
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rectly stated facts, but unjustly co- 
loured. opinions; that he has not 
done justice to any of the parties 
whose conflicts desolated France du- 
ring the revolution, and. has. written 

er in the spirit of an English ob- 
server, than one participant, in the 
feelings of the actors in those mighty 
events. There is but one way in 
which this defect can be avoided by 
a native of this country, and that is, 
by devoting himself for years to the 
study of the memoirs and historians 
of the Revolution, and by acquiring, 
by incessant converse with the wri- 
tings, somewhat of the spirit which 
animates the people of the continent. 
The object to be attained by this, is 
not to imbibe their prejudices, or 
become infatuated by their errors, 
but to know and appreciate. their 
ideas, and do that justice to passions 
directed against this country, which 
we willingly award to those excited 
in its favour. 

The character of Napoleon has 
been drawn by his contemporaries 
with more graphic power than any 
other “paw peubad in history; and yetso 
varied and singular isthe combination 
of qualities which it exhibits, and so 
much at variance with what we 
usually observe in human. nature 
around us, that there is no man can 
say he has a clear perception of what 
it actually was :—Braye, without 
being chivalrous; sometimes _hu- 
mane, seldom generous; insatiable in 
ambition; inexhaustible in resources; 
without a thirst for blood, but totally 
indifferent to it when his interests 
were concerned; without any fixed 
ideas on religion, but a strong per- 
ception of its necessity as a part of 
the mechanism of government; a 
great general with a small army, a 
mighty conqueror with a large one ; 
gifted with extraordinary powers of 

rception, and the clearest insight 
into every subject connected with 
mankind; without extensive informa- 
tion derived from study; but. the 
rarest aptitude for making himself 
master of every subject from actual 
observation; ardently devoted, to 
glory, and yet incapable of te self- 
sacrifice which constitutes its highest 
honours ; he exhibited a mixture of 
great and selfish qualities, such as 

rhaps never were before combined 
many single individual. His greatest 
defect was the total and systematic 
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rd. of truth which pervaded 
all his thoughts, He was totally with- 
out the droiture, or honesty, which 
forms the best and most dignified 
feature in the Gothic or German 


disrega 


character. The maxim, Magna est 
veritas et prevalebit, never seems to 
have crossed his mind. His intellect 
was the perfection of that of the Celt 
or Greek; without a shadow of the 
magnanimity and honesty which has 
ever characterised the Roman and 
Gothic races of mankind. Devoted 
as he was to the captivating idol of 
posthumous fame; deeming, as he 
did, that to live in the recollection 
and admiration of future ages “ con- 
stituted the true immortality of the 
soul,” he never seems to have been 
aware that truth is essential to the 
purest and most lasting celebrity ; 
and that the veil which artifice or flat- 
tery draws over falsehood during the 
prevalence of power, will be borne 
away with a merciless hand on its 
termination. 

In the Memoirs of Napoleon and 
of the Archduke Charles, the oppo- 
site character of their minds, and of 
the races to which they belonged, is 
singularly portrayed. Those of the 
latter are written with a probity, an 
integrity, and an impartiality above 
all praise; he censures. himself for 
his faults with a severity unknown 
to Cesar or Frederick, and touches 
with a light hand on those glorious 
successes which justly gained for 
him the title of Saviour of Germany. 
Cautious, judicious, and reasonable, 
his arguments convince the under- 
standing, but neither kindle the ima- 

ination nor inspire the fancy. In the 

emoirs of Napoleon, on the other 
hand, dictated to Montholon and 
Gourgaud, there are to be seen in 
every page symptoms of the clearest 
and most forcible intellect; a coup 
@eil over every subject of match- 
less vigour and reach ; an ardent and 
impassioned imagination; passions 
which have ripened under a south- 
ern.sun, and conceptions which have 
shared in the luxuriant growth of 
tropical. climates, Yet amidst all 
these varied excellencies, we often 
regret the simple donhomie of the 
German narvative,. We admire. the 
clearness of the division, the lucid 
view..of every, subject, the graphic 
poner of the pictures, and the forei- 
le perspicuity of the Janguage; but 
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we have a total want of confidence 


in the veracity of the narrative. In 
every page we discover something 
suppressed or coloured, to magnify 
the importance of the writer in the 
estimation of those who study his 
work; and while we incessantly re- 
cur to it for striking political views, 
or consummate military criticism, 
we must consult works of far inferior 
celebrity for the smallest details in 
which his fame was personally con- 
cerned. We may trust him in spe- 
culations on the future destiny of 
nations, the march of revolutions, or 
the cause of military success; but 
we cannot rely on thenumbers stated 
to have been engaged, or the killed 
and wounded in a single engage- 
ment. 

The character of Napoleon has 
mainly rested, since the publication 
of his work, on Bourienne’s Memoirs. 
The peculiar opportunities which he 
had of becoming acquainted with the 
inmost thoughts of the First Consul, 
and the ability and graphic powers of 
his narrative, have justly secured for 
it an immense reputation. It is proba- 
ble that the private character and hid- 
den motives of Napoleon will mainly 
rest with posterity on that celebrated 
work. Every day brings out some- 
thing to support its veracity ; and the 
concurring testimony of the mostin- 
telligent of the contemporary wri- 
ters tends to shew, that his narra- 
tive is, upon the whole, the most 
faithful that has yet been published. 
Still it is obvious that there is a se- 
cret rankling at the bottom of Bou- 
rienne’s heart against his old school- 
fellow. He could hardly be expect- 
ed to forgive the extraordinary rise 
and matchless celebrity of one who 
had so long been his equal. He 
evinces the highest admiration for 
the Emperor, and, upon the whole. 
has probably done him justice; yet, 
upon ticular points, a secret 
spleen is apparent; and though there 
seems no ground for discrediting 
any of his facts, yet we must riot in 
every instance ‘adopt implicitly the 
colouring in which he has paiiited 
them. It is quite plain that Bouri- 
enné was involved in some money 
transactions, in which Napoleon con- 
‘ceived that he made an improper 
use of the state secrets whicli came to 
his knowledge, in his official situa- 
tion of private secretary ; and that to 
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this cause his exile inté honourable 
and Yucrative banishment at Ham- 
burgh is'to be ascribed. ‘Whether 
this banishment was justly or un- 
justly inflicted, is immaterial in con- 
sidering the credit due to the narra- 
tive. If he was hardly dealt with, 
while our opinion of his individual 
integrity must rise, the weight of the 
feelings of exasperation with which 
he was animated, must receive a 
proportional augmentation. 

he Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Abrantes are well qualified to correct 
the bias, and supply the deficiencies 
of those of his private secretary. As 
a woman, she had no personal rival- 
ry with Napoleon, and could not feel 
herself mortified by his transcend- 
ant success. As the wife of one of 
his favourite’ and most prosperous 
generals, she had'no secret reasons 
of animosity against the author of 
her husband’s elevation. Her ‘inti- 
mate acquaintance also with Na 
leon, from*his very infancy, and be- 
fore flattéry'or power had aggrava- 
ted the faults of his ‘character, ren- 
ders her peculiarly well qualified to 
portray its original tendency. Many 
new ‘lights, accordingly, have been 
thrown upon the eventful period of 
his reign, a8 well as his real charac- 
ter, by her Memoirs. His disposi- 
tion appears in a more amiable light 
—his motives are of a higher kind, 
than from preceding accounts ; and 
we rise from the perusal of her fas- 
cinating volumes with the impres- 
sion, which the more extensively we 
study human nature we shall find to 
be the more correct, that men are 
generally more amiable at bottom 
than we should be inclined to ima- 
gine from their public conduct; that 
their faults are fully as much the re- 
sult of the circumstances in which 
they are placed, as of any inherent 
depravity of disposition ; and that 
dealin gently with those who are 
carried ‘along on the stream of revo- 
lution, we should reserve the weight 
of our indignation for those who put 
the perilous torrent in motion. 

But léaving these general specu- 
lations; it’ istime to lay before our 
‘a few ‘extracts from these 
volomes themselves, and to commu- 
hicateé’some portion of the pleasure 
which we Nave derived from their 
‘perusal. In doing so we shall adopt 
our usual plan of Sat lating the pas- 
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sages ourselves ; for it is impossible 


to convey the least idea of the ori- 
nal in the circumlocutions of the 
ordinary London versions. 

Of the early youth of Napoleon at 
the Ecole Militaire of Paris, with the 
management of which he was in the 
highest degree dissatisfied, we have 
the following interesting account :— 


“ When we got into the carriage, Na- 
poleon, who had contained himself before 
his sister, broke out into the most violent 
invectives against the administration of 
such places as the Maison St Cyr, for 
young ladies, and the Ecole Militaire for 
‘cadets. My uncle, who was extremely 
“quick in his temper, at last got out of all 
‘patience at the tone of cutting bitterness 
~which appeared in his language, and told 
him so without reserve. Napoleon was 
then silent, for enough of good breeding 
still remained to make youth respect the 
voice of those advanced in years. But 
his heart was so full as to be almost 
bursting. Shortly after he led back the 
conversation to the subject, and at last 
his expressions became so offensive that 
my father said to him rudely, ‘ Be si- 
lent ; it ill becomes you, who are educa- 
ted at the expense of the King, to speak 
in that manner.’ 

“ My mother has often since told me, 
she was afraid Napoleon would be suf- 
focated at these words. In an instant he 
became pale and inarticulate. When he 
recovered his voice, he exclaimed, in a 
voice trembling with emotion, ‘I am not 
an eléve of the King, but of the State.’ 

* ¢ A fine distinction truly,’ replied my 
‘uncle. ‘ Whether you are an eléve of the 
King, or of the State, is of no conse- 
quence ; besides, is not the King the 
‘State? I desire that you will not speak 
‘in such terms of your benefactor in my 

nce.’ 

“* I will do nothing to displease you, 
~M. Comnene,’ replied the young man. 
‘€ Permit me only to add, that if Iwas the 
master, and had the power to alter these 
‘regulations, they should be very different, 
‘and for the good of the whole.’ 

“IT have recounted that scene only to 
remark these words—‘ Jf I was the mas- 
ter.’ He has since become so, and all 
the world knows what he bas done for 
the administration of the Ecole Militaire. 
I am convinced that he long entertained 
a painful sense of the humiliation he un- 
derwent at that establishment. At our 
arrival in Paris, he had been a year there, 
and that whole period was one of contra- 
diction and disgust. He was not loved 
by his companions: Many ns who 


‘Were acquainted with my father, declared 
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to him that Napoleon's character was 
such as could not be rendered sociable. 
He was discontented with every thing, 
and expressed his censure aloud in such 
decided terms, as made him pass with 
these old worthies for a young firebrand. 
The result of this conduct was, that his 
removal into a regiment was unanimously 
demanded by every one at the school, 
and thus it advanced the period of his pro- 
motion. He obtained a sub-lieutenancy, 
which was stationed at Grenoble, Be- 
fore his departure, he came to live some 
time with us: My sister was at a con- 
vent, but she came frequently home du- 
ring the period of her vacation. I recol- 
lect that the day when he first put on his 
uniform, he was as joyous as young men 
generally are on such an occasion: but 
his boots gave a singularly ridiculous ap- 
pearance to his figure: they were of such 
enormous dimensions, that his little legs 
quite disappeared within them. Every 
body knows that nothing has so quick an 
eye for the ridiculous as childhood, so the 
moment that my sister and I saw him 
come into the room with these enormous 
boots, we burst out into immoderate fits of 
laughter. Then, as subsequently, he could 
not endure pleasantry, when he was its 
object: My sister, who was considerably 
older than I, answered, that as he had 
girded on his sword, he should consider 
himself as the Chevalier of Dames, and 
be highly flattered by their joking with 
him. 

‘* © It is easy to see,’ said Napoleon with 
a haughty air, ‘ that you are a little miss 
just let loose from school.’ 

‘* My sister was then thirteen years 
old: it may easily be imagined how such 
an expression hurt her. She was of a 
very gentle disposition,—but neither she 
nor any other woman, whatever her age 
or disposition may be, can bear a direct 
insult to her vanity—that of Cecile was 
keenly offended at the expression of little 
miss escaped from school. 

“¢ And you,’ said she, ‘ are nothing but 
a Puss rn Boors.’ 

“ Every one burst out alaughing: the 
stroke had told most effectually. I can- 
not describe the wrath of Napoleon; he 
answered nothing, and it was as well he 
did not. My mother thought the epi- 
thet so well applied, that she laughed with 
all her heart. Napoleon, though little 
accustomed at that time to the usage of 
the world, had a mind too fine, too strong 
an instinctive perception, not to see that 
it was necessary to be silent when his 


adversary was a woman, and personali- 
ties were dealt in: whatever her age was, 


she was entitled to respect. At least, 
such was then the code of politeness in 
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those who dined at table, Now that uti- 
lity and personal interest alone are the 
order of the day, the consumption of 
time in such pieces of politeness is com- 
plained of: and every one grudges the sa- 
crifices necessary to carry into the world 
his little contingent of sociability. 

‘* Bonaparte, though grievously piqued 
at the unfortunate epithet applied to him 
by my sister, affected to disregard it, and 
began to laugh like the rest ; and to prove 
that he bore her no ill will on that ac- 
count, he bought a little present, on which 
was engraved a Puss in Boots, running 
before the carriage of the Marquis of Ca- 
rabus. This present cost him a good 
deal, which assorted ill with the strait- 
ened state of his finances. He added a 
beautiful edition of ‘ Puss in Boots,’ for 
my sister, telling her that it was a Sou- 
venir which he begged her to keep for his 
sake. 

«* ¢ The story-book,’ said my mother, 
‘is too much: if there had only been the 
engraving, it was all well; but the book 
for Cecile, shews you were piqued against 
her.’ 

“ He gave his word to the contrary. 
But I still think with my mother, that 
he was piqued, and bitterly so: the whole 
story was of no small service to me at a 
future time, as will appear in the sequel 
of these memoirs.” —I, 52, 53. 


Several interesting anecdotes are 
preserved of the Reign of Terror, 
singularly characteristic of the hor- 
rors of that eventful period. ‘The fol- 
lowing picture is evidently drawn 
from the life:— 


* On the following day, my brother 
Albert was obliged to remain a consi- 
derable time at home, to put in or- 
der the papers which my father had di- 
rected to be burnt. He went out at three 
o'clock to see us: he found on the road 
groups of men in a state of horrible and 
bloody drunkenness. Many were naked 
down to the waist; their arms, their 
breasts, bathed in blood. At the end of 
their pikes, they bore fragments of clothes 
and bloody remnants: their looks were 
haggard; their eyes inflamed. As, he 
advanced, these groups became more fre- 
quent and hideous. My brother, mor- 
tally alarmed as to our fate, and deter- 
mined at all hazards to rejoin us, push- 
ed on his horse along the Boulevard where 
he then was, and arrived in front of the 
Palace Beaumarchais. There he was ar- 
rested by an immense crowd, composed of 
the same naked and bloody men, but with 
an expression of countenance altogether 
infernal, "They set up hideous cries: 
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they sung, they danced; the Saturnalia 
of Hell were before him. No sooner did 


they see the cabriolet of Albert, than 
they set up still louder cries; An Aris- 
tocrat! an Aristocrat! and in a moment 
the cabriolet was surrounded by a raging 
multitude, in the midst of which an ob- 
ject was elevated and presented to his 
view. Troubled as the sight of my bro- 
ther was, he could distinguish long white 
hair, clotted with blood, and a face beauti- 
ful even in death. The figure is brought 
nearer, and its lips placed on his, The- 
unhappy wretch set up a frightful ery, 
He knew the head: it was that of the 
Princess Lamballe. 

“ The coachman whipped the horse 
with all his strength; and the generous 
animal, with that aversion for blood 
which characterises its race, rushed from 
that spectacle of horror with redoubled 
speed. The frightful trophy was over- 
turned, with the canibals who bore it, 
by the wheels of the carriage, and a thou- 
sand imprecations followed my brother, 
who lay stretched out insensible in the 
bottom of the cabriolet. 

‘* Serious consequences resulted to my 
brother from that scene of horror, He 
was taken to a physician, where he was 
soon taken seriously ill of a burning 
fever. In his delirium, the frightful 
figure was ever present to his imagina- 
tion, He never ceased, for days together, 
to see that livid head and those fair tresses 
bathed in blood. For years after, he could 
not recall the recollection of that horrible 
event without falling into a swoon, nor 
think of those days of woe without the 
most vivid emotion. 

‘A singular circumstance concluded 
this tale of horror. My brother, in 1802, 
when Commissary General of Police at 
Marseilles, received secret instructions to 
watch, with peculiar care, over a man 
named Raymonet, but whose real name 
was different. He lived in a small cot- 
.tage on the banks of the sea; appeared 
in comfortable circumstances, but had no 
relation nor friend; he lived alone in his 
solitary cabin, and received every morn- 
ing his provisions from an old woman, 
who brought them to his gate, The se- 
evet instructions of the Police revealed 
the fact, that this person had been one of 
the principal assassins at the Abbaye and 
La Fore, in September 1792, and was in 
an especial manner noted as the most cruel 
of the assassins of the Princess Lam- 
balle. 

* One morning my brother received 
Untelligence that this man was at the 
point of death ; and, ious God! what 
a death! For three days he had endured 
all the torments of hell. The accident 
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which had befallen him was perfectly na- 
tural in its origin, but it had made him 
suffer the most excruciating pains. He 
was alone in his habitation; he was 
obliged to drag himself to the nearest 
surgeon to obtain assistance, but it was 
too late: an operation was impossible, 
and would not even have assuaged the 
pains of the dying wretch. He refused 
alike religious succour and words of con- 
solation. His deathbed was a chair of 
torture incomparably moreagonizing than 
the martyrdom of a Christian. He died 
with blasphemies in his mouth, like the 
Reprobate in Dante’s Inferno.”—I. 95. 


The French, who have gone through 
the Revolution, frequently complain 
that there are no descriptions given 
in any historical works which con- 
vey the least idea of the Reign of 
Terror ; so infinitely did the reality 
of that dreadful period exceed all 
that description can convey of the 
terrible. There might, however, we 
are persuaded, be extracted from the 
contemporary Memoirs (for in no 
other quarter can the materials be 
found) a picture of that memorable 
era, which would exceed all that 
Shakspeare or Dante had figured of 
human atrocity, and take its place 
beside the plague in Thucydides, 
and the annals of Tacitus, as a last- 
ing beacon to the human race, of the 
unheard of horrors following in the 
train of democratic ascendeucy. 

One of the most curious parts of 
the Duchess’s work is that which re- 
lates to the arrest of Napoleon after 
the fall of Robespierre, in conse- 
quence of the suspicions that attach- 
ed to him, from his mission to Genoa 
with the brother of that tyrant. It 
appears, that whatever he may have 
become afterwards, Napoleon was at 
that period an ardent republican: 
not probably because the principles 
of democracy were suited to his in- 
clinations, but because he found in 
the favour of that faction, then the 
ruling power in France, the only 
means of gratifying his ambition. 
Salicetti, one of the deputies from 
Corsica, occasioned his arrest after 
the fall of Robespierre, and he was 
actually a few days in custody, Sub- 
sequently, Salicetti himself was de- 
nounced by the Convention, and 
concealed in the house of Mada 
Permon, mother to the Duchess ol 
Abrantes. The whole details which 
follow this event are highly interest- 


ing; and as they afford one of the 
few really generous traits of Napo- 
leon’s character, we willingly give 
them a place. 


“ The retreat of Salicetti in our house 
was admirably contrived. His little ca- 
binet was so stuffed with cushions and 
tapestry, that the smallest sound could 
not be heard. No one could have ima- 
gined where he was concealed. 

* On the following morning at eleven 
o’clock, Napoleon arrived. He was 
dressed in his usual costume; a grey 
great-coat, buttoned up to the throat,—a 
black neckcloth,—round hat, which came 
down over the eyes. To say the truth, 
at that period no one was elegantly dress- 
ed, and the personal appearance of Na- 
poleon did not appear so singular as. it 
now does, upon looking back to the pe- 
riod. He had in his hand a bouquet of 
violets, which he presented to my mo- 
ther, That piece of gallantry was so 
unusual to him, that we immediately be- 
gan to laugh. ‘ It appears,’ said he, ‘ I 
am not au fait at my new duties of Cava- 
liere Seryente.’ Then changing the sub- 
ject, he added, ‘ Well, Madame Permon, 
Salicetti has, in his turn, reaped the bitter 
fruits of arrest. They must be the more 
difficult to swallow, that he and his as- 
sociates have planted the trees on which 
they grow.’ ‘ What!’ said my mother, 
with an air of surprise, and making a 
sign to me at the same time to shut the 
door, ‘ is Salicetti arrested ?’ ‘ Do you not 
know,’ replied Napoleon, ‘ that his arrest 
was yesterday decreed at the Assembly ? 
I thought you knew it so well, that. he 
was concealed in your house.’ ‘In my 
house!’ replied my mother, with.a well 
feigned air of surprise; ‘ Napoleon, any 
dear child, you are mad! In. my house! 
That implies that I have one, which un- 
fortunately is not the case. My dear Ge- 
neral, I beg you will not repeat such non- 
sense. What have I done to entitle you 
thus to sport with me as if I were de- 
ranged, for I can call it nothing else?’ 

** At these words Napoleon rose up; 
he crossed his arms, advanced immedi- 
ately opposite to my mother, where he 
stood for some time without saying a 
word. My mother bore, without flinch- 
ing, his piercing look, and did net so 
much as drop her eyelid under that eagle's 
eye. ‘ Madame, Permon,’ said he . at 
length, ‘ Salicetti is: concealed in your 
house: Nay, do not interrupt me. Ide 
not know it for certain, but 1 have no 
doubt of it, because yesterday at five 
o’clock he was seen on the Boulevard, 
coming in this direction, after he had re- 
ceived intelligence of the decree of the 
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Assembly.. He has no friend in this 
quarter who. would risk life. and liberty 
to save him but yourself; there can be no 
doubt, therefore, where he is concealed,” 

“ This long barangue gave my mother 
time to regain her assurance. ‘ What 
title could Salicetti have to demand an 
asylum from me? He knows that our 
sentiments are not the same. I was on 
the point of setting out, and had it not 
been for an accidental letter from my 
husband, I would have been now far ad- 
vanced on my road to Gascony.’ 

“ ¢ What title had he to seek an asylum 
in your house?’ replied Napoleon, ‘ that is 
the justest observation you have yet made, 
Madame Permon. To take refuge with 
a lonely woman, who might be compro- 
mised for a few hours of concealment to 
a proscribed culprit; is an act that no one 
else would be capable of. You are indeed 
his debtor; are you not, Mademoiselle 
Loulou?’ said he, turning to me, who had 
hitherto remained silent in the window. 

“ T feigned to be engaged with flower- 
pots in a window, where there were se- 
veral bushes of arbatus, and did not an- 
swer him. My mother, who understcod 
my motive, said to me, ‘ General Bona- 
parte speaks to you, my dear.’ I then 
turned to him ; the remains of my trouble 
might shew him what had passed in the 
mind of a girl of fifteen, who was com- 
pelled, in spite of herself, to do an unpo- 
lite thing. He took my hand, pressed it 
between his two, and, turning to my mo- 
ther, exclaimed, ‘I ask your pardon ; I 
have been in the wrong; your daughter 
has given me a lesson.’ ‘ You give Lau- 
rette more merit than she really has,’ re- 
plied my mother. ‘She has not given 
you a‘lesson, because she does not know 
wherefore'she should do so; but I will 
do so immediately, if you persist in be- 
lieving a thing which has no foundation, 
but might do me irreparable mischief if 
it were spread abroad.’ 

“ Bonaparte said, with a voice full of 
emotion, ‘ Madame Permon, you are au 
uncommonly generous woman, and that 
man is a wicked man. You could not 
have closed your door upon him, and he 
knew it; and yet you expose yourself and 
that child for such a man, Formerly 
I hated him; now I despise him. He 
’ has done me a great deal of liarm; yes, 
he has done me a great deal of harm, and 
you know it. He has had the malice to 
take advantage of his momentary ascend- 
ency to strive to sink me below the water. 
He has accused me of crimes; for what 
crime can be'so great as to be a traitor to 
your country? Salicetti conducted him- 
self in that affair of loans; and my arrest, 
like a miserable wretch. Junot was going 
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to have killed-him, if I-had-not prevent- 
ed him. That young man, fall ef fire and 
friendship. for. me; was anxious» to have 
fought him in single combat; he declared 
that if he would not fight,-he would have 
thrown him over the window. Now he 
is prosevibed ;. Salicetti;-in his turn, can 
now appreciate the full extent of what it 
is to have one’s destiny shattered, ruined 
by an aceusation.’ 

‘** Napoleon,’ said my mother, stretch- 
ing out her hand to him, ‘ Salicetti is not 


here. I swear heis not. And must I 
tell you all?’ * Tell it ; tell it,’ said he 
with extreme impatience. ‘ Well, Sali- 


cetti was here yesterday at six o’clock, but 
he went out at half-past eight. I con- 
vinced him of the impossibility of his re- 
maining concealed in farnished lodgings. 
He admitted it, and went away.’ 

‘“‘ While my mother spoke, the eyes of 
Napoleon continued fixed upon her with 
an eagerness of ‘which it is impossible to 
convey ati'idea. Tmmediately after, he 
moved aside, and walked rapidly through 
the chamber. ‘ I was right, then, after 
all,’ he exclaimed. ‘He had then the 
cowardice to say to a generous woman, 
Give your life for me. But did he who 
thus contrived to interest you in his fate, 
tell you that he had just assassinated one 
of his colleagues? Did he wash his hands 
before, he touched,. yours to implore 
mercy.?” 

“© Napoleon, Napoleon |’ exclaimed 
my. mother in. Italian, and with great 
emotion, ‘ this is too much. Be silent, 
or I must be gone. If they have mur- 
dered this man after he left me, at least it 
is no fault of mine.’ Napoleon at this 
time was not less moved. He sought 
about every where like a hound after its 
prey. He constantly listened to hear 
him, but could hear nothing. My mo- 
ther was in despair. Salicetti heard 
every thing. A single plank separated 
him from us; and J, in my inexperience, 
trembled lest he should issue from his re- 
treat and betray us'all. At length, after 
a fruitless search of two hours, he rose 
and went away. | It was full time; my 
mother was'worn cut with mortal dis- 
qnietude. ‘Acthousand thanks,’ said he, 
as: he left the réom ; ‘ and above all, Ma- 
dame Permon; forgive me. But if you 
had ever. been injured as I have been by 
that man! , Adieu!’”—I. 147, 148. 


A few days after, Madame Permon 
set out for Gascony, with Salicetti, 
disguised as a footman, seated be- 
hind the carriage. Hardly had they 
atrived at the first post, when a man 
arrived on ‘horseback, with a letter 
for Madame Permon. They were all 
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in despair, conceiving they were dis- 
covered, but upon opening it, their 
apprehensions were dispelled; it 
was from Bonaparte, who had re- 
ceived certain intelligence from his 
servant that Salicetti, his mortal ene- 
my, was in the carri with her, 
and had been concealed in her house. 
He had learned it from his servant, 
who became acquainted with it from 
Madame Permon’s maid, who, though 
faithful to misfortune, could not con- 
ceal the secret from love. It was in 
the following terms :— 


* I never wished to pass for a hypo- 
erite. I would be so, if I did not declare 
that for more than twenty days I have 
known for certain that Salicetti was con- 
cealed in your house. Recollect my words 
on the Ist Prairial; I was then almost 
sure of it, now I know it beyond a doubt. 
Salicetti, you see, 1 could repay you the 
injury you have done me; in doing so, I 
should only have requited the evil which 
you did to me, whilst you gratuitously in- 
jured one who had never offended you. 
Which is the nobler part at this moment 
—yours or mine? I have it in my power 
to revenge myself, but I willnot do it.— 
Perhaps you will say that your benefac- 
tress serves as your shield, and I own 
that that consideration is powerful. But 
though you were alone, unarmed, and 
proscribed, your head would be safe from 
my hands. Go—seek in peace an asylum 
where you may become animated with 
nobler sentiments towards your country. 
My mouth is closed on your name, and 
will never open more on that subject. 
Repent, and appreciate my motives. I 
deserve it, for they are noble and gene- 
rous.—Madame Permon—My warmest 
wishes attend you and your daughter. 
You are two helpless beings, without de- 
fence. May Providence and the prayers 
of a friend be ever with you! Be pru- 
dent, and do not stop in the great towns. 
Adieu! receive my kindest regards,— 
N. Bonararte.”—I. 160, 


We regard this letter and the pre- 
vious transaction to which it refers, 
if it shall be deemed by those inti- 
mately acquainted with the parties 
as perfectly authentic, as by far the 
most important trait in the character 
of Napoleon during his early life 
which has yet appeared. It demon- 
strates that at that period at least his 
heart was accessible to generous 
sentiments, and that he was capable 
of orming a noble action. Ad- 
mitting that he was, in a great de- 
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, swayed in this proceeding by 
is regard for Madame Permon, who 
appears to have been a. woman of 
great attractions, and for whom, as 
we shall | ae og | see, he conceived 
e 


warmer feelings than those of mere 
friendship, still it is not an ordinary 
character, and still less not an ordi- 
nary Italian character, which from 
such motives would forego the fiend- 
ish luxury of revenge. This trait, 
therefore, demonstrates that Napo- 
leon’s character originally was not 
destitute of generosity; and the 
more charitable, and probably the 
more just, inference is, that the self- 
ishness and egotism by which he was 
afterwards so strongly characterised, 
arose from that uninterrupted and 
extraordinary flow of prosperity 
which befell him, and which expe- 
rience every where proves is more 
fatal to generosity or interest in 
others than any thing else in the 
course of man here below. 

Of the voyage along the charming 
banks of the Garonne from Bor- 
deaux to Toulouse, our authoress 
gone the following just and interest- 

g account :— 


“ That mind must be really disquieted 
or in suffering, which does not derive the 
highest pleasure from the voyage by wa- 
ter from Bordeaux to Toulouse. I have 
seen since the shores of the Arno, those 
of the Po, the Tagus, and the Brenta ; 
I have seen the Arno in its thundering 
cascade, and in its placid waters; all tra- 
verse fertile plains, and exhibit ravish- 
ing points of view: but none of them 
recall the magical illusion of the voyage 
from Bordeaux to Toulouse. Marmande, 
Agen, Langon, La Reole, —all those 
towns whose names are associated with 
our most interesting recollections, are 
there associated with natural scenery pro- 
digal of beauty, and illuminated by a re- 
splendent sun and a pure atmosphere. I 
can conceive nothing more beautiful than 
those enchanted banks from Reole to 
Agen. Groups of trees, Gothic towers, 
old castles, venerable steeples, which then, 
alas! no longer called the Catholics to 
prayer. Alas! at that time, even the 
bells were absent,—they no longer called 
the faithful to the house of God. Every 
thing was sad and deserted around that 
antique porch, The grass was growing 
between the stones of the tombs in the 
nave ; and the shepherd was afar off, 

ching the word of Ged in distant 
ands, while his flock, deprived of the 
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Bread of Life, beheld their infants spring- 
ing up around them; without any more 
religious instruction than the savages of 
the desert.”——I. 166. 

The fact here mentioned of the 
total want of religious instruction in 
the people of the country in France, 
is by far the most serious conse- 
quence which has followed the tem- 
pests of the Revolution. The thread 
of religious instruction from parent 
to child, has, for the first time since 
the introduction of Christianity in 
the western world, been broken over 
the whole of France. A whole gene- 
ration has not only been born, but 
educated and bred up to manhood, 
without any other religious impres- 
sions than what they received from 
the traditions of their parents. La- 
valette has recorded, that during the 
campaigns of Napoleon in Italy, the 
soldiers never once entered a church, 
and looked upon the ceremonies of 
the Catholics in the same way as 
they would have done on the super- 
stition of Hindostan or Mexico. So 
utterly ignorant were they of the 
elements even of religious know- 
ledge, that when they crossed from 
Egypt into Syria, they knew not that 
they were near the places celebrated 
in Holy Writ ; they drank without 
consciousness at the fountains of Mo- 
ses, wound without emotion round 
the foot of Mount Sinai, and quarter- 
ed at Bethlehem and on Mount Car- 
mel, ignorant alike of the cradle of 
Christianity, or of the glorious efforts 
of their ancestors in those scenes to 
regain possession of the Holy Sepul- 


re. 

What the ultimate consequences 
of this universal and unparalleled 
break in religious instruction must 
be, it is not difficult to foretell. The 
restoration of the Christian worship 
by Napoleon, the efforts of the 
Bourbons during fifteen years to re- 
store its sway, have proved in a great 
degree nugatory : Christianity, reap- 

aring in the garb of political power, 
fs lost its original and destined hold 
of the people; it is regarded by all 
the ardent and impetuous part of the 
nation, as a mere collection of anti- 
quated prejudices or nursery tales, 
adopted by government for political 
purposes, and fitted only to enslave 
and fetter the human mind. The con- 
sequence has been, an universal eman- 


cipation ofthe nation, intownsat least, 
from the fetters of religion,—a disso- 
lution of manners pervading the mid- 
dling and lower orders to a degree 
unparalleled in modern Europe,— 
and an universal inclination in the 
higher to adopt selfish maxims in life, 
and act upon the principles of indivi- 
dual interest and elevation. This is 
the great feature of modern society in 
France,—the distinguishing charac- 
teristic which is alike deplored by 
their writers, and observed by the 
strangers who visit their country. 
They are fast descending into the 
selfishness and egotism which, in 
ancient times, were the invariable 
forerunners of political decline. This 
character has become incapable of 
sustaining genuine freedom; from 
the fountains of selfishness its noble 
streams never yet flowed. The tem- 
pests of Democracy will for a time 
agitate France, because the people 
will long strive to shake off the re- 
straints of government and religion, 
in order that no fetters may be im- 
— on their passions ; when they 
ave discovered, as they will soon 
do, that this leads only to universal 
suffering, they will sink down quiet- 
ly and for éver under the shadow of 
Despotism. And this will be the 
consequence and the punishment of 
their abandonment of that which 
constitutes the sole basis of lasting 
or general freedom—the Christian 
religion and private virtue. 
ne of the convulsions attended 
with the least suffering in the whole 
course of the Revolution, was the 
13th Vendemiare, 1795, when Napo- 
leon, at the head of the troops of the 
Convention, 5000 strong, defeated 
40,000 of the National Guard of Pa- 
ris, on the very ground at the Tuile- 
ries, which was rendered famous, 
thirty-five years after, by the over- 
throw of Charles X. and the dynasty 
of the Bourbons. The following de- 
scription, however, conveys a lively 
icture of what civil war is, even in 
ts least horrible forms. 


‘* Daring some hours, we flattered our- 
selves that matters would be arranged be- 
tween’ the National Guards and the Con- 
vention ;' but suddenly at half-past four 
the cannon: began te discharge. Hardly 
was the first report heard, when the reply 
began en all, sides. The effect was im- 
mediate and terrible on my poor father ; 
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he uttered a piercing cry, and, calling for 
succour, was soon seized with a violent 
delirium. In vain we gave him ‘the 
soothing draughts which had been pre- 
scribed by M. Duchesnois. All the terrific 
scenes of the Revolution passed before his 
eyes, and every new discharge which was 
heard pierced him to the heart. Whata 
day! whata night! Our windows were 
broken in pieces ; towards the evening the 
section retired, and they fought under our 
eyes ; but when they came to the church 
of St Roch, and the theatre of the Re- 
public, it seemed as if the house would 
fall to pieces. 

* My father was in agony ; he cried, 
he wept. Never shall I forget the hor- 
rors of that dreadful night. Our'terrors 
rose to the highest pitch, 'when we heard 
that barricades were erectéd in the Rue 
deta Loi. Every hour of that dreadfal 
night’ was to me like the hour of the 
damned, of which Father Bridagne speaks, 
Toujours jamais. 1 loved my father with 
the sincerest affection, and I adored my 
mother. I saw the one dying with the 
discharges of cannon, which resounded in 
his ears, while the other, stretched at the 
foot of that bed of death, seemed ready to 
fullow him. There are some recollections 
which are eternal ; never will the remem- 
brance of that dreadful night, and of those 
two days, be effaced from my memory ; 
they are engraven on my mind with a 
barning iron.”—I. p. 190. © 


Salicetti fell ill in their house, from 
anxiety on account of the fate. of 
Ronce and his accomplices, who 
were brought to trial for a conspi- 
racy to restore the Reign of Terror. 
The picture she gives of his state of 
mind when on the bed of sickness, 
is finely descriptive of the whirl of 
agony which infidelity and democra- 
cy produce. 

“ We had soon a new torment toe un- 
dergo; Salicetti fell ill. ‘Nothing can 
equal the horrors of his situation ; he was 
ina high fever, and delirious ; but what 
he said, what he saw, exceeds any thing 
that can be coriceived. I have read many 
romances which portrayed a similar situ, 
ation. Alas! how their description falls 
short of the truth! Never have I read 
any thing which approached it—Salicetti 
had no religion ; that added to the iorrors 
of these dreadful scenes. ‘He did not ut- 
ter complaints; blasphemics wére eter- 
nally poured forth. The déath of Rénve 
and his friends produced the most tertible 
effect on his mind ; their tragic fate ‘was 
incessantly present to his thoughts. Oiie, 
in’ particular, seemed never to quit’ 
bedside ; he spoke to him, he listened, he 
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answered ; the dialogues between them, 
for he answered for his dead friend, were 
enough to turn our brains. Sometimes 
he fancied himself in a chamber red with 
blood. But what caused me more terror 
than all the rest, was the low and modu- 
lated tone of his voice during his delirium ; 
it would appear that terror had mastered 
all his other faculties, even the acutest 
sufferings. No words can convey an idea 
of the horror inspired by that pale and 
extenuated man, uttering, on a bed of 
death, blasphemies and anathemas in a 
voice modulated and subdued by terror. 
I am at a loss to convey the impression of 
what I felt, for, though so vividly engra- 
ven on my memory, I know not how to 
give it a name.”—I. p. 156. 


It is well sometimes to follow the 
irreligious and the Jacobins to their 
latter end. How desperately do these 
men of blood then quail under the 

rospect of the calamities they have 
inflicted on others ; how terribly does 
the evil they have committed return 
on their own heads ; how infinitely 
does the scene drawn from the life, 
exceed all that the imagination of 
Dante could conceive of the ter- 
rible! 

It is well known what a dreadful 
famine prevailed in Paris for some 
time after the suppression of the re- 
volt of the 13th Vendemiare. Our 
authoress supplies us with several 
anecdotes, highly characteristic of 
the period, and which place Bona- 

te’s character in a very favour- 
able light. 


“ At that period famine prevailed in 
Paris, with more severity thati anywhere 
else in France ; the people were literally 
suffering under want of bread ; the other 
necessaries of Jife were not Tess deficient. 
What an epoch! Great God! the misery 
was frightful—the depreciation of the 
assignats went on augmenting, with the 
public suffering—the poor, totally without 
work, died in their hoyels, or issuing 
forth in desperation, joined the robbers, 
who infested all the roads in the coun- 
try. 

““ Bonaparte was then of great service 
to us. We had white bread for our own 
consumption ; but our servants had only 
the black bread of the Sections, which 
was unwholesome and hardly eatable, 
Bonaparte sent us every day some rolls of 
bread, which he came to eat with us with 
the greatest satisfaction. At that peried, 
Tcan affirm with confidence, since he asso- 
ciated me in his acts of benelicence, that 
Napoleon saved the lives of above an hun- 
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dred families... He made domiciliary distri- 
butions of bread and wood, which his situ- 
ation as, military commander enabled him 


to do. I was intrusted with the distri- 
bution of these gifts of wood and bread 
to ten families, who were dying of famine. 
The greater part of them lodged. in the 
Rue St Nicholas, close to our house. That 
street was inhabited at that time by the 
poorest class. No one who has not ascend- 
ed one of its crowded stairs, has an idea 
of what real misery is. 

* One day Bonaparte, coming to dine 
at my mother’s, was stopped in alighting 
from his carriage by a woman, who bore 
the dead body of an infant in her arms. 
It was the youngest of six children, Mi- 
sery and famine had dried up her milk. 
Her little child had just died—it was not 
yet cold. Seeing every day an officer with 
a splendid: uniform alight at our house, 
she came to beg bread from him, ‘ in or- 
der,’ as she expressed it, ‘ that her other 
infants should not share the fate of the 
youngest; and if I get, nothing, I will 
take the whole five, and we will throw 
ourselves together into the river.’ 

* This was no vain threat on the part 
of that unhappy woman, for at that pe- 
riod suicides succeeded each other every 
day. Nothing was talked of but the tra- 
gic.end of some family. Bonaparte en- 
tered the room with the expression of 
melancholy, which did not leave him du- 
ring the whole of dinner.. He had at the 
moment given a few assignats to that un- 
happy woman; but after we rose from 
table, he begged my mother to make some 
enquiries concerning her. She did so, and 
foand that her story was all true, and that 
she was of good character. Napoleon paid 
her, the wages due.te her deceased hus- 
band by the government, and got for her 
a small pension. She succeeded in bring- 
ing up her children, who ever after re- 
tained the most lively, sense of gratitude 
towards ‘the General,’ as they called their 
benefactor.” —I. 195. 


The Duchess gives a striking pic- 
ture of the difference in the fashions 
and habits of living which has result- 
ed from the Revolution. Being ona 
subject where a woman’s observa- 
tions are more likely to be accurate 
than those of a man, we willingly 
give a place to her observations, 


“ Transported from Corsica to Paris at 
the ‘close of the reign of Louis XV., my 
mother had imbibed a second nature in 
the midst of the luxuries and excellencies 
of that period. We Hatter ourselyes that 
we have gained much by) our changes i in 
that particular ; but we ate quite wrong. 
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Forty, thousand livres, a-year. fifty years 
ago, would bave commanded more luxury 
than two hundred, thousand now... The 
elegancies that at,that period surrounded 
a woman of fashion cannot, be numbered ; 
a profusion of luxuries were in common 
use, of which even the name is now for- 
gotten. The furniture.of her sleeping 
apartment—the bath in daily use—the 
ample folds of silk and velvet which co- 
vered the windows—the perfumes which 
filled the room—the rich laces and dresses 
which adorned the wardrobe, were widely 
different. from the ephemeral and insuffi- 
cient articles by which they have been re- 
placed. My opinion is daily receiving con- 
firmation ; for every thing, belonging to 
the last age is daily, coming again into fa- 
shion, and. I hope soon, to see totally ex- 
pelled, all these fashions of Greece and 
Rome, which did admirably well under 
the climate of, Rome or. Messina,, but. are 
ill adapted. for.our vent. du bize and cloudy 
atmosphere. A piece of muslin suspended 
on_a gilt rod, is really of ne other use but 
to, let a spectator see that he is behind the 
curtain... It is the same with the. imita- 
tion tapestry——the, walls six, inches. thick, 
which neither keep out, the heat in sum- 
mer, nor the cold in winter. All the other 
parts of modern dress and furniture are 
comprised in my anathema, and will, al- 
ways continue to be so, 

** It is said that every thing is simpli- 
fied, and brought down to the reach of 
the most moderate fortunes. That is true 
in’ one ‘sense; that is to say, our confec- 
tioner has muslin curtains and gilt rods 
at his windows, and his wife has a silk 
cloak as well ‘as ourselves, because it is be- 
come so thin that it is indeed’ accessible 
to every one, but it keeps no one warm. 
It is the-same with all the other stuffs, 
We. must not deceive ourselves ; we have 
gained nothing by all these changes. Do 
not say, ‘ So much the better, this is equal- 
ity.’ By no means; equality is not to 
be found here, any more than. it is in Eng- 
land, or America, or anywhere, since it 
cannot exist. The consequence of attempt- 
ing it is, that you will have bad silks, bad 
satins, bad velvets, and that is all. 

“‘ The throne of fashion, has encounter- 
ed during the Revolution another throne, 
and it has been shattered in consequence. 
The French people, amidst their dreams 
of equality, have lost their own hands. 
The large and soft, arm-chairs, the full 
and ample draperies, the cushions of eider 
down, all, the other delicacies which we 
alone understood of all the European fa- 
mily, , Jed, only tothe imprisonment of 
their possessors ; and if, you had. the mis- 
fortune to i vit a spacious hotel, with- 
in a court, to,ayoid the odious noise. and 
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smells of the street, you had your throat 
cut. That mode of treating elegant man- 
ners put'them out of fashion ; they were 
speedily abandoned, and the barbarity of 
their successors still so lingers amongst 
us,'that every day you see put into the 
lumber-room an elegant Grecian chair 
which has broken your arm, and canopies 
which smell of the stable, because they 
are stuffed with hay. 

“TI scold because I am growing old. 
If I saw that the world was going the 
way it should, I would say nothing, and 
would perhaps adopt the custom of our 
politicians, which is, to embrace the last 
revolution with alacrity, whatever it may 
be. See how comfortable this is, say our 
young men, who espouse the cause of the 
last easy chair which their upholsterer 
has made for them, as of the last of the 
thirteen or fifteen constitutions which 
have been manufactured for them during 
the last forty years. I will follow their 
example; I will applaud every thing, 
even the new government of Louis-Phi- 
lippe; though, it must be confessed, that 
to do so requires a strong disposition to 
see every thing in the most favourable 
colours.”—I. 197, 198. 


The authoress apologizes frequent- 
ly for these and similar passages, 
containing details on the manners, 
habits, and fashions during the pe- 
riod in which she lived; but no ex- 
cuse is required for their insertion. 
Details of ball dresses, saloons, ope- 
ras, and theatres, may appear ex- 
tremely trifling to those who have 
only to cross the street to witness 
them; but they become very differ- 
ent when they are read after the 
lapse of centuries, and the accession 
of a totally different set of manners. 
They are the materials from which 
alone a graphic and interesting his- 
tory of the period can be framed. 
What would we give for details of 
this sort on the era of Cesar and 
Pompey.? with what eagerness do 
we turn to the faithful pages of 
Froissart and Monstrellet for similar 
information concerning the chival- 
rous ages; and with what delight do 
we read the glowing pictures in Ivan- 
hoe and the Crusaders, in Quentin 
Durward and Kenilworth, of the 
manners, customs, and habits of 
those periods! To all appearance, 
the world is changing so rapidly 
under the pressure of the reyolu- 
tionary tempest, that, before the 
lapse of many generations, the habits 


of our times will be as much the 
object of research to the antiquary, 
and of interest to the historian, as 
those of Richard Cour de Lion or 
the Black Prince are to our age. 

We have mentioned above, that 
Napoleon’s interest in Madame Per- 
mon appeared to have been stronger 
than that of mere friendship. The 
following passage contains the ac- 
count of a declaration and refusal, 
which never probably before was 
equalled since the beginning of the 
world :— ; 

* Napoleon came one day to my nio- 
ther, a considerable time after the death 
of my father, and proposed a marriage 


’ between his sister Pauline and my bro- 


ther Permon. ‘ Permon has some for- 
tune,’ said he; ‘ my sister has nothing’: 
but I am in a situation to do much for 
my connexions, and I could procure an 
advantageous place for her husband. That 
alliance would render me happy. You 
know how beautiful my sister is: My 
mother is your friend: Come, say yes, 
and all will be settled.’ 

“‘ My mother answered, that her son 
must answer for himself; and that she 
would make no attempt to influence his 
choice. 

** Bonaparte admitted that my brother 
was a young man so remarkable, that, 
though he was only twenty-five years of 
age, he had judgment and talents adequate 
to any situation. What Bonaparte pro- 
posed was extremely natural. He con- 
templated a marriage between a girl of 
sixteen and a young man of twenty-five, 
who had L.500 a-year, with a handsome 
exterior ; who drew as well as his master, 
Vernet; played on the harp much better 
than his master, Kromphualtz ; spoke 
English, Italian, and modern Greek, as 
well as a native, and had such talents as 
had made his official duties in the army 
of the south a matter of remark. Such 
was the person whom Napoleon asked for 
his sister; a ravishing beauty and good 
daughter, it is true; but that was all. 

* To this proposal Napol added 
another ; that of a union between myself 
and Joseph or Jerome. ‘ Jerome is 
younger than Laurette,’ said my mother, 
laughing. ‘In truth, mydear Napoleon, 
you have become a high-priest to-day. ; 
you must needs marry all the world, even 
children,’ Bonaparte laughed also, but 
with an embarrassed air. He admitted 
that that morning, in rising, a gale of mar- 
riage had blown over him, ‘ and to prove 
it,’ said he, taking the hand of my mother, 
and kissing it,‘ I am resolved to com. 
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mence the union of our families by asking 
you to marry myself as soon as the forms 
of society will permit.’ 

“ My mother has frequently told me 
that extraordinary scene, whieh I know 
as if I had been present at it. She looked 
at Bonaparte for some seconds with an 
astonishment bordering on stupefaction ; 
then she began to laugh so immoderately 
that we all heard it, though we were in 
the next room. 

“ Napoleon was highly offended at the 
mode in which a proposal, which appear- 
ed to him perfectly natural, was received. 
My mother, who perceived what he felt, 
hastened to explain herself, and to shew 
that it was at the thoughts of the ridicu- 
lous figure which she herself would make 
in such an event that she was so much 
amused, ‘ My dear Napoleon,’ said she, 
when she had done laughing, ‘ let us 
speak seriously. You imagine you know 
my age, but you really do not: I will 
not tell you, for I have a slight weakness 
in that respect: I will only say, I am 
old enough, not only to be your mother, 
but the mother of Joseph. -Let us put 
an end to this pleasantry; it grieves me 
when coming from you.’ 

“ Bonaparte told her that he was quite 
serious ; that the age of his wife was to 
him a matter of no importance, provided 
she had not the look, like her, of being 
above thirty years old ; that he had deli- 
berately considered what he had just said ; 
and he added these remarkable words :— 
‘I wish tomarry. My friends wish me 
to marry a lady of the Fauxbourg St 
Germain, who is charming and agreeable. 
My old friends are averse to this connex- 
ion, and the one I now propose suits me 
better in many respects. Reflect.” My 
mother interrupted the conversation by 
saying, that her mind was made up as to 
herself ; and that as to her son, she would 
give him an answer in aday or two. She 
gave him her hand at parting, and said, 
smiling, that, though she had not entirely 
given up the idea of conquests, she could 
not go just so far as to think of subduing 
a heart of six-and-twenty ; and that she 
hoped their friendship would not be dis- 
turbed by this little incident. ‘ But at 
all events,’ said Napoleon, ‘ consider it 
well.’—‘ Well, I will consider it,’ said 
she, smiling in her sweetest manner, and 
so they parted. 

* After I was married to Junot, and 
heheard it, he declared that it appeared 
less surprising to him than it did to us. 
Bonaparte, at the epoch of the 13th Ven- 
demiare, was attached to the wat com- 
mittee: His projects, his plans, all had 
one object, and: that was the East. My 
mother’s name of Comnene, with her 
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Grecian descent, hada great interest in 
his imagination, The name of Calome- 
ros,.united with Comnene, might have 
powerfully served his ambition in) that 
quarter. ‘ The great secret of all these 
marriages,’ said Junet, ‘ was in that 
idea.’ I believe he was right.”——I, pp. 
202, 203. 

All the proposed marriages came 
to retee the duchess’s brother 
refused Pauline, and she herself 
Joseph. They little thought, that 
the one was refusing the throne of 
Charlemagne, the other that of 
Charles V., and the third, the most 
beautiful paren in Europe. 

The following picture of three of 
the most celebrated women in the 
Revolution, one of whom eminently 
contributed by her influence to the 
fall of Robespierre, shews that the 
fair authoress is not less a master of 
the subject more peculiarly belong- 
ing to her sex. 

‘* Madame D. arrived late in the ball- 
room. The great saloon was completely 
filled. Madame D., who was well ac- 
customed to such situations, looked 
around her to see if she could discover a 
seat, when her eyes were arrested by the 
figure of a young and charming person, 
with a profusion of light tresses, looking 
around her with her fine blue eyes, with 
a timid air, and offering the most perfect 
image ofa young sylph. She was in the 
act of being led to her seat by M. de 
Trenis, which showed that she was a 
beautiful dancer; for he honoured no 
one with his hand, but those who might 
receive the title of Ja belle danseuse. The 
young lady, after having bowed blushing 
to the Vestris of the room, sat down be- 
side a lady who had the appearance of 
being her elder sister, and whose ex- 
tremely elegant dress was attracting the 
attention of all around her. ‘ Who are 
these ladies?’ said Madame D. to. the 
Count de Haulefort, on whose arm she 
was leaning. ‘ Do you not know the 
Viscountess Beauharnais and her daugh- 
ter Hortense ?” 

« « My God!’ said the Count, ‘ who 
is that beautiful woman?’ who at. that 
moment entered the room, and towards 
whom all eyes were immediately turned. 
That Jady was of a stature above the 
ordinary ; but the perfect harmony in 
her proportions ‘prevented you from per- 
ceiving that ‘she was above the ordinary 
size. Tt Was the Venus of the Capitol, 
but more beautiful than the work of Phi- 
dias. ‘You saw the same perfection in 
the arms, neck, and feet, and the whole 
figure animated by an expression of be~ 
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nevolence, which told at once, . that all 
that beauty was but the magic reflection 
of a mind animated only by the most 
benevolent and generous feelings. _Her 
dress had no share in contributing to her 
beauty; for it was a simple robe of In- 
dian muslin arranged in drapery like the 
antique, and held together on the shoul- 
ders by two splendid cameos; a girdle 
of gold, which encircled her figure, was 
elegantly clasped in the same way; a 
large golden bracelet ornamented her 
arm; her hair, black and luxuriant, was 
dressed without tresses, a la Titus; over 
her white and beautiful shoulders was 
thrown a superb shaw! of red cachemire, 
a dress at that period extremely rare, and 
highly in request. It was thrown round 
her in the most elegant and picturesque 
manner, forming thus a picture of the 
most ravishing beauty. It was Madame 
Tallien, so well known for her generous 
efforts at the time of the fall of Robes- 
pierre.” —I. 222. 

This description suggests one ob- 
servation, which muststrike every one 
who is at all familiar with the nume- 
rous French female_memoirs which 
have issued from the Parisian press 
within these few years. This is the 
extraordinary accuracy with which, 
at any distance of time, they seem to 
have the power of recalling, not on- 
ly the whole particulars of a ball- 
room or opera, but even the dresses 
worn by the ladies on these occa- 
sions. Thus the ball here described 
took place in 1797. Yet the Duchess 
has no sort of difficulty in recount- 
ing the whole particulars both of 
the people and dresses in 1830, three- 
and-thirty years after. We doubt 
extremely whether any woman in 
England could give as accurate an 
account within a month after the 
event. Nor does there seem to be 
any ground for the obvious remark 
that these descriptions are all got up 
ex post facto, without any foundation 
in real life ; for the variety and accu- 
racy with which they are given evi- 
dently demonstrates, that however 
much the colours may have been 
subsequently added, the outlines of 
the sketch were taken from nature. 
As little is there any ground for the 
suspicion, that the attention of the 
French women is exclusively occu- 
pied with these matters, to the ex- 
clusion of more serious considera- 
tions ; for these es are full of able 
and sometimes profound remarks on 
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politics, events, and characters, such 
as would have done credit to the 
clearest head in Britain. We can 
only suppose that the vanity which, 
amidst many excellencies, is the 
undoubted characteristic both of the 
men and women in France, is the 
cause of this extraordinary power in 
their female writers,and thatthe same 
disposition which induces their states- 
men and heroes to record daily the 
victories of their diplomacy andarms, 
leads their lively and intelligent Ja- 
dies to commit to paper all that is 
Seren remarkable in private 
ife. 

Some interesting details are pre- 
served, as to the reception of Napo- 
leon in Paris by the Directory after 
the Revolution of the 18th Fructidor. 
The following quotations exhibit the 
talent of the author, both for the 
lighter and more serious subjects of 
narrative in the best light : 


* Junot entered at first into the famous 
battalion of volunteers of the Coté d’or. 
After the surrender of Longwy they 
were moved to Toulon ; it was the most 
terrific period of the Revolution. Junot 
was then a sergeant of grenadiers, an ho- 
nour which he received from the volun- 
tary election of his comrades on the field 
of battle. Often, in recounting to me the 
first years of his adventurous life, he has 
declared that nothing ever gave him such 
a delirium of joy, as when his comrades, 
all, he said, as brave as himself, named 
him sergeant on the field of battle, and he 
was elevated on a seat formed of crossed 
bayonets, still reeking with the blood of 
their enemies,” 


It was at that time that, being one 
day, during the siege of Toulon, at 
his post at the battery of St Culottes, 
an officer of artillery, who had re- 
cently come from Paris to direct ‘the 
operations of the siege, asked from 
the officer who commanded the post 
for a young non-commissioned offi- 
cer who had at once intelligence and 
boldness. | The officer immediately 
called for Junot; the officer survey- 
ed him with that eye which already 
began to take the measure of human 
capacity. 

© You will change your dress,’ said the 
commander, ‘and you will go there to bear 
this order.’ He showed him with his 
hand a spot at a distance on the same side. 
The young sergeant blushed up tothe eyes; 
his eyes kindled with fire. ‘I am nota 
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spy,’ said’ ‘hé,'*to execute their orders ; 
seek another to bear them.’ ‘ Do you re- 
fuse to obey ?’ said the superior officer ; “do 
you know to what punishment you ex- 
pose yourself in‘so doing ? I am ready 
to obey,’ said Junot, ‘but I will goin my 
uniform, ormot'at all.’ The commander 
smiled, and looked at him attentively. 
‘ But if you. de, they will kill you.’ ‘ What 
does that signify?’ said Junot; ‘ you know 
me little to imagine I would be pained at 
such an occurrence, and, as for me, it is 
all one—come, I go as Lam; is it not so?’ 
And he set off singing. 

“‘ After he was gone, the superior offi- 
cér asked, ‘What is the name of that 
young man ?’ ‘ Junot,’ replied the other. 
The commanding officer then wrote his 
name in his pocket-book. ‘ He will make 
his way,’ he replied, This judgment was 
alréady ‘of decisive importance to Junot, 
for the reader must’ readily have divined 
that the officer of artillery was Napoleon. 

‘* A few days after, being on his rounds 
at the same battery; Bonaparte asked for 
some one who.could write well. Junot 
stepped out of the ranks and_ presented 
himself. Bonaparte. recognised; him as 
the sergeant whe had already fixed his at- 
tention. He expressed. his satisfactionat 
seeing him,,and desired him to place him- 
self so as to write under his. dictation, 
Hardly was the letter done, when abomb, 
projected from the English batteries, fell 
at the distance of ten yards, and, explo- 
ding, covered all present with gravel and, 
dust.. ‘ Well,’ said Junot, laughing, ‘we 
shall at least not require sand;to dry the 
ink.’ ” 

“ Bonaparte. fixed his, eyes on the 
young sergeant,; he was,calm, and. had 
not even quivered at the explosion. That 
event decided his fortune. He remained 
attached ‘to’ the’ commander of artillery, 
and returned no more'to his corps: Ata 
subsequent time, ‘when the town sur- 
rendered, and Bonaparte: was appointed 
General,. Junot asked\:no: other recom- 
pense for, his brave conduct during the 
siege, but to: be named his aid-descamp. 

and Muiron. were. the first who ser- 
ved him in that capacity.’—[. 268. 

A singular incident, ‘which is sta- 
ted as having happened ‘to Junot at 
the, battle of Lonato, in Italy, is ‘re- 
corded in the following curious man- 
ner :— 

“« The evening before, the battle of Lo- 
nato, Junot having been on horseback. all 
the day, and rede above, 20 leagues in 
carrying the orders. of the .General-iu- 
Chief, lay down ,overwhelmed. with fa- 
tigue, without undressing, and ready to 
start up at the smallest signal. Hardly 
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was he asleep, when he dreamed he was 
on a ficld of battle, surrounded by the 
dead and the dying. Before him was a 
hotseman, clad in armour, with whom he 
was engaged; that cavalier, instead of a 
lance, was armed with a scythe, with 
which he strack' Junot several blows, 
particularly one on the left temple. The 
combat was long, and at length they sei- 
zed each* other by the middle. In the 
struggle the vizor, the casque of the horse- 
man, fell off, and Junot perceived that-he 
was fighting with a skeleton ; soon the 
armour fell off, and Death stood before 
him armed with his scythe. ‘ I have not 
been able to take you,’ said he, ‘ but I 
will seize one of your best friends. —Be- 
ware of me!” 

* Junot awoke, bathed with sweat. 
The morning was beginning to dawn, 
and he could not sleep from the impres- 
sien he had received. He felt convinced 
that one of ‘his’ brother aid-de-camps, 
Muiron or Marmont, would be slain in 
the approaching fight. In effect it was 
so: Junot received two wounds—one on 
the left temple, which he bore to his 
grave, and the other on the breast; but 
Muiron was shot through the heart.”— 
I, 270. 


The two last volumes of this inte- 
resting work, published a few weeks 
ago, are hardly equal in point of im- 
portance to those which contained 
the earlier history of Napoleon, but 
stil] they abound with interesting and 
curious details, The following pic- 
ture of the religion which grew up 
in France on the ruins of Christianity, 
is singularly instructive :— ’ 

“ It is well’ known, that during the 
revolutionary troubles of France, not 
only ali the churches were closed, but the 
Catholic.and Protestant worship entirely 
forbidden ; and,.after the Constitution of 
1795, it was at the hazard of one’s, life 
that. either the mass was heard, or any 
religious duty performed. It is evident 
that Robespierre, who unquestionably had 
a design which is new generally under- 
stood, was desirous, on the day of the féte 
of the Supreme Being, to bring back pub- 
lic opinion to the worship of the Deity. 
Eight months before, we had seen the 
Bishop of ‘Paris, accompanied by his cler- 
gy, appear’ voluntarily at the bar of the 
Convention)’ to’ alijure the Christian faith 
andthe Gutholi¢ religion. But it is not 
as generally known, that at that period 
Robespierre’ was’ not omnipotent, and 
could net: carry his desires into effect. 
Numereas, factions, then disputed with 
him the supreme authority. It was not. 
till the end of 1793, and the beginning of 
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1794, ‘that his power was so completely 
established that he could venture to act 
up to his intentions, 

Robespierre was then desirous to 
establish the worship of the Supreme 
Being, and the belief of the immortality 
of the soul. He felt that irreligion is 
the soul of anarchy, and it was not anar- 
chy but despotism which he desired ; and 
yet the very day after that magnificent 
féte in honour of the Supreme Being, a 
man of the highest celebrity in science, 
and as distinguished for virtue and pro- 
bity as philosophic genius, Lavoisier, was 
led out to the scaffold. On the day fol- 
lowing that, Madame Elizabeth, that 
Princess whom the executioners could not 
guillotine, till they had turned aside their 
eyes from the sight of her angelic visage, 
stained the same axe with her blood !— 
And a month after, Robespierre, who 
wished to restore order for his own pur- 
poses—who wished to still the bloody 
waves which for years had inundated the 
state, felt that all his efforts would be in 
vain if the masses who supported his 
power were not restrained and directed, 
because without order nothing but ra- 
vages and destruction can prevail. To 
ensure the government of the masses, it 
was indispensable that morality, religion, 
and belief should be established—and, to 
affect the multitude, that religion should 
be clothed in external forms. ‘ My friend,’ 
said Voltaire, to the atheist Damilaville, 
‘after you have supped on well-dressed 
partridges, drank your sparkling cham- 
paigne, and slept on cushions of down in 
the arms of your mistress, I have no fear 
of you, though you do not believe in God. 
— But if you are perishing of hunger, and 
I meet you in the corner of a wood, ‘I 
would rather dispense with your com- 
pany.” But when Robespierre wished to 
bring back to something like discipline 
the crew of the vessel which was fast dri- 
ving on the breakers, he found the thing 
was not so easy as he imagined. To de- 
stroy is easy—to rebuild is the difficulty. 
He was omnipotent to do evil; but the 
day that he gave the first sign of a dispo- 
sition to return to order, the hands which 
he himself had stained with blood, mark- 
ed‘ his forehead with the fatal sign of de- 
struction.” — VI, 34, 35. 


» The “ omnipotence to do evil, and 
the impotence to do good,” is not 
confined to the French Revolution- 
ists.’ It exists equally on this side 
of the Channel. Powerful to’ pull 
down and destroy our institutions, 
the Reforming Administration are 
owefless in arresting the work of 
évastation. The day that they at- 


tempt to coerce the passions 
have raised; the moment that they 
pause in the work of demolition, 
that instant Fate has marked them 
for her own. 

After the fall of Robespierre, a 
feeble attempt was made, under the 
Directory, to establish a religious 
system founded on pure Deism. To 
the faithful believer in Revelation, it 
is interesting to trace the rise and 
fall of the first attempt in the history 
of the world to establish such a faith 
as the basis of national religion. 


“© Under the Directory, that brief and 
deplorable government, a new sect esta- 
blished itself in France. Its system was 
rather morality than religion; it affected 
the utmost tolerance, recognised all reli- 
gions, and had no other faith than a be. 
lief in God. Its votaries were termed 
the Theophilanthropists. It was during 
the year 1797 that this sect arose. -°I 
Was once tempted to go to one of their 
meetings.. Lareveilliere -Lepaux, chief 
grand priest and protector of the sect, 
was to deliver a discourse. The first 
thing that struck me in the place of as- 
sembly, was a basket filled with the most 
magnificent flowers of July, which was 
then the season, and another loaded with 
the most splendid fruits. Every one 
knows the grand altar of the church of 
St Nicholas in the Fields, with its rich 
Corinthian freize. I suspect the Theo- 
philanthropists had chosen that church 
on that account for the theatre of their 
exploits, in a spirit of religious coquetry. 
In truth, their basket of flowers produ- 
ced an admirable effect on that altar of 
the finest Grecian form, and mingled in 
perfect harmony with the figures of an- 
gels which adorned the walls. The chief 
pronounced a discourse, in which he 
spoke so well, that, in truth, if the Gospel 
had not said the same things infinitely 
better, some seventeen hundred and ninety~ 
seven years before, it would have been 
decidedly preferable either to the Pagan- 
ism of antiquity, or the mythology, of 
Egypt or India. 

“ Napoleon had the strongest preja- 
dice against that sect. ‘ They are come- 
dians,’ said he; and when some one re- 
plied that nothing could be more admi- 
rable than the conduct of some of their 
chiefs, that Lareveilliere Lepaux was one 
of the most yirtuous men in Paris; in 
fine, that. their morality consisted in no- 
thing but virtue, good faith, and charity, 
he replied— ‘. 

* © To what purpose is all that ? Every 
system of morality is admirable. Apart 
from certain dogmas, more or less ab- 
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surd, which. were necessary to bring them 
down to the level of the age in which 
they were produced, what do you see in 
the morality of the Widham, the Koran, 
the Old Testament, or Confucius ? Every 
where a pure system of morality, that is 
to say, you see protection to the weak, 
respect to the laws, gratitude to God, re- 
commended and enforced. But the evan- 
gelists alone exhibit the union of all the 
principles of morality, detached from 
every kind of absurdity. There is some- 
thing admirable, and not your common- 
place sentiments put into bad verse. Do 
you wish to see what is sublime, you and 
your friends the Theophilanthropists ? 
Repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Your zealots,’ 
added he, addressing a young enthusiast 
in that system, ‘ are desirous of the palm 
of martyrdom, but I will not give it them ; 
nothing shall fall on them but strokes of 
ridicule, and I little know the French, if 
they do net prove mortal.’ In truth, the 
result proved how weil he had appreciated 
the French character. It perished after 
an ephemeral existence of five years, and 
left not a trace behind, but a few verses, 
preserved as a relic of that age of mental 
aberration.” — VI. 40—43. 


This passage is very remarkable. 
Here we have the greatest intellect 
of the age, Napdleon himself, recur- 
ring to the Gospel, and to the Lord’s 
Prayer, as the only pure system of 
religion, and the sublimest effort 
of human composition; and Robe- 
spierre endeavouring, in the close of 
his bloody career, to cement anew 
the fabric of society, which he had 
had so large a share in destroying, 
by a recurrence to religious impres- 
sions! So indispensable is devotion 
to the human heart ; so necessary is 
it to the construction of the first ele- 
ments of society, and so well may 
you distinguish the spirit of anarchy 
and revolution, by the irreligious 
tendency which invariably attends 
it, and prepares the overthrow of 
every national institution, by sap- 
ping the foundation of every private 
virtue. 

The arrest of the British residents 
over all France, on the rupture of 
thé Peace of Amiens, was one of the 
most cruel and unjustifiable acts of 
Napoleon’s government. The follow- 
ing scene between Junot and the 
First Consul on this subject, is sin- 
gularly characteristic of the impetu- 
ous fits of passion to which that great 
man,was subject, and which occa- 
sionally betrayed him into actions 
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so unworthy of his general. charac- 
ter. 


“ One morning, at five o'clock, when 
day was just beginning to break, an or- 
der arrived from the First Consul to re- 
pair instantly to Malmaison. He had 
been labouring till four in the morn- 
ing, and had but just fallen asleep. He 
set off instantly, and did not return till 
five in the evening. When he entered he 
was in great agitation; his meeting with 
him had been stormy, and the conversa- 
tion long. 

‘When Junot arrived at the First 
Consul’s, he found his figure in disorder ; 
his features were contracted; and every 
thing announced one of those terrible 
agitations which made every one who 
approached him tremble. 

** © Junot,’ said he to his old aid-de- 
camp, ‘ are you still the friend on whom 
I can rely? Yes or no. No circumlo- 
cution,’ 

“ * Yes, my general.’ 

“* ¢ Well then, before an hour is over, 
you must take measures instantly, so that 
all the English, without one single excep- 
tion, should be instantly arrested. Room 
enough for them will be found in the 
Temple, the Force, the Abbaye, and the 
other prisons of Paris ; it is indispensable 
that they should all be arrested. We 
must teach their government, that en- 
trenched though they are in their isle, 
they can be reached by an enemy who is 
under no obligation to treat their subjects 
with any delicacy.—The wretches,’ said 
he, striking his fist violently on the table, 
‘they refuse Malta, and assign asa rea- 
son’ Here his anger choked his voice, 
and he was some time in recovering him- 
self, ‘ They assign as a reason, that Lu- 
cien has influenced, by my desire, the de- 
terminations of the Court of Spain, in 
regard to a reform of the clergy; and 
they refuse to execute the Treaty of 
Amiens, on pretence that, since it was 
signed, the situation of the contracting 
parties had changed.’ 

“ Junot was overwhelmed; but the 
cause of his consternation..was not the 
rupture with England. It had been fore- 
seen, and known for several days. But 
in the letters which were now handed to 
him, he perceived a motive to authorize 
the terrible measure which Napoleon had 
commanded... He, would. -willingly have 
given him -his life, but now he, was re- 
quixed.te doa thing to the Jast degree.re+ 
puguant to the liberal principlesin whieh 
he bad, been. trained. ash fine nvwol 

“ The , First..Consul sraite fos eam 
time, for. an, answer ;., but seeing the atti- 
tude of Junot, be proceeded, after. a pause 
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of some minutes, as if the answer had al- 
ready been given. 

« ¢ That measure must be executed at 
seven o'clock thisevening. Iam resolved 
that, this evening, not the most obscure 
theatre at Paris, not the most miserable 
restaurateur, should contain an English- 
man within its walls.’ 

“<*My General,’ replied Junot, who 
had now recovered his composure, ‘ you 
know not only my attachment to your 
person, but my devotion in every thing 
which regards yourself. Believe me, 
then, it is nothing but that devotion 
which makes me hesitate in obeying you, 
before entreating you to take a few hours 
to reflect on the measure which you have 
commanded me to adopt.’ 

“* Napoleon contracted his eye-brows. 
—‘ Again!’ said he. ‘ What! is the scene 
of the other day so soon to be renewed ? 
Lannes and you truly give yourselves ex- 
traordinary license. Duroc alone, with his 
tranquil air, does not think himself enti- 
tled to preach sermons to me. You shall 
find, gentlemen, by God, that I can 
square my hat as well as any man; Lan- 
nes has already experienced it; and I do 
not think he will enjoy much his eating 
of oranges at Lisbon. As for you, Ju- 


not, do not rely too much on my friend- 
ship. The day on which I doubt of yours, 


mine is destroyed.’ 

“© * My General,’ replied Junot, pro- 
foundly afflicted at being so much misun- 
derstood, ‘ it is not at the moment that I 
am giving you the strongest proof of my 
devotion, that you should thus address me. 
Ask my blood ; ask my life; they belong 
to you, and shall be freely rendered; but 
to order me to do a thing which will 
cover us all with——’ 

- “ * Go on,” he interrupted, ‘ go on by 
all means. What will happen to me be- 
cause I retaliate on a perfidious govern- 
ment the injuries which it has heaped 
upon me ?” 

“¢ It does not belong to me,’ replied 
Junot, ‘ to decide upon what line of 
conduct is suitable to you. Of this, how- 
ever, I am well assured, that if any thing 
unworthy of your glory is attempted, it 
will be from your eyes being fascinated 
by the men, who only disquiet you by 
their advice, and incessantly urge you to 
measures of severity. Believe me, my 
General, these men do you infinite mis- 
chief.’ 

** © Who do you mean ?” said Napoleon. 

* Junot mentioned the names of seve- 
ral, and stated what he knew of them. 

** © Nevertheless, these men are devoted 
te me,’ replied he. ‘ One of them said the 
other day, “ If the First Consul were to 
desire me to kill my father, I would kill 
him.’” 
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“¢TI know not, my General,’ replied 
Junot, ‘ what degree of attachment to 
you it is, to suppose you capable of giving 
an order to a son to put to death his own 
father. But it matters not; when one 
is so unfortunate as to think in that man- 
ner, they seldom make it public.’ 

“* Two years afterwards, the First Con- 
sul, who was then Emperor, spoke to 
me of that scene, after my return from 
Portugal, and told me that he was on the 
point of embracing Junot at these words: 
so much was he struck with these noble 
expressions addressed to him, his general, 
his chief, the man on whom alone his 
destiny depended. ‘ For in fine,’ said the 
Emperor, smiling, ‘I must own I am 
rather unreasonable when I am angry, 
and that you know, Madame Junot.’ 

* As for my husband, the conversation 
which he had with the First Consul was 
of the warmest description. He went 
the length of reminding him, that at the 
departure of the ambassador, Lord Whit- 
worth, the most solemn assurances had 
been given him of the safety of all the 
English at Paris. ‘ There are,’ said he, 
‘amongst them, women, children, and 
old men ; there are numbers, my General, 
who night and morning pray to God to 
prolong your days. They are for the 
most part persons engaged in trade, for 
almost all the higher classes of that na- 
tion have left Paris. ‘The damage they 
would sustain from being all imprisoned, 
is immense. Oh, my General! it is not 
for you whose noble and generous mind so 
well comprehends whatever is grand in 
the creation, to confound a generous na- 
tion with a perfidious cabinet.”—VI. 


406—410. 


With the utmost difficulty, Junot 
prevailed on Napoleon to commute 
the original order, which had been 
for immediate imprisonment, into 
one for the confinement of the un- 
fortunate British subjects in particu- 
lar towns, where it is well known 
most of them lingered till delivered 
by the Allies in 1814. But Napoleon 
never forgave this interference with 
his wrath; and shortly after, Junot 
was removed from the government 
of Paris, and sent into honourable 
exile to superintend the formation of 
a corps of grenadiers at Arras. 

The great change which has taken 

lace in the national character of 

rance since the Restoration, has 
been noticed by all writers on the 
subject. The Duchess of Abrantes’ 
observations on the subject are high- 
ly curious. 


“ Down to the year 1800, the national 
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character had undergone no material alter- 
ation. That character overcame all perils, 
disregarded all dangers, and even laughed 
at death itself. It was this calm in the 
victims of the Revolutica which gave the 
executioners their principal advantage. A 
friend of my acquaintance, who accident- 
ally found himself surrounded by thecrowd 
who were returning from witnessing the 
execution of Madame du Barri, heard 
two of the women in the street speaking 
to each other on the subject, and one said 
to the other, ‘ How that one cried out! 
If they all cry out in that manner, I will 
not return again to the executions.” What 
a volume of reflections arise from these 
few words spoken, with all the uncon- 
cern of those barbarous days ! 

“ The three years of the Revolution 
following the 1793, taught us to weep, but 
did not teach us to cease to laugh. They 
laughed under the axe yet stained with 
blood ;—they laughed as the victim slept 
at Venice under the burning irons which 
were to waken his dreams. Alas! how 
deep must have been the wounds which 
have changed this lightsome character ! 
For the joyous Frenchman laughs no 
more ; and if he still has some happy days, 
the sun of gaiety has set for ever. This 
change has taken place during the 15 
years which have followed the Restora- 
tion; while the horrors of the wars of 
religion, the tyrannical reigns of Louis 
XI. and XIV., and even the bloody days 
of the Convention, produced no such 
effect."—V. 142. © 


Like all the other writers on the 
modern state of France, of whatever 
school or party in politics, Madam 
Junot is horrified with the deterior- 
ation of manners, and increased vul- 
garity, which has arisen from the de- 
mocratic invasions of later times. 
Listen to this ardent supporter of 
the revolutionary order of things, on 
this subject :— 


“ At that time, (180],) the habits of 
good company were not yet extinct in 
Paris ; of the old company of France, 
and not of what is now termed good com- 
pany, and which prevailed 30 years ago 
only among postilions and stable-buys. At 
that period, men of good birth did not 
smoke in the apartments of their wives, be- 
cause they felt it to be a dirty and dis- 
gusting practice; they generally washed 
their hands ; when they went out to dine, 
or to pass the evening in a house of their 
acquaintance, they bowed to the lady at its 
head in entering and retiring, and did not 
appear so abstracted in their thoughts as 
to behave as they would have done in an 
hotel. They were then careful not to turn 
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their back on those with whom they conver~ 
sed, so as to show only an ear or the point 
of a nose to those whom they addressed. 
They spoke of some thing else, besides 
those eternal politics on which no two 
can ever agree, and which give occasion 
only to the interchange of bitter expres- 
sions. There has sprung from these end- 
less disputes, disunion in families, the 
dissolution of the oldest friendships, and 
the growth of hatred which will conti- 
nue till the grave. Experience proves 
that in these contests no one is ever con- 
vinced, and that each goes away more 
than ever persuaded of the truth of his 
own opinions. 

** The customs of the world now give 
me nothing but pain. From the bosom 
of the retirement where I have been se- 
cluded for these 15 years, I can judge, 
without prepossession, of the extraordi- 
nary revolution in manners which has late- 
ly taken place. Old impressions are repla- 
ced, it is said, by new ones; that is all. 
Are, then, the new ones superior ? I can- 
not believe it. Morality itself is rapidly 
undergoing dissolution—every character 
is contaminated, and no one knows from 
whence the poison is inhaled... Young men 
now lounge away their evenings in the box 
of a theatre, or the Boulevards, or carry 
on elegant conversation with a fair seller 
of gloves and perfumery, make compli- 
ments on her lily and vermilion cheeks, 
and present her with a cheap ring, ac- 
companied with a gross and indelicate 
compliment. Society is so disunited, that 
it is daily becoming more vulgar, in the 
literal sense of the word. Whence any im- 
provement is to arise, God only knows.” 


—V. 156, 157. 


We expect, if the present system 
of democracy continues long in 
France, to see the vulgarity of Ame- 
rican manners introduced into the 
French capital ; to behold gentlemen 
sitting with their feet upon the backs 
of chairs in the saloons of the Faux- 
bourg St Germain, and each mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies chew- 
ing tobacco, with all its hideous ac- 
companiments, under the splendid 
roof of the Legislative Body. For- 
tunately, such evils will lead to their 
ultimate remedy. The dissolution of 
morals and manners will overthrow 
the existing institutions of the coun- 
try ; anarchy and licentiousness, with 
all its debasing accompaniments, 
will cease; and if liberty perishes 
with the grossness to which it has 
given birth, and ages of despotism 
are endured, the friends of order 
will at least have the consolation of 
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reflecting, that all this degradation 
and ruin have been brought about 
against their most strenuous exer- 
tions, by the insane passions of those 
who invoked its name to cover their 
own excesses, 

»| While we are concluding these ob- 
servations, another bloody revolt has 
occurred at Paris ; the three glorious 
days of June have come to crown 
the work, and develope the conse- 
quences of the three glorious days 
of July. After a desperate struggle, 
maintained with much greater reso- 
lution and vigour on the part of the 
insurgents than the insurrection 
which proved fatal to Charles X.; 
after Paris having been the theatre, 
for three days, of bloodshed and de- 
arene 3 after 75,000 men had been 
engage ainst the Revolutionists ; 
after ne thenten of artillery had 
broken down the Republican barri- 
ades, and ‘showers of grape-shot 
had thinned the ranks of the citizen- 
soldiers, the military force triumph- 
ed, and peace was restored to the 
trembling city. What has been the 
consequence? All the forms of law 
have been suspended ; military com- 
missions established ; domiciliary 
visits become universal; several 
thousand — thrown into pri- 
son; and, before this, the fusi/lades 
of the new heroes of the Barricades 
have announced to a suffering coun- 
try that the punishment of their sins 
has commenced. The liberty of.the 
= is destroyed, the editors de- 

ivered over to military commissions, 


the printing presses of the Opposi- 
tion journals thrown into the Seine, 
and all attempts at insurrection, or 
words tending to excite it, and all 
offences of the press tending to excite 
dissatisfaction or revolt, handed over 
to military commissions, composed 


exclusively of officers! This is the 
freedom which the three glorious 
days have procured for France! 


(July, 


The soldiers were desperately 
chagrined and mortified at the re- 
sult of the three days of July; and 
well they might be so, as all the sub- 
aonpant sufferings of their country, 
and the total extinction of their liber- 
ties on the last occasion, were ow- 
ing to their vacillation in the first 
revolt. They have now fought with 
the utmost fury against the people, 
as they did at Lyons, and Decmek 
blood has amply stained their bay- 
onets ; but it has come too late to 
wash out the stain of their former 
treason, or revive the liberties which 
it lost for their country. 

Polignac is now completely jus- 
tified for all but the incapacity of 
commencing a change of the con- 
stitution with 5000 men, four pieces 
of cannon, and eight rounds_ of 
qeeeee to support it. The or- 

inances of Charles X., now adopt- 
ed with increased severity by Louis 
Philippe, were destined to accom- 
plish, without bloodshed, that change 
which the fury of democracy render- 
ed necessary, and without which it 
has been found the Throne of the 
Barricades cannot exist. It is evi- 
dent that the French do not know 
what freedom is. They had it un- 
der the Bourbons, as our people had 
it under the old constitution; but it 
would not content them, because it 
was not liberty, but power, not 
freedom, but democracy, not ex- 
emption from tyranny, but the pow- 
er of aster gaa over others, that 
they desired. hey gained their 
point, they accomplished their wish- 
es,—and the consequence has been, 
two years of suffering, fcllowed by 
military despotism. We always ore 
dicted the three glorious days 
would lead to this result; but the 
termination of the drama has come 
more rapidly than the history of the 
first Revolution led us to anticipate. 












Ir any man had-predicted sixteen 
years ago—when the British Consti- 
tution had survived, majestic and un- 
harmed, the shock of the French Re- 
volution; when the Duke of Wel- 
lington received, amidst an uncover- 
ed House of Commons and a nation’s 
transports, the thanks of the Speaker 
for a prostrated Napoleon and a de- 
livered world—that, during the life- 
time of the existing generation, this 
constitution should be overthrown, 
and that hero become the object of 
popular obloquy, he would have 
been deemed the most visionary 
prophet that ever libelled a grateful 
people. If he had predicted that 
this terrible revolution was to be ac- 
complished, not by the single efforts 
of the lower orders, or the party who, 
in every age, are inclined to revolu- 
tionary measures, but the proudest 
and the haughtiest, and those once 
esteemed the wisest in the realm; 
that the Ministers of the Crown 
were to force on the frantic innova- 
tion, and the Sovereign to be impli- 
cated in undermining the monarchy; 
that a large part of the aristocracy 
were to place themselves at the head 
of ‘the Revolution, and a great ma- 
jority of the House of Commons to 
vote for the abolition of the ancient 
constitution ; that the rural freehold- 
ers were to be deluded into voting 
away their own power, and placin 
themselves beneath an insolent an 
domineering urban faction ; that the 
House’ of Peers was to be chained 
with fetters of iron, and its greatest 
and noblest driven into seclusion to 
avoid instant destruction; that the 
wealth and intelligence and property 
of the country were to stand aloof 
during the fearful struggle, and be- 
hold their birthright and liberties, 
the laws of their forefathers, and the 
constitution of ages, violently torn 
from them by a reckless and des- 

erate democratic faction; that the 

hrone itself was to be pledged to 
the work of destruction, and its high- 
est prerogatives turned to the over- 
throw of its bravest defenders; it 
would have been thought that the 
heaven itself would fall before such 
a change could be accomplished. 
Yet we have lived to see all this 
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come to pass. Within the tapestried 
chamber which still recounts the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada ; 
under the roof which covered the 
hall of William Rufus; close to the 
sacred walls which yet contain the 
bones of Edward the Confessor ; on 
the spot where Alfred established, a 
thousand years ago, the foundation 
of the monarchy, the triumphant 
destroyer has stood, and a peal of 
exultation broke from the Demons 
of wickedness on earth and in hell, 
at the fall of the noblest monument 
of wisdom, the firmest bulwark of 
virtue, that the blessing of God ever 
bestowed upon a suffermg world, 
Dreadful as has been the conster- 
nation, profound the grief, unmea- 
sured the indignation, of all the wise 
and the good throughout the landeat 
this terrible revolution, it is not the 
part of those who love their country, 
and are resolved to do their duty to 
it while a plank of the vessel remains 
together, to give way either to hope- 
less dejection or unmanly despair. 
There is a point of depression, says 
Mr Hume, in human affairs, from 
which the transition is necessarily to 
the better; and though the observa- 
tion has been repeated till it has be- 
come proverbial, it is in moments 
such as the present that we alone 
feel its truth. During the long strug- 
gle of virtue with wickedness, of re- 
ligion with infidelity, of tempered 
freedom with brutal oppression, the 
defenders of order are often doomed 
to witness the melancholy spectacle 
of the utter hopelessness of ail their 
efforts to save the people from self- 
destruction. They see falsehood ge- 
nerally inhaled; truth in vain urged 
against the passions of the moment’; 
fraud and treachery triumphant «in 
the senate; virtue, wisdom, and 
knowledge a under foot by 
the multitude. To struggle against 
such a torrent; to portray the ine- 
vitable consequences of popular de- 
lusion ; to oppose to passion reason, 
to falsehood truth, to excited imagi- 
nation sobered judgment, is often 
a painful, and, to all appearance, a 
hopeless task. But truth is one and 
eternal, error is mutable and tran- 
sient; magna est veritas et prevalebit, 
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should be the maxim of the wise and 
the good, in the worst aspect of hu- 
man affairs. The success which 
damps and extinguishes futile or ill 
considered opposition, confirms and 
renders immutable the cause of truth. 
Thenceforward it becomes matter of 
history ; party excitation, momentary 
lon, are no more ; and the bitter 
ruits of error, ripening under the 
laws of an unchangeable Providence, 
bring home to the most infatuated 
the lamentable delusions under 
which they have acted. 

It is with these feelings of sorrow 
for our country, but increased confi- 
dence in our own principles; of indig- 
nation at the recklessness of others, 
and the proud consciousness of ha- 
ving done our own duty, that we re- 

d the recent fall of the British 
nstitution. The fund wish of the 
patriot and the hero in so many past 
es, Esto perpetua, is now no more. 

e long glories of its steady and 
tranquil reign; the matchless cele- 
brity of its arts and its arms; the 
steady pty of its industry; the 
dignified and majestic tenor of its 

ministration ; the general freedom 
which it developed ; the relief to suf- 
fering which it afforded; the restraint 
to vice which it occasioned; the re- 
ligious institutions which it had 
created—all, all are lost. Henceforth 
the country is amere democracy ; the 
steadiness of patrician sway is at an 
end, and, in its stead, the vacillating 
and unstable rule of the multitude is 
established. 

This prospect, which, to those who 
regard only the fate of their own 
country, is fraught with such melan- 
choly feelings, is the source of very 
different emotions to those who con- 
template the progress of the human 
tace. We have struggled long and 


-pesolutely to arrest the evil; but the 


revolutionary spirit has prevailed ; 
the rock of Sisyphus has been rolled 
to the summit of the mountain, and 
it is about, in its recoil, to crush the 
hands that raised it. The work is 
finished. Human madness and guilt 
have runtheir course; and the laws of 
nature are about to resume their im- 
mortal reign. We are soon to witness 
the long period of national punishment 
—to see delusion expire under the 
pressure of suffering and anarchy, sink 
under the fury it has excited, and am- 
bition prostrated by the passions it 





had awakened. We are destined tosee 
a nation which neglected and despi- 
sed all the choicest blessings of Pro- 
vidence, which ran riot in the fulness 
of national prosperity, and was drunk 
with the intoxication of national 
glory, sink and suffer under the 
worst instruments of the Divine ven- 
geance, the lash of its own passions 
and vices. With their own hands 
they have pulled down the ancient 
and undecayed fabric which shelter- 
ed their fathers, and the old time be- 
fore them—with their own hands 
they have written their sentence— 
with their own lips they have pro- 
nounced their doom. It was in the 
midst of the triumph of revolution, 
the riot of rejoicing, and the blaze 
of illuminations, that the handwri- 
ting on the wall appeared to the 
people of England ; and while they 
were celebrating, like the Assyrians 
of old, their triumph over an imagi- 
nary enemy, their empire was taken 
from them and given to another 
people. 
Dark and disastrous, however, as 

is the future fate of the British em- 

ire, we do not think its case hope- 
los or that, after having gone through 
the degradation, distraction, and suf- 
fering which must follow the destruc- 
tion of the Constitution, it may not 
yet witness, in the decline of its days, 
some gleams of sunshine and pros- 
perity. The laws of nature have now 
come to aid the cause of order; its 
usual suffering will attend the march 
of revolution ; experience will soon 
dispel the fumes of democracy ; the 
reign of Political Unions, of Jacobin 
Clubs, and tri-color flags, must, ere 
long, come to an end; the suffering, 
anxiety, and distress consequent on 
their despotic rule, the suspension 
of all confidence, and the ruin of all 
credit, must consign them to the 
dust, amidst the execrations of their 
country, if they are not subverted by 
the ruder shock ef civil warfare and 
military power. The distress, mise- 
ry, and stagnation in every branch of 
industry, already consequent on the 
Reform Bill, have been so extre 
that they must long ago have | 
its overthrow, not only without 
resistance, but with the coneurr 
of all the Reformers who are n 
volutionists, had it not been 
delusion universally spread by the re- 
volutionary journals, that the exist- 
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ing distress was not owing to Reform, 
but the resistance which it had ex- 
perienced, and that the danger of re- 
volution, great in the event of the 
measure being thrown out, was ab- 
solutely nugatory in the event of its 
being A enngpe These two sophisms 
have alone carried the bill through 
the resistance it experienced from 
the property, education, and talent 
of the country, and blinded men’s 
eyes to the enormous evils which 
not only threatened to follow its tri- 
umph, but attended its progress. But 
these delusions cannot much longer 
be maintained. Reform is now vic- 
torious—the bill is passed unmutila- 
ted and unimpaired, and its whole 
consequences now rest on the heads 
of its authors, and its authors alone. 
When it is discovered that all the 
benefits promised from it are a mere 
delusion; that stagnation, distress, 
and misery, have signalized its tri- 
umph; that trade does not revive 
with the contracted expenditure of 
the rich, nor confidence return with 
the increased audacity of the poor; 
that the ancient and kindly relations 
of life have been torn asunder in 
the struggle, and the vehemence of 
democracy has provided no substi- 
tute in their stead; that interest 
after interest, class after class, are 
successively exposed to the attacks 
of the revolutionists, and the an- 
cient barrier which restrained them 
is removed; the eyes of the nation 
must be opened to the gross fraud 
which has been practised upon them. 
Then it will be discovered that the 
aristocratic interest, and the nomina- 
tion boroughs, whick supported their 
influence in the Lower House, were 
the real bulwark which protected all 
the varied interests of the country 
from the revolutionary tempest, and 
that every branch of industry is less 
secure, every species of property is 
less valuable, every enterprise is 
more hazardous, every disaster is 
more irretrievable, when its surges 
roll unbroken and unresisted into 
the legislature. 

It is from this very circumstance, 
however, that our chief, and indeed 
our only hope of the country is 
founded. Hitherto the great body of 
the middling classes have stood aloof 
from the contest, or they have open- 
ly joined the:reforming party. They 
were carried away by the prospect 
of the importance which they would 


anutte under the new Constitution, 
and did not perceive that it was their 
own interests which were defended, 
their own battle which was fought, 
their own existence which was at 
stake, in the contest maintained by 
the Conservative party. Now the 
case is changed. The old rampart is 
demolished, and unless these mid- 
dling ranks can create anew one, they 
must be speedily themselves de- 
stroyed. From the sole of their feet 
to the crown of their head, the mid- 
dling classes of England at present 
stand exposed to the revolutionary 
fire ; every shot will now carry away 
flesh and blood. Deeply as we de- 
plore the misery and suffering which 
the exposure of these unprotected 
classes to the attacks of revolution 
must produce, it is in the intensity 
of that suffering, in the poignancy of 
that distress, that the only chance of 
ultimate deliverance is to be found. 
Periods of suffering are seldom, in 
the end, lost to nations, any. more 
than individuals; and it is years of 
anguish that expiate the sin, and 
tame the passions, of days of riot and 
licentiousness. 

The Constitution, indeed, is de- 
stroyed, but the men whom the Con- 
stitution formed, are net destroyed. 
The institutions which protected all 
the classes of the state, the perma- 
nent interests which coerced the fe- 
verish throes of democracy, the con- 
servative weight, which steadied all 
the movements of the people, are at 
an end; the peril arising from this 
sudden removal of the pressure 
which hitherto regulated all the 
movements of the machine, is ex- 
treme, but the case is not utterly 
hopeless. It is impossible at once to 
change the habits of many hundred 
years’ growth;—it is difficult in afew 
years to root out the affections 
interests which have sprung ff 
centuries of obligation ;—it is not in 
a single generation, that the virtues 
and happiness fostered by s of 

rosperity, are to be destroyed. As 
ong as the British character remains 
unchanged—as long as religion and 
moral virtue sway the feelings of the _ 
majority of the people—as long as 
tranquil industry forms the employ- 
ment of her inhabitants, and domes- 
tic enjoyments constitute the reward 
of their exertion, the cause of order 
and civilisation is not hopeless. Re- 
volutions, it is true, are always ef- 
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fected by reckless and desperate 
“minorities in opposition to opulent 


and indolent majorities ; but it is the 
ennobling effect of civil liberty to 
nourish a spirit of resistance to op- 
pression, which outstrips all the cal- 
culations of those who ground their 
views upon what has occurred in 
despotic monarchies. Recent events 
afford abundant confirmation of this 
observation. The Revolutionists of 
France, in three weeks after the meet- 
ing of the States-General, effected 
the union of the three orders in one 
Chamber—in other words, the Re- 
volution. In England, the Conser- 
vative party, under the most adverse 
circumstances, kept the revolution 
at bay for 15 months, and at length 
the Peers were prostrated and the 
Crown overthrown, only by a vio- 
lent stretch of the prerogative, to 
crush the undaunted defenders of its 
own independence. 

In revolutions, the period of ge- 
neral reaction invariably comes; but 


* the great danger is, that it comes too 


late to save the country from the 
consequences of their former intem- 
perance. When England found it- 
self under the despotic tyranny of 
the Long Parliament, or the iron 
rule of Cromwell—when the head 
of the monarch fell on the scaffold, 
and the liberties of the country ex- 
ired under the Protector, with what 
feelings of agony did they waken 
from the fatal delusions of 1642! 
When Louis and Marie Antoinette 
perished under the guillotine—when 
the revolutionary axe was lifted in 
every village, and suspended over 
every head in France—when every 
mother wept her son, and every fa- 
mily mourned its flower swept offin 
'vanks of the Directory, with 
bitter anguish did they look 

baek to the tranquil] and prosperous 
days of the monarchy! Repeatedly, 
during the progress of the revolu- 
tion, the reaction was se violent, 
that it would have stopped its ad- 
vance, but for the fearful military 
foree which the government had ar- 
rayed on their side. The factions of 
Paris, headed _by the National Guard, 
40,000 strong, rose in open revolt 
against the Revolutionary Govern- 


ment in October 1795, and was-only 
defeated by the cannon of the army, 
and the military geniusiof Napoleon: 
The bayonets of Augereau, ‘and 
12,000 French grenadiers, were re- 


quired to dissolve the Royalist 
Chambers, which the free elections 
of the years 1796 and 1797 had pro- 
duced. France willingly surrender- 
ed its freedom in 1800, and submit- 
ted for fifteen years to the despotic 
authority of Napoleon, rather than 
incur the hazard of any farther con- 
tinuance of those alternations of op- 
— which constituted the me- 
ancholy history of its democratic 
convulsions. And the suffering con- 
sequent on the revolution of July 
became at last so poignant, that the 
respectable classes hailed with joy 
even the arbitrary decrees and total 
suspension of their liberties by Mar- 
shal Soult. 

The reaction has come in this 
country, in all the higher and educa- 
cated classes, to an extent which the 
warmest supporter of the Constitu- 
tion could hardly have hoped for. 
It has come too late, however, to 
save the Constitution, because the 
Government forced on the revolu- 
tion by the aid of the Commons, who 
had assembled during the first trans- 
port of the Reform passion. It has 
not come too late, however, let us 
hope, to give a tolerable security, for 
a time at least, under the new con- 
stitution, to life and property. The 
whole powers of the state are now 
centred in the House of Commons; 
the Crown, and the House of Peers, 
are henceforth of hardly any weight 
in the scale. The last hopes of the 
nation rest on the character of their 
next representatives. If a majo- 
rity of them are conservative, the 
march of revolution may for a time 
be stayed, and England preserve the 
best part of its institutions, till an- 
other three glorious days at Paris 
again intoxicate the public mind, and 
the vessel of the state, deprived of 
the ballast which enabled it so long 
to ride out this gale, is swamped in 
the waves. 

In commemorating the fall of the 
Constitution, many reflections natu- 
rally arise as to the causes by which 


this vast change has been brought — 


about, the consequences to which it 
is likely to lead, and the means: of 
escape which still remain to the im 
stitutions and property of the coun- 
try. Such a’retrospect will exhibit 
many faults on both sides; but they. 
arefaults of a very different cliarac- 
ter on the revolutionary and the con- 
servative side, and we may already 
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anticipate the sober decision of his- 
tory on many of the steps in this fa- 
tal progress. 

Powerful as inconsiderable events 
frequently are on the final issue of 
change in human affairs, it is never 
by such causes thatthe great streams 
which divide the human race are first 
put in motion. General, powerful, 
and long-continued causes are alone 
adequate to affect the masses of man- 
kind, and produce that dissatisfac- 
tion at existing institutions which 
first calls into activity the energy and 
guilt of revolutionary ambition. Mi- 
nisterial recklessness, party ambition, 
may at last regulate the direction of 
the torrent, but it is not such causes 
which first put itin motion. The am- 
bition of the Whigs, the recklessness 
of the revolutionists, the fraud of 

ower, the violence of the populace, 

ave in the end precipitated the 
change ; but the Conservative party 
must look in their own weakness 
and indiscretion for the first causes 
which gave it birth. Strange as it 
may appear, the remote cause of 
these changes is to be found in the 
unexampled glory and _ success 
with which, under their direction, 
the nation combated the first French 
Revolution. 

There is a natural tendency in the 
powers of thought, and the efforts of 
understanding, to resist the domina- 
tion of long established influence, to 
get free from the bonds of authority, 
and cut through the fetters of power 
by the adamantine edge of genius. 
Nor is it without benevolent designs, 
and for wise purposes, that this tend- 
ency is universal in mankind. It is 
this reaction of genius against vio- 
lence, of the powers of the under- 
standing against the force of the pas- 
sions, of the spirit of freedom against 
the tyranny of power, which steadies 
the march of human events, and 
brings back the oscillations of the 
political pendulum to the centre of 
truthand justice. The Conservative 
party may well recognise the force 
of a power from which, since the 
days of popular tyranny began, they 
have derived such incalculable sup- 


t. 
PvThe long political ascendency of 
the Tories, and the unexampled tri- 
umphs with which the war was 
closed, naturally drove talent into 
the side of Opposition. The Whigs 
always made it their boast that all 


the talents were-en their side; and 
without admitting: the truth of the 
statement since the: lamentable dis- 
play of weakness which they: have 
made since their accession to power, 
it may at least be admitted, that in 
writing and popular declamation, 
they had at that time decidedly the 
better of their opponents. They ear- 
ly felt the power of the press, and 
they laboured ably and assiduously 
to turn it to the best advantage. 
While their adversaries were actin 
or combating, they were writing 
declaiming ; while the whvle talent 
of the Conservative side was engaged 
in struggling with the might of Na- 
poleon, or directing in all its various 
departments the immense machine 
of British power, they were inces- 
santly occupied in getting possession 
of all the varied channels of public 
thought. Their activity and energy 
in this department was excessive, 
and soon began ‘to produce a mark- 
ed change on the sentiments of: the 
high and educated classes. While 
the excitement of the war continued, 
this change was not generally. per- 
ceived, and the great majority of the 
nation was carried enthusiastically 
along with the splendid tide of na- 
tional glory. But no sooner had the 
cannon of Wellington’s victories 
ceased to thrill every British heart 
with exultation, than the incessant 
and daily influence of the press was 
perceptible, and it became evident 
to the most casual observer that the 
tide was setting rapidly in, in favour 
of liberal principles. 

This tendency was increased, toan 


‘extent which has never been suffi- 


ciently appreciated, by the influence 
of foreign travelling upon our young 
men of all ranks, but especially u 

on those of the higher and noble 
classes, Travelling has a natural 
tendency to increase the liberal prin- 
ciples of every intelligent mind ; but 
this salutary influence was swelled 
to a dangerous degree, by the exces- 
sive admiration which Englishmen 
every where found existing among 
the most ardent and enthusiastic in 
the continental states, fer the free 
institutions of this country, and \the 
aversion to tyranny which they con- 
tracted from the example of its ope- 
ration which so many despotic:em:. 
pires afforded... The dangers of re- 
velution:and, democracy were past, 
and matter of history ; those of des- 
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potism were present, and matter of 
observation. Hence the one sunk 
deep in the minds of the thinking 
few, and the other guided the thoughts 
of the inconsiderate many; in other 
words, the one affected the tens, the 
other the thousands. It became a 





* matter of common observation, ac- 


cordingly, that, whatever the politi- 
cal principles of a young man were 
when he set out to the continent, he 
always returned a Whig or a Libe- 
ral; and numbers of the most im- 
portant men in the country, who had 
stood by the vessel of the state du- 
ring all the storms of the French 
Revolution, had the mortification of 
discovering that the inheritors of 
their titles and their fortune had 
abandoned all their political princi- 
ae amidst the flattery of French 
iberalism, or the smiles of Italian 
beauty. 

Meanwhile the Tories remained 
universally, and to an extent which 
now appears almost inconceivable, 
negligent, as to the press at least, of 
their cause. They reposed in fancied 
security on the he of Wellington 
and Nelson ; the cannon of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo yet echoed in their 
ears, and the ascendency of the go- 
vernment, which had achieved these 
immortal triumphs, seemed establish- 
ed beyond the possibility of over- 
throw. Among the numerous close 
and startling analogies which the pro- 
gress of the English has to that of 
the French Revolution, none is more 
remarkable than the complete delu- 
sion which existed in both countries 
as to the stability of the institutions 
and the government, against which 
the press was directing its unobtru- 
sive but incessant warfare. The 
English Tories reposed in as com- 
plete supposed security on the edge 
of the volcano which burst forth in 
1831, as the French nobility did on 
the surface of the stream of fire 
which enveloped the state in 1789. 

Not only did they make no at- 
tempt to stem the current which was 
setting in so widely and fearfully in 
favour of innovation; but they seem 
to have thought that they could af- 
ford to give every indulgence to the 
enemy, They even sported. with the 
passion for innovation, as if it had 
been a harmless or_inconsiderable 
element in society. The, Ministers 
of State tovk the lead in the insane 
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career, and Mr M‘Cullech com- 
menced his lectures in London in fa- 
vour of the modern dogmas of free 
trade and metallic currency, with 
Mr Canning and Mr Huskisson as 
disciples! It became accordingly 
proverbial at that time, thatthe Tories 
were becoming Whigs; that they 
gave up every thing to their politi- 
cal adversaries, and secured a majo- 
rity, or rather extinguished opposi- 
tion, in the House of Commons, by 
adopting all the suggestions of the 
Opposition. An article, often writ- 
ten with ability, appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review; it was imme- 
diately praised to the skies in all the 
Whig journals; its principles were 
adopted in all the Whig coteries; 
any opposition to it was stigmatized 
as the height of illiberality and igno- 
rance; and in due time, bred be- 
tween Whig rashness and Tory cre- 
dulity, a legislative measure was pro- 
posed, and passed amidst the accla- 
mations of both parties in Parlia- 
ment, and the deep and umheeded 
execrations of all the reflecting men 
in the country. Mr Canning contri- 
ved to elude Lord Brougham’s sar- 
casm on this point by the well-known 
story of the Thunder in the Theatre: 
but it was not on that account felt to 
be the less true, or the less charac- 
teristic of the temper of the times. 
Had this rage for liberal opinions 
and legislative innovations been con- 
fined merely to matters of opinion, 
the evil day might have been for 
long postponed; and although the 
hold which the Whigs had got of 
the press, and the inconsiderable 
effort made to resist them in that 
department, must, in the end, have 
secured for them a Revolutionary 
triumph, the catastrophe would pro- 
bably not have occurred so soon, 
had not the Tories, in the spirit of 
conciliation and concession to the 
Movement Party, and without being 
in the least aware of the consequen- 
ces, adopted several of their sug- 
estions, which not only struck deep 
into the established interests of the 
country, but utterly alienated the 
affections of those great and import- 
ant bodies in the State, the trading 
and agricultural classes, on whom 
they had hitherto mainly depended. 
It is hardly necessary to name them; 
they constitute the leading feature 
of legislation for the last fifteen 
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years: Free Trade, the Change in 
the Currency, the Reduction of the 
Duty on Spirits, and Catholic Eman- 
cipation. All these measures ema- 
nated from the Edinburgh Review : 
they were all sedulously nursed in 
the Whig circles: they were all 
lauded to the skies in the liberal 
journals, and they have all proved 
destructive to the best interests of 
the country. 

Admitting that Mr Smith’s argu- 
ment is invincible, and that Free 
Trade, if it could be begun de novo by 
all nations without any previous in- 
terest being affected by the change, 
would be the most beneficial for 
every branch of industry, the ques- 
tion presented to the British States- 
men was, whether it was practicable 
to introduce this great alteration in 
a country, where an anxious sys- 
tem of legislation, for 200 years, had 
established numerous and import- 
ant interests under the system of 
protection; where millions of men 
were dependant on the exclusion of 
foreign competition; and it was at 
bestextremely doubtful, whether any 
other nation would act on the sys- 
tem of reciprocity, and give to our 
manufacturers any share of those ad- 
vantages which we yielded to theirs? 
This nice and delicate question, 
which Mr Smith pronounced more 
than doubtful, as applied to this 
country, the Whig dogmatists, with 
their accustomed arrogance, decided 
at once in favour of the innovating 
theory. Under the tuition of Mr 
M‘Culloch, and the auspices of Mr 
Huskisson, the Free Trade system 
was forced on the country against 
the wishes, and in spite of the re- 
monstrances, of all the practical men 
engaged in manufactures or com- 
merce. Their petitions were disre- 
garded, their anger derided, their 
complaints thrown over the table: 
enquiry was denied, investigation 
refused: when complaining of star- 
vation, they were referred to the 
exports and imports, and assured 
they were in a most prosperous con- 
dition. Amidst the general applause 
of the Legislature, the praises of the 
liberal press, and the mutual com- 
pliments of the Opposition and Mi- 
nisterial benches, the harsh measures 
were forced on the country, and the 


consequence was what might have — 


been anticipated from any consider- 


able sudden and uncalled-for politi- 
cal changes. Other nations drew 
closer and closer their laws of ex- 
clusion as we relaxed ours. Distress 
and discontent became general in 
the manufacturing districts, and the 
fatal idea pene prevailed among 
them, that the great interests of the | 
country were not represented, and 
that British flesh and blood were 
sacrificed to the theories of cold- 
blooded political economists. 

To augment the evil, the great 
changes in the currency in 1819 and 
1826 were carried into effect at the 
earnest recommendation of the Whig 
leaders, and by the influence of the 
liberalized Tories in the Cabinet. 
The effects of these disastrous chan- 

es are well known. Never, per- 

aps, did legislative innovation in- 
flict such deep wounds on society ; 
and never, without revolutionary 
confiscation, were such wide-spread 
and sweeping convulsions in proper- 
ty introduced. In afew years whole 
classes in society were destroyed: 
debts were augmented in a fearful 
progression : the national embarrass- 
ments became overwhelming: indi- 
vidual distress speedily terminated 
in insolvency: the holders of pro- 
perty constantly found it getting 
cheaper on their hands; and for- 
tunes of the greatest magnitude 
melted away under the ceaseless 
falls in the value of the produce in 
which they consisted. is terrible 
change, too, was forced on the coun- 
try by the Whigs, and yielded to by 
the liberalized Tories, in defiance of 
all the remonstrances of the com- 
mercial classes. In Scotland alone, 
by an unanimous and unprecedented 
exertion of the nation, the change 
was averted, and a system, tried by 
a century of experienced benefits, 
saved from destruction at the hands 
of visionary innovation. Cobbett 
clearly saw the consequence of this 
prodigious change. He has declared, 
that the moment he heard in Ame- 
rica that the Bank was to resume 
cash payments, he ordered his goods 
to be packed up, and his family to 
prepare to return to England: con- 
vinced that the cause of Parliament- 
ary Reform, hopeless heretofore, was 
now certain of success. The event 
has proved that he was not mistaken 
in his anticipations. 

The unfortunate measures thrust 
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upon a yielding Tory Administration 
by’ the tavensued? Gheneedt of ‘the 
Whigs for the reduction of the du- 
ties on beer and ardent spirits, pro- 
duced consequences hardly less ruin- 
ous to the national fortunes. If they 
did not directly affect the public 
wealth, they led to effects destined 
to be ultimately still more disastrous 
by the demoralization introduced 
into the labouring classes, the life of 
intoxication to which they habitua- 
ted them, and the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of passion which they in- 
troduced. These fatal changes not 
only undermined the foundations of 
social order by destroying the re- 
straint of private virtue, but they 
tended directly and immediately to 
fester the spread of anarchical prin- 
ciples, by the seditious and atrocious 

lications to which they incessant- 
y exposed the minds of the least 
educated or qualified to judge of the 
community. Tempted to the ale- 
house by the desire for drinking, 
they found their minds exposed there 
toa poison not less inflammatory and 
ruinous than the ardent spirits which 
wasted and destroyed their bodies. 
A furious and deceitful press was to 
be found in every ginshop and ale- 
house, incessantly dealing forth ca- 
lumny, abuse, and misrepresenta- 
tion, against every thing sacred, or 
venerable, or useful in society ; and 
while their frames were weakened 
by copious potations of spirits, their 
principles were destroyed by the in- 
sidious inhaling of political false- 
hood. Thence, in a great measure, 
have sprung those fierce and mena- 
cing Political Unions, who have re- 
cently usurped almost the whole 
authority in the state, and threaten 
soon to reduce the fair realm of Eng- 
land to the thraldom of Jacobin clubs 
and incendiary societies. 

Still; however, notwithstanding so 
many circumstances of alienation, 
the affections of the great body of 
the people of England were decided- 
ly with the Conservative party, and 
the Whigs felt it to the bottom of 
their hearts.' They had seen how 
strong the feeling was im favour of 
the monarchy, when it was roused 
by the arrogance of Earl-Grey’s)ad- 
ear in a and how loudly 
the loyal feelings of the English: 
samtry responded woes cnuaioee 
save the Crown from thraldom, and 


the national religion from invasion, at 
that memorable period. As long:as 
the Tories stood forth as the sup- 
porters of the Crown and the Nation- 
al Faith, they felt that, as a party, 
they had no chance of success. It 
became, therefore, indispensable at 
all hazards to break up this formi- 
dable union, and thence the incessant 
efforts which they directed towards 
Catholic Emancipation. 

On looking back to the long and 
energetic efforts which the Whigs 
made to force through this great in- 
novation against the known opinions 
of the English people, and compa- 
ring it with the total indifference 
which they have since evinced to the 
increased sufferings of the Irish pea- 
santry, it is evident that religious to- 
leration was a mere name, and that 
the real object for which the party 
struggled was something very diffe- 
rent, and which it was necessary 
never to divulge. Catholic Eman- 
cipation was a change which merely 
went to admit some thirty or forty 
Catholic gentlemen into Parliament, 
or open to some ten or twenty bar- 
risters the road to the Bench, and for 
this the whole liberal party in Eng- 
land struggled incessantly for thirty 
years. The great questions which 
really affected the interests of the 
Irish poor, to which British patriots 
had long turned their anxious atten- 
tion, and on which the fate and the 
bread of millions depended, met 
from them with no sort of attention. 
Not a whisper escaped them on the 
establishment of poor laws to relieve 
its suffering population, and check 
the perilous growth of their num- 
bers; or on the opening the means 
of emigration to its overflowing mul- 
titudes; or on the establishment of 
fisheries, or roads, or harbours, to 
afford them bread, and centribute to 
the spread of industrious habits; oron 
the possibility of correcting the ruin- 
ous absenteeism of its great proprie- 
tors. While the contest raged loud 
and long about Emancipation, which 
merely opened the path of ambition 
to hundreds, these great questions; 
upon which the bread and the fate 
of millions depended, were quietly 
consigned to'the vault of all the Ca- 
pulets; or if'they:-were touched on 
atrall, it was only to broach the in- 
credible paradox, that the lrish were 
perfectly mistaken in ascribing any 
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bad: effects to the absentees; and 
that the spending of five or six mil- 
lions a-year.in London, Paris, or Na- 
ples, instead of Dublin, or the Irish 
counties, was no sort of detriment 
to its innumerable inhabitants. 

The veal motive which led to the 
long and anxious agitation of the Ca- 


tholic question by the Whig party, - 


to the utter neglect of all the real in- 
terests of the Emerald Isle, is now 
sufficiently apparent. They felt that 
the Tories were irresistible as long 
as they were backed by the loyal 
and religious feelings of the English 
people, and united in the firm sup- 
port of the Church and the Throne. 
The utter discomfiture they had re- 
ceived on an appeal to the people, in 
the great contests with the Tories in 
1784 and 1807, left not a chance of 
regaining the reins of power, but by 
depriving them of that firm support 
from the rural electors which arose 
from community of religious feeling. 
To effect this separation, was the in- 
cessant object of Whig tactics for 
thirty years. Party ambition, on this, 
as on other occasions, assumed the 
language of virtue. They spoke of 
justice, liberality, and toleration; of 
the fair reign of Christian charity ; 
of brotherly love and affection, un- 
stained by political distinction or re- 
ligious rancour. The pleasing theme 
carried away the young and the ge- 
nerous of the English aristocracy ; 
and it soon became painfully evi- 
dent, that while the great body of 
the English peasantry were firm in 
the faith and loyalty of their fathers, 
the» younger and more influential 
classes of the aristocracy were fast 
giving way under the seducing in- 
fluence of liberalized ambition. 

At this eritical juncture, when the 
Tories could with difficulty maintain 
their ground against the united in- 
fluence of the Whigs, and the younger 
and more liberal of their own body, 
O'Connell commenced the infernal 
system of agitation in Ireland, and, 
under the mask of: patriotism, in- 
flicted on his country evils infinitely 
greater than they had suffered from 
the English sword for two centuries. 
Phe threat of insurreetion, the in- 
creasing clamours of the advocates 
for the change, and the menacing 
aspect of the country, overcame the 
firmness of the British leaders, and 
Catholic Emancipation’ was ‘passed, 


by an united effort of the Whigs, the 
liberal Tories,and the Crown, against 
the loudly-expressed opinion of the 
English people. : 
The consequences of this measure 
have been disastrous. beyond what 
its bitterest enemy could have anti- 
cipated. We have heard thatthe: 
Duke of Wellington has since said, 
that he would give his right arm if 
he could undo what he then did ; and 
it is worthy of the magnanimity of 
his character to have made the avow- 
al. But that, alas! is impossible; 
and the effects of the change soon 
became such as even bis firmness 
and capacity have proved unable to 
remedy. It not only produced divi- 
sions, all but irremediable, among 
the Conservative party, but it took 
away the great link which united 
them to the people. The friends of 
the monarehy felt as if the heaven 
itself had fallen, when the Duke. of 
Wellington, and Sir Robert. Peel 
wielded the power of the Crown to 
carry through the change. The To- 
ries lost the great ground of appeal 
which had so often carried them 
through all their difficulties with the 
peasantry, and were looked upon, if 
not by the most enlightened, at least 
by the most upright, sincere, and re- 
spectable portion of the community, 
as men who had sacrificed the out- 
works of the constitution to obtain 
the praise of an ambitious and irre- 
ligious political faction. The rurah 
population of England, who had pe- 
titioned so loudly against Catholic 
Emancipation, felt that they were 
not duly represented in Parliament, 
when the measure was forced through 
against their wishes: the cry for Re- 
form was joined in by many of the: 
oldest and firmest friends of the me-- 
narchy, and symptoms of a dangerous. 
coalition on this subject began to ap- 
pear between the most vehement of 
the Revolutionary and Conservative 
parties. Above all, the Revolution- 
ary party gained a great and lasting 
victory = the power of agitation, even 
over the strongest interests and dear- 
est affeetions of the nation, became 
evident ; we = me — was 
openly proclaimed, that by exciting 
the: passions of the people, in porn 
sition to their interests, and spread- 
ing) terror, ‘misery, and . suffering 
among the labouring: poor, on any 
subject of) populan ambition, sucha 
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degree of sickness, disquietude, and 
anxiety may be spread through the 
state, as will make them submit, for 
the sake of momentary quiet, to any 
innovation. 

These were the great errors of the 
Conservative party, which brought 
about, among a portion of the com- 
munity who would never have other- 
wise felt it, a desire for Reform, 
which obliterated, in the opinion of 
a large portion of the ration, all the 
glorious services which they had 
rendered to England and the cause 
of humanity by resisting the French 
Revolution, and has delivered the 

vernment of the state to a set of 

sperate and reckless innovators, 
who have never ceased the work of 
~_— till they have overthrown 

e Constitution. We allude to them 
now with regret, because they de- 
tract from the well-earned fame of 
the illustrious men who form the 
heads of that party, and recall pain- 
ful emotions, which we would will- 
ingly bury in oblivion. But the 
course of events is the province of 
history ; the conduct of public men 
is its peculiar object of observation ; 
and if we would avoid falling deeper 
into the abyss of revolution, we must 
examine with rigid impartiality into 
our own and our opponents’ errors, 
which have precipitated us so far 
down its descent. 

And, to do the Tories justice, the 
errors of their administration since 
the peace have been the errors of a 
great and beneficent party. They 
proceeded from no narrow or con- 
tracted views, from no selfish or 
degrading ambition, from no tyran- 
nical or reckless spirit. They were 
the failings of the rulers of the state 
during a great and mighty struggle; 
of men, who had achieved a victory 
of immortal celebrity, and deemed 
their own power unassailable from 
the magnitude of the services they 
had rendered to their country. Their 
fault consisted in an undue indul- 

nce to their political adversaries ; 
in suffering their own sounder and 
better judgment to be overborne by 
the declamation and speculations of 
others not possessing a tithe of their 
zeal or practical ability ; in mistaking 
the loud clamour of the popular 
party for the sober judgment of the 
thinking men in the country. They 
did wrong, from the anxious desire 
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to do right, and were misled, by the 
applause of the liberal party, into 
measures to which they never could 
have been forced by their power. 
All that they have done that is good 
was done from their own principles, 
and in conformity with their own 
inclinations: their greatest errors 
were forced on them by the innova- 
ting spirit and rash speculations of 
their opponents. History will re- 
cord that their long rule was one of 
justice, moderation, and lenity; that 
in fifteen years after the peace, they 
took off thirty-five millions a-year of 
taxes, and paid off sixty millions of 
the public debt! that by them na- 
tional faith was rigidly upheld, na- 
tional tranquillity preserved invio- 
late, and national honour gloriously 
maintained ; that the lenity and in- 
dulgence of their government had 
almost led to the extinction of par- 
ty spirit, diffused, notwithstanding 
all the errors forced upon them by 
the Whigs, and all the suffering 
thence occasioned to particular class- 
es of society, unexampled prosperity 
through the nation, and raised the 
British empire to a height of power 
and glory unrivalled even in the most 
splendid days of the Roman empire. 

But there is no unmitigated good 
in human affairs. The immense in- 
crease of the manufacturing towns 
of Great Britain, during this long 
period of sunshine and prosperity, 
is one of the chief causes of the mo- 
ral whirlwind in which we have since 
been involved. Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Glasgow, have, du- 
ring the last twenty years, nearly 
tripled their inhabitants, and the 
whole manufacturing districts have 
undergone, in that period, a similar 
and unexampled increase. This im- 
mense change, silently advancing, 
has subverted in a great degree the 
ancient and stable equilibrium of the 
British empire. The rural popula- 
tion, always inferior to the urban in 
energy, vehemence, and popular en- 
thusiasm, has now been outnumber- 
ed by it. Two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain are attached 
to cities, and dependant on the inte- 
rests, and swayed by the passions, of 
urban life: Ours is no longer a rich 
country, with flourishing cities inter- 
spersed over its surface, but an ag- 
gregate of vast towns, united to each 
other by splendid roads, and a high- 
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ly-cultivated intermediate country. 
The consequences of this prodigious 
change have been in the highest de- 
os important, and constitute per- 

aps the remote cause of the peril- 
ous predicament in which society is 
now placed. The national character 
is no longer formed, the national 
fortunes are no longer swayed, by 
the steady and independent feelings 
of the English peasantry—by men 
who have been educated in the faith, 
and nurtured in the feelings, of their 
fathers—and in whose veins the an- 
cient blood of the Saxons and Nor- 
mansstill flowsin unpollutedstreams. 
Since the vast increase of its manu- 
facturing industry, Old England is 
no more. The hereditary character 
of the people, preserved unchanged 
for a thousand years, has been ex- 
changed for the fierce passions and 
unbridled ambition which in every 
age have characterised manufactu- 
ring societies; and, instead of the 
steady adherence to ancient institu- 
tions, which so long distinguished 
the English character, the feverish 
desire for change which sprung up 
with the French Revolution, has be- 
come predominant with a large and 
noisy portion of our people. 

It is the coincidence of this vast 
increase in the numbers of the ma- 
nufacturing classes, with the exten- 
sion of the power of reading to al- 
most all the youth of the lower or- 
ders, that has beyond all question 
produced the restless and feverish 
temper of the present times. God 
forbid that we should assert that 
education cannot be extended to the 

oor without involving them in the 
ury and the infidelity of French de- 
mocracy ; but melancholy experi- 
ence proves, that it cannot be ex- 
tended to a corrupted and vicious 
poor, without producing these disas- 
trous effects. Like every other great 
power in human affairs, the press 
becomes an instrument of virtue or 
of vice, according to the character 
of the person to whom it is intrust- 
ed; like the Amreeta Cup in Kehama, 
it confers an immortality of bliss or 
of agony, as it is taken by a virtuous 
or a contents spirit. In the rural 
districts of Great Britain, the spread 
of reading has led chiefly to an ex- 
tension 0 religious knowledge, or 
the diffusion of useful information ; 
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great towns, it has augmented enor- 
mously the growth of democracy and 
irreligion—an aversion to the re- 
straints of this world and the next. 
Such is the eternal law of nature; 
and it is the great means of purifica- 
tion which Omnipotence provides for 
the sins and the corruptions of na- 
tions. With the increase of know- 
ledge and the acquisition of power, 
these corrupted societies hourly in- 
crease in wickedness and depravity ; 
their passions become ungovernable, 
their desires insatiable, their arro- 
gance insupportable; all the re- 
straints of virtue, all the influence 
of religion, all the fetters of autho- 
rity, are dissolved under the perpe- 
tual influence of therevolutionary ac- 
tion; the fabric of society crumbles 
and totters, with the dissolution of 
the bonds which held it together; 
with their own hands its members 
accumulate the materials of, combus- 
tion—with their own hands they ap- 
ply the torch, and a general confla- 
gration at last obliterates the scene 
of depravity and corruption. 

It is this rapid and fearful increase 
of the revolutionary spirit, in all the 
great cities of the empire, from causes 
beyond the reach of human control, 
which renders it now painfully evi- 
dent that the Conservative party com- 
mitted a great error in not earlier 
conceding, on Conservative princi- 
ples, and to strengthen the Conser- 
vative interest in the legislature, 
members to the great manufactu- 
ring towns. 

It is quite evident, that if it was 
inevitable that the additional mem- 
bers acquired by the great towns 
were necessarily to be of a demo- 
cratic or revolutionary character, the 
Conservative party would have been 
perfectly right to resist to the very 
uttermost the concession of one 
single member to the manufacturing 
interest, because, as it was apparent 
that the aristocratic party was al- 
ready hard-pressed by the revolu- 
tionary, it would have been in the 
highest degree unsafe to have made 
any addition, however small, to the 
force of the enemy. But though 
such it is to be feared will most cer- 
tainly be their character under the 
Reform Bill, the case might have 
been widely different with members 
elected under a rational system of 
constituency. Every thing depends 
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on the class.of men to whom the 
elective franchise is extended. That 
the L.10, or 3s. 10d. men will return 
revolutionary representatives, may 
be considered as all but certain; but 
what would have been the result if 
the return had been vested in per- 
sons paying L.20 and upwards a-year 
ef direct taxes, or inhabiting houses 
worth L.80 a-year and upwards of 
yearly rent? A Conservative consti- 
tuency would, in the end, to a moral 
certainty, have been thus created, 
because it would have been compo- 
sed of men who were to be the vic- 
tims, not the — by spoliation ; 
and the friends of the constitution 
would have drawn useful and effi- 
ecient allies, instead of enemies, from 
the ranks of their opponents. 

This. was the great error of the 
Conservative body, that having a 
principle in the constitution already 
developed, which provided for the 
gradual change of the representation 
upon the conviction of any borough 
for bribery, they did not anxiously 
fix upon that principle as the means 
of giving Conservative members to 
the great unrepresented towns. Can 
any body doubt what would have 
been the character of the repre- 
sentative, that on any crisis would 
have been returned by fifteen hun- 
dred of the most respectable citizens 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Edinburgh, or Glasgow? Whether 
such an addition to the Conservative 
ranks would have ultimately arrest- 
ed the march of revolution, may well 
be doubted, seeing that the Whigs 
would instantly have put themselves 
at the head of the democratic party, 
and raised the same cry against such 
a rational system of representation 
for the great towns, which they after- 
wards did against the nomination bo- 
roughs; but the Conservative party 
would have had the immense advan- 
tage of having done nothing on their 

t to precipitate the torrent,—of 

ving put their adversaries clearly 
in the wrong, if not in the eyes of 
the populace, at least in those of the 
thinking men in the country, and of 
posterity,—and of having secured 
some support at least from the bet- 
ter and respectable classes in those 
a nurseries of republican ambi- 

on. - 


It was in this state of the country,. 
and of public feeling, that the Jate- 
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French Revolution broke out; and 
that, too, at the most inauspicious 
moment for the preservation of our 
constitution; shortly after the disso- 
lution of Parliament, when the na- 
tion was agitated by general elec- 
tions; when the Conservative party, 
sullen and discontented, were brood- 
ing over the recent violent invasion 
of the Protestant constitution, and 
the Whigs were straining everynerve 
to improve the immense advantage 
which the divisions of their oppo- 
nents, and the consternation conse- 
quent on Catholic Emancipation, had 
occasioned. That fatal event—fatal 
to France, fatal to Poland, fatal to 
Belgium, fatal to England, fatal to 
every state which has imbibed its 
spirit—immediately threw the Revo- 
lutionary party in this country into 
an ecstasy of delight. The spectacle 
of a regular government being over- 
thrown by an insurgent mob, of re- 
gular soldiers failing before revolu- 
tionary barricades, of a dynasty fall- 
ing under the blows of an exaspe- 
rated populace, was too much for 
their entranced senses. The trico- 
lor flag was rehoisted at Paris, 
amidst the transports of all the 
Movement party in this country; 
Jacobin enthusiasm revived, after a 
slumber of thirty years, and revolu- 
tionary ambition again raised its hy- 
dra head, after having groaned in 
silence since the triumph of Water- 
loo. With characteristic reckless- 
ness and haste, the Whigs instantly 
seized on the fruitful theme; they 
thundered on every hustings in the 
a ges on the glorious spectacle, 
and lavished on the Duke of Wel- 
lington, late the object of their ful- 
some adulation, while heading the 
first inroad on the Constitution, the 
most furious abuse for shewing a 
tendency even to resume his old 
defensive position against the trico- 
lor flag. They never stopped to en- 
quire what was the real cause, or 
probable tendency of the convul- 
sion; they never bestowed a thought. 
on the question which time has since 
so lamentably resolved,— Whether 
it was likely to accelerate or retard 
the progress of freedom ; whether 
it was occasioned by defensive or 
Offensive measures on the part of 
the Crown ; whether the ordinances 
were justified by stern necessity, or 
the result of a tyrannical spirit ; 
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whether, in fine, the Revolution was 
to terminate in the mild and tran- 
quil freedom of the Restoration, or 
subject France anew to the rule of 
Jacobin clubs and Republican bayon- 
ets? These points, indispensable 
to a sound or rational solution of 
the question, and which two subse- 
quent years of suffering, closed by a 
second bloody revolt, have too clear- 
ly resolved, were never 80 much as 
thought of amidst the transports of 
the barricades ; all who ventured to 
draw the veil from the eyes of the 
people, and ourselves among the 
foremost, were made the object of 
furious invective; and the people, 
misled by their popular leaders, and 
swayed by their generous sympathy 
for freedom, even when clothed in 
the worst of disguises, shared in the 
universal transport, and returned in 
unprecedented numbers the leaders 
of the Movement party to the House 
of Commons. 

The result of this vehement pas- 
sion, coupled with the sullen exas- 
peration of the old Constitutional 
party of England, at the great con- 
cession made to Whig clamour and 
intimidation, by the admission of the 
Catholics into Parliament, is well 
known. By an unprecedented com- 
bination of Whigs, Ultra-Tories, and 
Radicals, the Duke of Wellington 
was thrown into a minority of twen- 
ty-nine on the very first division of 
the new Parliament; there being 
found in the ranks of his opponents 
General Gascoigne and Mr Hob- 
house, the Marquis of Chandos and 
Mr Hume, Mr Sadler and Colonel 
Jones, Mr Brougham and Sir Tho- 
mas Lethbridge—the friends of the 
Monarchy, and the supporters of 
Revolution; the old and respectable 
friends of Whig freedom, and the 
ardent proselytes of new-born Jacob- 
inism ; those whose hearts yet bled 
at the recent wound inflicted on the 
Constitution, and those who panted 
for an opportunity to pierce it to the 
heart, combined to overthrow its 
noblest defender ; one who, if he 
had been once misled by the Liberal 
party, had amply atoned for his er- 
ror, and had recently prepared for 
the perilous days to the Constitution 
which were approaching, by nailing 
its colours to the mast! The annals 
of civil discord do not contain a more 
lamentable instance of the ruin of 
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the noblest institutions by the in- 
temperate zeal of their own defend- 
ers; and, as if nothing should be 
wanting to render unpardonable the 
desertion of the Ultra-Tory party, 
they had before their eyes in France 
a recent example of the fatal effects 
of such divisions in presence of a 
reckless and insatiable democratic 
foe. Thirty of the Ultra-Royalists 
in the French Chamber, called the 
party Agier, united, in March 1830, 
with the Coté Gauche, to vote against 
the Crown, from a feeling of spite 
at the existing administration; the 
Ministry in consequence was thrown 
into a minority ; a dissolution ensu- 
ed ina highly excited state of public 
feeling; the new representatives 
promised to be still more democratic 
than the old ones; no alternative 
remained to the Crown but abdica- 
tion, or a change of the constitution; 
Polignac attempted it upon the same 
— of necessity which are put 
orward by the Revolutionary part 
to justify the overthrow of the Bri-+ 
tish Constitution ; but he attempted 
it without an adequate military force 
to support the change, and the fall 
of the Monarchy was the conse» 
quence. 

Deeming, as we have always done, 
that it is deeply to be regretted that 
the Tory Administration on the East 
Retford question, and on similar oc« 
casions before, had not extended the 
disfranchised members to the great 
towns, it is not the less — as 
we have all along maintained, that 
the Duke of Wellington did perfeetly 
tight in declaring resolutely against 
Reform at all in November 1830, 
during the continuance of the mania 
produced by the French Revolution. 
That disastrous event totally changed 
the probable effects of the measure, 
by totally changing the spirit and 
desire in which it was demanded. 
Members for the great towns were 10 
longer sought from the rational and 
constitutional desire of having their 
interests, wants, and situation repre- 
sented in the legislature, but from 
the fierce and insatiable passion for 
democratic ascendency. Any con 
cession, how small soever, in pre- 
sence of such an enemy, was evi- 
dently as perilous as any retreat or 
abandonment of positions in pré- 
sence of a numerous and desperate 
foe, The moment the signal of ré+ 
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treat before such an enemy, even 
on the most inconsiderable question, 
is given, their audacity and fury in- 
crease tenfold. The example of 
Catholic Emancipation, the conces- 
sions of Louis XVI., and those of 
William IV., and their obvious con- 
sequences, will assuredly not be lost 
on posterity. 

he great misfortune was, that, 
when the Duke of Wellington made 
this wise declaration, at that critical 
time, which was founded on exactly 
the same principle as Mr Pitt’s stand 
against Reform after the rise of the 
infernal spirit of 1793, he was not 
supported by the Conservative party 
generally; but that they took that 
a: seeing him hard press- 
ed, to unite with the partisans of 
Revolution for his overthrow. There 
was the dreadful mistake. Seein 
that when the danger approached, 
he had lowered the neutral colours 
which he had lately shewn, had 
again hoisted the British standard, 
and was preparing to defend the old 
vessel to the last extremity, they 
should have cordially succoured the 
generous resolution. In the pre- 
sence of danger, the boldest course 
is frequently the most prudent. Can 
there be any doubt, that, if the Con- 
servative party had all rallied round 
this illustrious leader on this peril- 
ous occasion, as they did round Mr 
Pitt on the similar crisis in 1793, the 
Revolutionists would have been 

uelled, and the Constitution saved ? 

d half the Tories joined the ranks 
of Opposition when Jacobinism first 
arose on the 10th August, would not 
1792 have been 1832? It was this 
fatal defection, at the critical mo- 
ment, and not the declaration against 
Reform, that threw power into the 
hands of the Whigs; in other words, 
ruined the Monarchy. 

We have now performed, with 
painful feelings, but scrupulous im- 
partiality, a necessary duty; that of 
tracing the errors of the Conserva- 
tive party, which have contributed 
to bring the nation into its present 
disastrous state. There remains a 
more grateful task ; that of follow- 
ing with just admiration their heroic 
conduct in adversity, appealing to 
the justice of posterity from the vio- 
lence of present times, and consign- 
ing, in merited terms, the destroyers 
of the Constitution to the execra- 
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Here, also, we have 
every wish to be impartial, and we 


tions of ages. 


trust we shall be so. The anxiety 
of the moment is over; the Reform 
Bill has become the law of the land; 
and, as such, is entitled to demand 
the willing obedience of every Bri- 
tish subject; but the means by which 
it has been brought about, have be- 
come the subject of history ; and the 
character of its authors, after having 
passed through the ordeal of politi- 
cal discussion, now stands before 
the bar of posterity for eternal judg- 
ment. 

Ear! Grey, as all the world knows, 
ascended into office under the 
pledge of Reform; and every man, 
of whatever party, must have felt 
that he was bound to have carried 
that pledge into effect. He stated, 
however, that his ideas on this sub- 
ject had undergone a material alter- 
ation since the first ardour of youth 
had passed away; that he would 
now stand or fall by his order; and 
that whatever Reform he introduced 
should be renovation, not innovation, 
and be based on the fundamental 
principles of the Monarchy, not rest- 
ed on any speculative or theoretical 
ideas of improvement. On this foot- 
ing he stood pledged to the nation ; 
and, in their anxiety to see this great 
question settled ona satisfactory ba- 
sis, they overlooked errors which 
would have proved fatal to any pre- 
ceding administration. The total fail- 
ure of the budget, not a shred of 
which was left to stand in the legis- 
lation of the country, and the signal 
defeat on the Timber Duties, were a 
sufficient indication that they held 
their places merely on tolerance, and 
that the expectation of their Reform 
measure alone upheld their tottering 
administration. 

At length the Reform Bill was 
ushered in on Ist March 1831, and 
it must be fresh in the recollection 
of every one with what breathless 
astonishment it was received by all 
classes in the country. It is hard to 
say whether the Whigs, the Tories, 
or the Radicals, were most struck 
with amazement. It is now well 
known, that had it been brought to 
a vote on the first reading, it would 
have been thrown out by an immense 
majority, and such a proposition ne- 
ver probably again been tendered to 
a British Parliament. Time, inces- 
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sant discussion for fifteen months, 
and the subsequent melancholy 
march of revolution, have habitua- 
ted our minds to this as they do to 
all other democratic changes, but 
when the fearful inroad on the Con- 
stitution was firstannounced to minds 
as yet unused to the fatal rapidity of 
revolutionary advance, it seemed as 
if the earth itself was about to swal- 
low up its offspring. 

Talleyrand has said, that “ the con- 
vulsions consequent on that speech 
alone would not be allayed for thirty 
years.” And the remark was that of 
one well versed in the springs of re- 
volution, and familiar with the rest- 
less spirit which had compelled him 
to swear allegiance to thirteen differ- 
ent constitutions. There are certain 
projects which, by the common con- 
sent of mankind, must never be so 
much as seriously broached, if we 
would avoid throwing society into 
convulsions. The division of pro- 
perty, the democratic ascendency of 
the lower orders, are subjects which 
never yet were seriously entertained 
by the populace, without anarchy be- 
ing the consequence, and society be- 
ing conducted through a long period 
ofsuffering to military despotism. But 
these projects are usually pressed on 
an unwilling legislature by the lower 
orders ; and the enthusiasm of Hope, 
the contagion of Desire, are checked 
by the slender prospect afforded of 
prevailing in such a ray. a against 
the government. But on this occasion 
the government itself took the lead in 
the dreadful step. A change confess- 
edly greater than had been attempted 
by Cromwell, the Long Parliament, 
or those who expelled James II.,—an 
alteration which was nothing less 
than a demolition and reconstruc- 
tion of the whole constitution of Par- 
liament,—a total destruction, with- 
out any equivalent, of 168 seats, and 
a transference of the immense power 
they conveyed to a new and highly 
democratic electoral body, a majo- 
rity of whom inhabited houses rented 
at below L.12 a-year, was seriously 
brought forward by the Ministers of 
the Crown, and supported by the 
whole weight of the sovereign power, 
and the whole influence of the Whig 
nobility. 

It will probably never be known, 
certainly not during the lifetime of 

_ the present generation, what the real 
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intentions and serious expectations 
of Ministers were in bringing for- 
ward this enormous innovation. That 
they expected it to be thrown out by 
a great majority, has since been con- 
fessed in his place in Parliament by 
the most honest and candid, and not 
the least able of their number, Lord 
Althorp. That they were completely 
ignorant of its real tendency, and, in 
particular, entirely in the dark as to 
the practical operation of the L.10 
clause, has been abundantly proved 
by the vigorous and repeated, though 
unsuccessful attempts, which they 
made to get quit of it, when tied to 
the stake by the Radical party. Did 
they never expect that it would be 
carried, but threw it out like an 
Agrarian law, not in the idea that it 
could ever become part of the insti- 
tutions of the realm, but that it would 
prove the source of never-endin 
disquiet to their successors? Di 
they expect that it would prove an 
everlasting thorn in the side of the 
Conservative rulers of the realm, and 
give themselves a rallying word, a 
war-cry, by which they might at all 
times thereafter assemble the mobs of 
towns round their banner ? However 
this may be, it is certain that it was 
not only proposed, but seriously in- 
sisted in, by the united influence of 
the Crown, the Radicals, the Whigs, 
and the Ministerial aristocracy. 

Sir Robert Peel and the Conserva- 
tive party committed what is now 
known to have been a great mistake, 
in not taking advantage of the feel- 
ings of astonishment and horror 
which the proposal at first generally 
excited, to have it at once thrown 
overboard. Had this been done, the 
Constitution would probably now 
have been safe. But the error, great 
as it was, was a natural one, and only 
shewed how little we then knew of 
the principles of revolution, in which 
dear-bought experience has since 
made us such adepts. He conceived, 
and nine-tenths of the men of sense 
in the country conceived with him, 
that the enormity of the change 
would awaken a feeling of unani- 
mous resistance to it in all the re- 
spectable or influential classes ; that 
the boroughs threatened with dis- 
franchisement would instantly send 
instructions to their representatives 
to throw out the measure, and that the 
county voters, seeing that they were 
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to be overwhelmed by a mass of te- 
nants and ten-pound freeholders, 
would do their utmost to resist the 
change. Those more familiar with 
the principles called forth in revolu- 
tionary changes, feared, what expe- 
rience has since proved to have been 
a well-founded apprehension, that a 
different principle would come into 
operation. This principle is the con- 
tagion of kindred feeling awakened 
in similar ranks, by the prospect of 
an enormous benefit to their class of 
society ; and the impossibility of ex- 
pecting that the electors were to re- 
sist the tempest of innovating passion, 
the deluding prospects, and the in- 
flammatory considerations, which had 
already turned the heads of many of 
the ablest men, the greatest proprie- 
ters, and the noblest blood in the 
realm. They recollected that the Re- 
volution was achieved by the junc- 
tion of 49 of the nobility and 127 of 
the clergy of France to the Tiers 
Etat, in direct opposition to the in- 
terests of their own orders, and that 
in a few months they received the 
reward of their insane conduct by 
having all their property confiscated 
to the service of an ungrateful state. 
The result soon proved that their 
apprehensions were too well-found- 
ed, and that in a similar crisis, 
similar effects may be anticipated 
in all ages and countries of the 
world. 

The Reformers have frequently re- 
ferred to the result of this appeal to 
the —_ as decisive evidence of the 

nerality and depth of the feeling 

favour of Reform which previously 
existed in the country. There never 
was amore complete mistake. It only 
demonstrated that a tempest was ex- 
eited by the prodigal offer of politi- 
cal power to the lower orders, and 
that in all ages, by similar means a 
similar effect may be produced. No 
one will be hardy enough to assert 
that the desire for an Agrarian Law, 
or the division of property, was then 
— among the middling ranks ; 

tif any administration could have 
been found profligate enough to pro- 
pose such measures for the sake of 
a momentary popularity, there can 
be no doubt of the reception they 
would have met with from the masses 
of mankind. If, instead of proposing 
to put 112 seats in Parliament into 
Schedule A, they had proposed to 
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put the estates of 112 of the greatest 
proprietors in England into that 
schedule, and divide their lands 
among the ten-pound tenants of the 
great towns, a tempest greatly more 
violent than even that in favour of the 
Reform Bill would instantly have 
arisen. Then it would at once have 
been seen, how numerous are the 
supporters, how loud the clamour, 
how menacing the acts of the gainers 
compared to those of the victims by 
spoliation. Henry VIII. had no dit- 
ficulty in raising a tempest among 
the courtiers in favour of religious 
reform, when he proposed to divide 
the church lands amongst them ; the 
patriotism of the Russells waxed sin- 
gularly warm when the abbey lands 
of Woburn danced before their eyes. 
No one ever doubted the power at 
all times of raising up the poor, by 
the proposal to divide amongst them 
the power or the possessions of the 
rich ; what was always doubted was, 
whether men of property and re- 
spectability could be found to make 
from the seat of government such a 
proposal. But experience has now 
proved that the democratic passion 
and political ambition can effect that 
prodigy. 

The dissolution of Parliament con- 
sequent on the rejection of General 
Gascoigne’s motion, it is now confi- 
dently asserted by those who have 
the best sources of information, was 
wrung from a reluctant monarch by 
a gross delusion practised on his too 
confiding judgment. It was repre- 
sented to him that the Tories had 
stopped the supplies, and that the 
Government could not be carried on 
unless a dissolution took place, when, 
in point of fact, the supplies had 
been granted, and all that the Oppo- 
sition had done was to postpone the 
consideration of part of the estimates 
for a single night. And accordingly 
the King, in his speech dissolvin 
Parliament, was obliged to than 


them for having granted the supplies. 


But of what avail was that? The 
fraud had answered its purpose ; the 
dissolution was effected ; and under 
circumstances which gave the Re- 
formers the advantage of having the 
sanction of the King’s name for the 
introduction of measures likely, in 
their ultimate result, to be eminently 
perilous to the Crown. That was 
the fatal measure for the Crown: 
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when William went to Parliament to 
dissolve the Commons, who had 
placed the salvation of the Consti- 
tution within his grasp, he passed the 
Rubicon, never again to return. 

Then commenced a system of in- 
timidation, delusion, and ruffian vio- 
lence, suchas never had been witness- 
ed in England before, and we trust in 
God never may be witnessed in Eng- 
land again. The leading Ministerial 
Journal, that which has so often 
since enjoyed the benefit of the confi- 
dential communications of Ministers, 
and obtained and published state pa- 
pers, known only to two or three of 
the Cabinet, laboured day after day to 
impress upon the mob of England 
the only effectual way to bear down 
all opposition. It urged them to as- 
sail the Tory candidates with brick- 
bats, to plaster them with mud, to 
duck them in horse-ponds. The 
Reforming press generally repeated 
and enforced the infamous advice, 
and the nation resounded with every 
species of calumny, abuse, and false- 
hood, against the Conservative party. 
These frauds and this violence pre- 
vailed; the rural electors were de- 
luded by the ‘unconstitutional and 
unauthorized use of the King’s name; 
“the most popular King since the 
days of Alfred,’ was lauded to the 
skies as the leading Reformer of the 
realm, and the men who were desti- 
ned, not twenty months after, to re- 
mind him of the tragic fate of Louis 
XVL, and “that a fairer head than 
that which ever decked the should- 
ers of Adelaide, Queen of England, 
had rolled upon a scaffold,” resound- 
ed incessantly in the ears of the free- 
holders the wishes of their popular 
sovereign. The unconstitutional 
fraud prevailed in some places, the 
force of ruffian violence triumphed 
in others; the Conservative party 
were generally deterred from coming 
forward by the desperate aspect of 
public affairs, and the imminent pe- 
ril to their lives and their properties 
if they resisted the torrent. Amidst 
revolutionary transports, showers of 
stones, broken windows, wounded 
electors, and every species of popu- 
lar outrage, the cause of Reform ge- 
nerally triumphed, and the only sur- 
prising thing is, that in the general 
wreck of law and order, so many as 
250 friends of the Constitution were 
reckoned to maintain a hopeless con- 
test in the Lower House. 
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When, in consequence of this atro- 
cious system of revolutionary vio- 
lence, a majority of 186 was secured 
for the Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons, and the bill was sent to 
the Upper House, a majority of 41, 
of the Barons of England, to their 
immortal .honour, and at the mani- 
fest hazard of their lives, rejected it 
at once. Then instantly was resumed 
the infernal work of agitation; in- 
stead of yielding to the declared 
opinion of the greatest proprietors 
and wisest men in England, repre- 
senting, as they did, that of nine- 
tenths of the education and proper- 
ty of the kingdom, and bringing for- 
ward a new measure, founded on a 
compromise between the two inde- 
pendent branches of the legislature, 
and which, if at all in unison with 
the Constitution, the Peers would 
have been too happy to pass, they 
declared that they would bring in a 
bill as efficient as the last; they 
falsely boasted, through all their or- 
gans in the press, that they had the 
unlimited power from the King to 
create Peers, and, therefore, that re- 
sistance in the Upper House was 
hopeless, and they recommenced, 
through their ruffian followers in the 
country, the work of intimidation, 
violence, and revolution. Bristol was 
soon in flames—Nottingham Castle 
burnt and sacked—Derby ovyer- 
whelmed by brutal violence, while 
the whole press resounded with 
threats of murder and fire-raisin 

inst the courngeen Peers and Bi- 
ee who had, for a time at least, . 
saved their country and government; 
and the Ministry never, until, dri- 
ven to it. by excesses which it was 
impossible to overlook, took the 
slightest steps to arrest the infuriated 
rabble. 

At this critical juncture, the Con- 
servative party in England did not 
act with the firmness which might 
have been expected from them, or 
which the heroic stand made by their 
leaders seemed to authorize the 
friends of the Constitution to ex- 

ect. Ireland and Scotland spoke 
oudly forth; the Protestants of the 
former kingdom, seeing the er 
at their throats, roused themselves 


with the characteristic bravery of 
their race, and the friends of the 
Constitution shewed a front, and 
spoke in strains of eloquence, at 

dinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
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laces, which, if generally followed 
in the great towns in England, would 
have consigned the Reform Bill, with 
its parent administration, to the dust, 
amidst the execrations of ages. But 
the memorable example was not fol- 
lowed. The English towns, though 
containing a Conservative parfy fully 
as strong as those of Irelandand Scot- 
land, did nothing. The Peers were 
not supported as they had a right to 
expect, and the Ministry were al- 
lowed to retain their places and com- 
mence afresh the work of revolu- 
tion, after having sustained a shock 
which would have proved fatal to 
the strongest of their predecessors. 
Meanwhile the veil was beginning 
to drop from the eyes of the English 
electors. The truth began to be ge- 
nerally known that the ‘King’s name 
had been taken in vain—that he 
would not crush the House of Peers 
by a fresh inundation—and the peril- 
ous tendency of the stream on which 
we had embarked, became manifest 
to the most careless observers. The 
rural electors began to see that their 
darling Reform would soon saddle 
them with a free trade in corn; the 
urban, that it was destroying their 
business, and threatened to swallow 
up their property. All the elections 
since the general one, demonstrated 
this. The contests at Dublin, Liver- 


pool, Grimsby, Dorsetshire, Pem- - 


rokeshire, and latterly Berkshire, 
left the Ministers not a hope ona se- 
cond appeal to the people. The Whigs 
saw that they were declining—the 
prospect of a county election now 
threw them into an agony of appre- 
hension—they knew that another ge- 
neral election would reduce them to 
a minority in the House of Commons, 
and that the nation, recovered from 
its stupor, and escaped from the jaws 
of revolution, would never again in- 
trust them with the reins of power. 
Every thing, therefore, depended up- 
on making the most of the Parlia- 
ment which had been assembled un- 
der the transports of Reform, and 
keeping, at all hazards, possession of 
the power, from which, if once driven, 
they knew they had not a chance of 
return. : 

For this purpose, while they 
brought forward a new bill in the 
Lower House, even more democra- 
tical than the former, and thus shew- 
ed that, with a revolutionary party, 


compromise cannot be hoped for, 
and that war to the knife (we mean 
constitutional war only) is the sole 
alternative left, they at the same time 
incessantly represented, through 
their organs in the press, that the 
King was pledged to their measures, 
and that he would at once create 100 
Peers, if necessary, to ensure their 
success. This statement, which 
they have since admitted to have been 
Jalse, was put forth in the most con- 
fident terms, day after day, with all 
the circumstances of official accu- 
racy. The day even on which Earl 
Grey had gone down to the King 
(15th January) to arrange the cre- 
ation, was pompously set forth by 
the chief Ministerial journal, and the 
country assured again and again, by 
those possessing evident marks of 
the confidence of government, that a 
carte blanche had been obtained, and 
its execution only suspended. until 
it should be seen whether the Peers 
would not be so pliant as to render 
so large a creation unnecessary. The 
Morning Chronicle has since admit- 
ted, that all this was false ; that 
“ Earl Grey never had the unre- 
strained power of creating Peers.” 
And it is notorious that the King, 
when urged by his Ministers to adopt 
their advice of a large creation, ac- 
cepted their resignations in_prefer- 
ence. But in the meantime this false- 
hood answered its purpose—it para- 
lysed the friends of the Constitution 
throughout the country, who never 
suspected the gross fraud which had 
been practised against them—it gave 
energy and vigour to the Revolution- 
ary party, by the prospect of certain 
success—it covered over the gross 
incapacity of Ministers, which the 
flames of Jamaica, the abandonment 
of Belgium, the fall of L.4,000,000 in 
the revenue, and the universal anx- 
iety and distress, had made manifest 
to the most frantic Reformer—and it 
accelerated the progress of the new 
Bill in the Lower House, by the pro- 
spect of an irresistible force in the 
hands of Ministers to coerce the Up- 
per. 

When the bill was brought up a 
second time, after a glorious and 
able resistance from the Conserva- 
tive party in the Commons, to the 
House of Peers, a new system of per- 
fidy commenced, now matter of his- 
tory, and which the “ execrations of 
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ages will leave inadequately cen- 
sured.” Seeing that if the bill was 
thrown out again on the second read- 
ing, the falsehood of their profes- 
sions of an unlimited power to create 
Peers would become manifest, tliat 
a dissolution of the Commons would 
probably follow, and their party be 
utterly routed, as in 1784 and 1807, 
on an appeal from the Throne to the 
people, they contrived to get an 
over-confiding Monarch pledged to 
the leading provisions of the Reform 
Bill, and thus implicated the King 
personally in their measures, in a 
way and to an extent never before 
known in the Constitution. At the 
same time, they publicly held out in 
the House of Peers, that if the House 
would let the bill into committee, 
it should “ be in their Lordships’ 
hands,” and no effort made to over- 
whelm their deliberations by an un- 
constitutional exercise of power. On 
the contrary, Earl Grey declared, 
that if a collision occurred between 
the two Houses, the proper course 
was to dissolve Parliament, and re- 
serve the creation of Peers as a last 
resource, to be adopted in the event 
of its becoming evident that the Bill 
sent up by the Commons after such 
dissolution would be thrown out by 
the Upper House. Having by these 
professions gained over many of the 
Conservative Peers to vote for the 
second reading, and thus landed the 
bill in committee, and saved himself 
and his party from the immediate 
ruin which threatened them by its 
rejection, Earl Grey, instantly on the 
first vote in the committee against 
Ministers, flew to the King, insisted 
on the creation of little short of 100 
Peers, and on this flagrant violation 
of the Constitution being refused, re- 
signed his office. 

e do not concur with many of 
the Conservative party, who think 
that the vote on Lon Lyndhurst’s 
motion was on an immaterial point, 
and that it was not indicative of the 
existence of a majority in the Lords, 
who were resolved to modify the 
bill. On the contrary, we admit that 
it clearly shewed that the most dan- 
gerous clauses in the bill would be 
altered in the committee. But the 
point we rest on is this—Was not 
that precisely the compromise which 
Earl Grey pledged himself to Lord 
Wharncliffe, Lord Harrowby, Lord 


Gage, and the other Waverers, To AL- 
Low IN CommITTEE? Have they not, 
in consequence of the violation of the 
pledge, loudly and indignantly pro- 
claimed in Parliament, thatthey were 
deceived, and voted, with unheard-of 
expressions of resentment in conse- 

uence, against the third reading ? 

he bill then was got into commit- 
tee by a direct fraud, and the ho- 
nour of the Ministry stands stained 
by a breach of public faith. 

The King’s constitutional resistance 
to the creation of Peers would un- 
questionably have proved fatal to the 
revolutionary project, and saved the 
Constitution, had it not been for the 
fatal pledge to the leading principles 
of the bill, which the Ministers had 
had the art to extract from his un- 
suspicious —. The King being 
pledged to schedule A, the L.10 
clause, and all the other democratic 
clauses, the return of the Conserva- 
tive party to office, to carry through 
the bill they had so long and con- 
scientiously opposed, was impossi- 
ble. All the deplorable consequen- 
ces likely to follow its adoption, 
would, in that event, have been laid 
on them, while their character would 
have been irretrievably ruined in the 
estimation of the country, by what 
would have been deemed a sacrifice 
of arms ca to ambition. The Duke 
of Wellington might afford to run the 
risk of such an imputation ; no infe- 
rior man could. The return of the 
Tories to power to carry through the 
dregs of the revolutionary system, 
could have produced only ruin to 
themselves, and, by blasting them, 
destroyed the last hopes of the coun- 
try. It would have been Catholic 
Emancipation over again, on a far 
greater scale, and a far more mo- 
mentous question. It was the most 
fortunate circumstance that has oc- 
curred, both to them and to England, 
in these disastrous days, that they 
had magnanimity and wisdom enough 
to reject power on such conditions. 

Cetera quis nescit. The Whigs 
returned to office on the promise of 
a creation of Peers to any extent to 
ensure the passing of the Bill, and 
the Conservative Peers, though 
amounting to a decided majority of 
the whole House, retired to avoid 
the fatal exercise of the prerogative. 
The best and bravest, the first and 
noblest subjects of the Crown, were 
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driven into yoluntary exile, to avoid 
the same destruction to the Upper, 
which democratic ambition had al- 
ready effected to the Lower, House 
of Parliament. Amidst deserted 
benches and a death-like silence, the 
tears of the patriotic, and the new- 
ly awakened terrors of the ambitious, 
the old Constitution was overturned, 
and the ancient Genius of England 
seemed to strike with horror its un- 
worthy children, even in the mo- 
ment of their parricidal triumph. 
Such has been the history of the 
Reform Bill: of that mighty and por- 
tentous change, which, uprooting 
all our institutions, is destined to 
send us adrift upon the sea of inno- 
vation: to peril the ancient frame 
of British society on the ephemeral 
theories of French democracy ; and, 
depriving us at once of the weight 
of a thousand years’ duration, ren- 
der our future constitutions, to abl 
human appearance, as shortlived and 
disastrous as the fleeting changes of 
the French Republic. It has been 
carried through from first to last, by 
fraud, intimidation, and an appeal to 
the worst passions of the people. 
The people were deceived as to the 
King, the King as to the people; 
the electors as to the effect of the 
measure, the populace as to the be- 
nefits they would derive from it; 
the Waverers as to the course to be 
pursued by Government in the event 
of their yielding ; the Monarch as to 
the temper with which a free exer- 
cise of judgment by the Peers would 
be received by the administration. 
At the same time violence of every 





sort was perpetrated from one end 
of the kingdom to the other; the 
friends of constitution could not 


stand forth but at the hazard of their 
lives; and many of the meetings in 
support of administration resounded 
with guillotines and scaffolds, be- 
headed kings and exiled nobility. In 
the midst of this unparalleled scene 
of duplicity, violence, and deceit, the 
revolutionary spirit has been inces- 
santly agitated among the people, 


the worst passions of the populace 
excited by the impunity afforded in 


most cases to all their excesses, and 
the judgment of the nation pervert- 
ed by a furious, irreligious, and Ja- 
cobinical press. By such means, 
and such agents, was the Constitu- 
tion of England overthrown. 


The Fall of the Constitution. 
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On reviewing the melancholy his- 
tory of vice, deceit, and violence, by 
which this deplorable catastrophe 
was produced, we are almost tempt- 
ed to ask, with the Roman poet, 
whether there is really a Providence 
which directs human affairs ; or whe- 
ther, from the elevated regions of 
bliss, the Supreme Being beholds 
with indifference the fate and the 
suffering of nations ?>— 


“ Sepe mihi dubiam traxit sententia 
mentem ; 

Curarent superi terras, an nullus inesset 

Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 

Abstulit hunc tandem Rufini pena tu- 


multum, 

Absolvitque Deos. Jam non ad culmina 
rerum 

Injustos crevisse queror: ¢olluntur in al- 
tum, 


Ut lapsu graviore ruant.” 


It is this gradual but certain fall 
of all the fumes of democracy, and 
all the madness of revolutionary 
ambition, that the world is now about 
to witness. As certainly as there is 
a God in the Heavens, so certainly 
will this generation not expire be- 
fore all is accomplished. With bitter 
regret, with curses long, because 
impotent to save, will the nation then 
look back to the delusion of these 
times. But in the course of this ter- 
rible retribution, when Vice is recei- 
ving its punishment from the conse- 
quences of its excesses, and Virtue 
is suffering under measures which 
it strove to prevent, let the Conser- 
vative party always recollect that 
the fate of England can be rendered 
hopeless only by an appeal to force, or 
by a desertion of their country, and 
their still remaining duties, by the 
Conservative party. Let them be of 
good cheer; the laws of Nature do 
not act in vain in favour of virtue, 
religion, and patriotic duty. The 
suffering, misery, and agony, which 
is about to tame the fierce spirits 
of democracy, will restore at last, 
though after a dismal interval, their 
sway in the state: the cause of Eng- 
land is only hopeless, if, like the 
French nobility, they desert it. 

What a spectacle does this lament- 
able history we have now sketched 
out, present ef the firmness of the 
British Constitution; and how ad- 
mirably arranged was that wonder- 
ful fabric which the providence of 
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God permitted to be put together to 
perform the mighty services it has 
rendered, and was rendering, at its 
fall, to the cause of humanity! Not- 
withstanding all the disastrous cir- 
cumstances which have now been 


detailed ; notwithstanding a combi- 
nation of chances, unparalleled since 
the history of Europe began; not- 
withstanding a fatal division among 
its supporters, and an unprecedent- 
ed cause of exultation to its ene- 
mies at the critical moment, such 
was the strength of the fabric that 
three times it repulsed the spoiler. 
At the division on General Gas- 
coigne’s motion, on the rejection of 
the first Bill, and on the carrying of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s motion, the over- 
throw of the Revolution was certain, 
if not ——— by an immediate ex- 
ertion of the power of the Executive. 
Thrice the Conservative party 
brought victory to the foot of the 
throne, and required only that the 
power of the Monarch should not be 
exerted to destroy the Monarchy ; 
and. thrice success was torn from 
them by an effort of the preroga- 
tive. The spectacle is as instructive 
as itis extraordinary. The Consti- 
tution was so strong, that it was un- 
assailable om all the sides from 
whence alone danger on the ordi- 
nary principles of society was to be 
apprehended : it has been pierced 
to the heart by a stroke from the 
quarter where it was not thought 
men could be found reckless enough 
to strike it. 

With glory ineffable to the British 
aristocracy, with honour now snatch- 
ed beyond the power of fate, has 
the Constitution of England fallen. 
Theirs was no long period of weak- 
ness or decay : no decline of virtue, 
or failure of patriotism, no long and 
eae of the empire, suc- 
ceeding the triumphsof the Republie, 
sullied the overthrow of the British 
nobility. They fell in the fulness of 
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their glory and their usefulness; over- 
shadowed by the laurels of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, with the conquest of 
js 9 oy to signalize their last hours, 
and the earth overspread with their 
mighty dominion. In the long history 
of human virtue, of heroic actions, 
and of patriotic duty, what spectacle 
can be placed in comparison? With 
truth did Lord J. Russell say, that 
the character of the Duke of Wel- 
lington is public property; and we . 
may thank his measure for drawing 
forth its most illustrious qualities. 
Other ages have seen the subversion 
of freedom by military force ; other 
nations have wept before the march 
of victorious power ; ard other ages 
have seen the energies of mankind 
wither before the blast of warlike 
ambition. It has fallen to our 

alone to witness, it. has been his high 
prerogative alone to exhibit, a more 
animating spectacle,—to behold 
power applied only to the purpose 
of beneficence ; Victory made the 
means of moral renovation; conquest 
become the instrument of freedom’s 
exultation. With undying pride the 
British historian can now record, 
that while the Duke of Wellington 
disdained to follow the footsteps 
of Cesar or Cromwell, he exerted 
his mighty energies in the cause 
of freedom; that the world’s great 
victor passed untainted through the 
ordeal of ambition; and that. the 
arm which. overthrew Napoleon, 
yielded to the force of moral duty. 
The glory of this last triumph will 
eclipse that of all the others, because 
it belongs to himself alone: he will 
share, in his military career, his he- 
nours with Napoleon and Alexander ; 
but in that with revolution in his 
own country, he will find no rivals! 
and an exulting posterity will point 
to his career as uniting that of both 
of the greatest men of antiquity, 

“ And honour Cesar’s less than Cato’s 

sword.” 
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Ir you mount the tower of the mo- 
dern senate-house on the Capitoline 
Hill of Rome, it is easy, with the help 
of a tolerably good glass, to see al- 
most the whole scene of the last six 
books of the Mneid. It lies on the 
shore only sixteen miles from Rome. 
Notwithstanding its nearness to a 
city frequented by such a crowd of 
curious and active travellers, it is sel- 
dom visited. Even the enthusiast in 
the search of classical antiquities 
contents himself, for the most part, 
with a day’s excursion, after the man- 
ner of Eustace, to Ostia at the mouth 
of the Tiber, (one only of the boun- 
daries of the scene,) and, strange as 


' it cannot but appear, the Troad, 


though far off in Asia, has been oftener 
explored and described than the 
coeval Latium of Virgil, which, in 
comparison, may be said to lie at the 
door of every traveller. It is. not 
enn difficult to account for this. 
‘irst, there is the vast inferiority of 
the Latin to the Greek poem, and 
especially of the latter half of the 
Latin, in which the lliad is so labo- 
riously yet faintly imitated, and in 
which, at the same time, the scene 
of which I am speaking is exclusive- 
ly laid. The fame which Virgil con- 
ferred either on persons or on places, 
may almost be said to have died 
away in the presence of that heri- 
tage of glory which the Ionian bard 
bequeathed in perpetuity to what- 
ever he toushed, Secondly, the to- 
pography of the Troad, including the 
site of Troy, since the time of Jacob 
Bryant, has been the subject of the 
most learned controversies. It has 
been thought to involve the credi- 
bility of Homer, for whom is claim- 
ed, from his great antiquity, an au- 
thority, both as a geographer and as 
a historian, which the Roman poet 
does not share with him in the small- 
est degree. Thus every new visitor 
is urged to the Troad, amongst other 
incentives, by the self-complacent 
hope that the solution of the import- 
ant problem of where Troy was may 
have been reserved for his sagacity. 
In the third place, when you are at 
Rome, it is the absorbing study of 
Rome itself which eclipses the in- 
terest of the most celebrated places 
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in the neighbourhood, while at Con- 
stantinople, the only eternal city is 
that immortal dream of one which 
the traveller carries with him across 
the Hellespont, to an unpeopled and 
melancholy plain, and which is not 
less immortal because the ruins of 
the real Troy have been for ages 
irrecoverably buried. 

Other more obvious causes, how- 
ever, have chiefly led to this com- 
parative neglect of the Virgilian 
scene. The few miles of coast which 
form it are infected with malaria; 
they are a sanctuary for assassins; 
there is not a single tavern where 
the traveller can rest for the night, 
nor is there even an oven in the 
wretched villages that now stand on 
the ruinsof the capitals of Turnusand 
Latinus, or of the city of the Trojan 
stranger. The wood-cutter, the cow- 
herd, the charcoal-burner (carbona- 
ro), the buffalo-keeper, the frog- 
fisher, the fisherman, the coast- 
guard, consisting of a corporal and 
two privates, stationed at Tor Pa- 
terno—such are the elements of the 
present population, and the bread 
they all eat is baked in Rome. Most 
of them are Neapolitans. In June 
they go away to their native moun- 
tains, and come down again at the 
end of September. Scarcely a hu- 
man being stays beliind except the 
fisherman, who, building his rush 
cabin on the sands close to the waves, 
is never known to sicken, and the 
guemaeme, whose pay is doubled 

uring the pestilential months of 
summer. 

The various sanctuaries for man- 
slayers, which the Popes had esta- 
blished in imitation of the Jews, were 
abolished by the French, but resto- 
red by Leo XII. in 1824, and are in 
full force at present. Some tradi- 
tion had said that St Peter lived a 
part of his time at Ostia, and a part 
of his time at Porto, a village on the 
more distant mouth of the Tiber. 
Both these places were accordingly 
made Episcopal sees, and, with their 
environs, supposed to have been en- 
nobled by the presence of the chief 
apostle, were included in the list of 
asylums, In the spring of 1823, 
when I visited this shore with the 
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determination to remain long enough 
for the purposes of a tolerably com- 
lete survey, I slept at Pratica, in a 
odging procured for me by the ta- 
vern-keeper at his mother-in-law’s 
house. Perceiving that he was a 
‘forestiero’ though an Italian, I en- 
quired of the old woman whence he 
might be, and drew from her, by de- 
grees, that he was a murderer, who 
had fled from justice to the coast; 
that he had some years before set- 
tled in the village, opened a tavern, 
and married her daughter. His dis- 
position was violent and quarrel- 
some; and I was in such terror of 
him, that I slept with my window 
and door barricaded with the strong- 
est materials I could find. Without, 
therefore, having recourse to specu- 
lative or refined reasons, it must be 
admitted that it is much more agree- 
able to ride from Rome to the mari- 
time plain of the Acneid, and, after 
a hasty glance at some one spot up- 
on it, return to sleep at Rome, than 
by a residence there even of a few 
days, be exposed at once to bad fare, 
mal’aria, and the possibility of recei- 
ving some grievous bodily harm. 
Pratica, the village of which I have 
just spoken, stands on the ruins of 
the ancient Lavinium. The proofs 
of this are undeniable. The houses 
of the present village, containing 
about forty ragged and sickly inhabi- 
tants, are built over mosaic pave- 


ments of considerable beauty ; and 


the adjacent fields present the ground 

lans of whole streets of ancient 

ouses. An ancient fountain, still in 
use, stands, according to the custom 
of antiquity, outside the town,* not 
far from what once was a gate; a 
basaltic road crosses close to the vil- 
lage, coming from Rome, and going 
down to the sea-side. The distances, 
too, from Pratica to various pret as 
compared with those from Lavinium 
to the same places, coincide. Thus 
Pratica is sixteen miles from Rome ; 
so is Lavinium in the Itinerary of 
Antonine; six from Laurentum, in 
which it agrees with the map of Peu- 
tinger, and three from the shore, the 
same number which Dionysius and 
Strabo have marked for Lavinium. 
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Inscriptions excavated on the spot, 
four of which I copied, bear the name 
of Lavinium, or of Lauro-Lavinium, 
the appellation of the Laurentine ter- 
ritory, where the town stood, having 
been prefixed for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing it from Lanivium or La- 
nuvium, another town not far distant, 
which, from the similarity of the 
name, affected to dispute with Lavi- 
nium the honours of its origin. 
Lavinium, to which Pratica has 
succeeded, occurs in Virgil only by 
anticipation, as it was not till after 
the marriage of Zneas with Lavinia, 
that he founded the long predestined 
city, and called it by his wife’s name. 
It is here first mentioned, because, 
from the tower of adilapidated house 
in it, belonging with the rest of the 
village to the Prince Borghese, you 
command the best near view of the 
scenery of the Aineid. From that 
elevated point you see that Lavinium 
itself and Ardea, the capital of Turnus 
and of the Rutuli, six miles further 
towards the Pontine Marshes, are 
both situated on the edge of the great 
plain of Rome, where it terminates 
towards the sea. This edge, viewed 
from the sea, forms a line of low 
hills, which, though somewhat irre- 
gular, may be described | prpeys. as 
parallel to the shore, and at a mean 
distance from it of four miles. Look- 
ing from the tower of Pratica into 
the interior of the country—to the 
east is the Alban Mountain, the most 
beautiful part of all the landscape ; 
its sides covered with the verdure of 
forests and vineyards; its extinct 
craters transformed into fertile val- 
leys, or placid lakes ; its peaked sum- 
mit shooting up into the proper Ida 
of the Virgilian scenery, its outline 
falling to the sea and to the plain in 
one of those graceful and majestic 
slopes, which almost serve to distin- 
uish volcanic from other hills. Atthe 
ase of the summit, and beyond the 
nearest lake, may be descried the 
situation of Alba Longa, the town of 
a single street, destined for a short 
time to supersede the primitive colo- 
ny at Lavinium, and then itself to be 
lost in a mightier. Still looking in- 
Jand, and over the great plain, you 





* The fourth Georgic contains a pleasing allusion to this custom, where it descrihes 


the economy of bees, 


Sed circum tute sub mépibus urbis aquantur, 
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discover to the west the city of the 
Seven Hills, on one of which rose the 
little town of Evander, the venerable 
ally of Aineas. It is after glancing 
in succession on these three places, 
that the language in which Livy* has 
drawn the genealogy of Rome, can- 
not fail to be recollected. “ Lavinium 
ab Troja: ab Lavinio Alba; ab Al- 
banorum stirpe regum oriundi. Ro- 
mani essent.” The great plain itself 
is closed to the north by the noble 
framework of mountains where Tur- 
nus sought for and obtained allies, 
who were the ancestors, according to 
Virgil, of the Aqui and Volsci of 
later times. These mountains sweep 
round the group of Alban hills, and 
then round the Pontine Marshes, and 
descend into the sea at Terracina. 
Leaving the inland prospect and turn- 
ing towards the sea, you look from 
the same tower directly down‘upon 
what is more properly the theatre of 
the events which form the catastrophe 
of the Aneid. This celebrated spot 
is a maritime — of very small ex- 
tent, bounded to the north by the 
chain of low hills already spoken of, 
to the south by the Mediterranean, to 
the west by the Tyber, and to the 
east by a line which we may draw 
from Ardea to the sea. It is not more 
than sixteen miles long, and four or 
five wide. The plain, however, for 
such it is called, is very far from 
being a level, for along the shore runs 
a double line of sandy ridges. The 
nucleus of the innermostridge (which 
is also the highest) is formed almost 
every where of the ruins of villas, 
which the younger Pliny, whose Lau- 
rentine villa is- buried among the 
rest, has said in. his well-known let- 
ter, were more like cities than indi- 
vidual houses belonging to private 
citizens. It is covered, too, with ve- 
getation, while the outer consists of 
sand only, either naked, or scantily 
clothed with juniper bushes. In con- 
sequence of these ridges the ground 
between the chain of low hills and 
the shore is thrown into the shape of 
a conch shell, of which the hills form 
the upper, and the sand bars the 
lower lip; the rivulets that drain the 
hills are choked up at their entrance 
into the sea; the rain water collects 
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in the hollow of the plain, and the 

nation which follows is the cause 
of the destructive exhaiations which 
at present emanate from the soil, 
The plain itself seems to have been 
formed by the gradual retirement of 
the sea from the line of low hills, for 
wherever it is excavated, a stratum 
of marine sand is found not far below 
the surface. 

Bad as is the air, and miserable 
as is the population, the scene itself 
is one of variety and of interest, 
Niebuhr says that nothing will 

row here but some kinds of fir, 

othing can be less true. The woods 
which cover at present a large part 
of the ground are exceedingly diver- 
sified. They are of two kinds, very 
distinct from each other. The first, 
called “ Macchie,” (a word which has 
puzzled exceedingly the Roman ety- 
mologists, ) are low, dense, entangled 
woods, more or less humid, which 
supply Rome with fire-wood and 
charcoal, replacing the lopped 
branches by a most extraordinary 
rapidity of vegetation. They are the 
prevailing woods. You see in them 
the wild olive and the dark ilex, 
which predominate and give to these 
“ macchie” their general character ; 
and the bay-tree, though very rarely, 
for there is now no odoriferous 

rove of laurels round Laurentum as 
in the time when Virgil wrote, ‘or 
when Commodus was sent there by 
the court physicians to derive health 
from their perfume.+ They contain 
besides several kinds of thorn, the 
sorb and the spurge-laurel, the pear, 
the mulberry-tree, and the fig in a 
wild state, the fine-leaved heath— 
erica cinereamgrowing to the size of 
a large shrub, myrtles in abundance, 
and rosemary, and many other fra- 

ant and evergreen plants that seem 
to delight in the marshy richness of 
the soil. On the brow of the hills at 
Castel Romano, these woods are 
thick and dark enough to hide a few 
wild boars, which are not now found, 
as they are painted in the Aineid, 
feeding on the reeds of the Lauren- 
tine marsh. It is these woods—if 
any—which answer to that in which 
Euryalus lost himself, though inDry- 
den, whose translation I quote, the 





* L. i. c 23. 
+ Odoratum lauri nemus. 


JEN, vir 658, Herodian, i, 86. 
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resemblance is spoilt by introducing 
the beech where the original has the 
ilex :— 


Black was the forest ; thick with beech it 
stood, 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with 
thorn ; 

Few paths of human feet, or tracks of 
beasts were worn. 


The other woods—few in comparison 
—consist of forest trees. Such are 
the oak wood near the sea below 
Pratica, and the fine wood of elms 
and cork-trees in the vicinity of that 
village. Such especially is the noble 
pine wood, half-way between Ostia 
and Tor Paterno, in the depths of 
which, not far from the site of the 
Laurentine Villa, is a castellated 
house of the Chigi family—Castel 
Fusano—going to ruins. The colum- 
nar trunks of the pines of this wood 
rise to an extraordinary height be- 
fore they give off the horizontal 
branches, which, every where touch- 
ing each other, form a leafy ose 
agitated by the gentlest wind, an 
softening the sun’s rays in such a 
manner, that they produce on the 
verdure of the ground the peculiar 
tint of moonlight. It was beneath 
this awning that most of the notes 
were written from which these re- 
marks have been drawn. 

It will be recollected. that the 
death of the pet stag of Sylvia, the 
daughter of Latinus’s herdsman, was 
the immediate occasion of the war 
between the Trojan followers of 
A£neas, and the natives already ex- 
asperated by the arts of Juno. There 
is no stag now in the territory of La- 
tinus, but wild roe deer, the capreoli 
of the Latins, are found in one part of 
the woods. The spring, when the 
females ‘bring forth their twin off- 
spring, is the time for ae them. 
The sportsman is armed with a bag- 

ipe as well as a gun; with the ra 

e produces a sound imitative of the 
feeble cry of the young ones, and the 
mother is shot as she advances with 
instinctive tenderness and haste to 
the spot whence the cry proceeds. 
Porcupines too are taken in these 
woods for the Roman market. As 
they sleep in the day and come out 
of their holes at night in search of 
fruits, they are hunted by torch-light 
and with dogs, which are dreadfully 
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lacerated in the attack, and seldom 
escape without the loss of one or 
both eyes. I may add to this little 
notice of the natural history of the 
Virgilian Latium, that I not unfre- 
quently saw in the woods the beau- 
tiful hopooe—the upupa epops of na- 
turalists—known there by the name 
of bubbola, from the peculiar noise 
it makes, and distinguished by its 
folding crest of a light orange colour, 
which it erects on the least alarm. It 
would however convey a very erro- 
neous impression of the scene I am 
describing to represent it as all 
covered with woods. These extend 
chiefly along the brow of the low 
hills, and along the sea-shore. Green 
and pleasant meadows lie between 
Pratica and Ardea, which pass down 
almost to the shore; the. cows that 
graze there are among the largest in 
Italy; the Borghese horses, once fa- 
mous—a pie-bald race; after some of 
which the ethereal team in the cele- 
brated Aurora of Guido was coloured 
—were bred in these pastures. There 
are extensive fields too between the 
Jow hills and Tor Paterno, which 
stands on the site of the ancient Lau- 
rentum, though these fields are over 
grown in many places with asphodel, 
a plant noxious tocattle; and between 
Ostia, the pine wood, and the -sea, 
there are swampy pastures still more 
extensive, over which were ranging 
at the time of my visit at least a thou- 
sand buffaloes. 

The only river connected with the 
landscape of Virgil, as it exists in 
nature, is the Tiber. But the poet 
always associates with this river 
another—the Numicius—including 
them generally in the same verse, 
and not failing to honour the latter 
with the epithet of the sacred stream: 


Tyrrhenum ad Thybrim et fontis vada 
sacri Numici. 

Where Tuscan Tiber rolls with rapid 
force, 

And where Numicius opes his holy source, 


There is nothing in the Acneid that 
teaches us the situation of this stream, 
but as it is ascertained without much 
difficulty from other sources, and 
performs an important part in the 
story of Aineas after Virgil has done 
with it, I shall briefly describe its 
course. It will be first, however, 
conyenient to settle the site of Lau- 
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‘Phe picture which Virgil has drawn 
of ‘Laurentum, is one of the most 
—— creations of epic poetry. 

here it stood, you now find, in'one 
of the loneliest and wildest spots on 


othe shore, close to the sea, a single 


row of five buildings, one of them 
once a tower; which, except a sta- 
ble atone end, converted into a tene- 
ment for the coast-guard, who keeps 
there a look-out against Barbary cor- 
sairs, are all in ruins) They were 
blown into the air—so strange are 
the vicissitudes of human things— 
by the erew of an English man-of- 
war that blockaded this'coast durin 
the French occupation of the Pa 
States, and demolished every fortifi- 
eation from the Tiber tothe Liris. 
There is not the least: doubt that this 
ruined’ tower—Tor Paterno—occu- 
ies the place of the eapital of King 
tinus. There are ruins there three- 
quarters of a mile in- extent, ~with 
two ancient wells, a fountain, a‘sub- 
urban villa, an aqueduct on arches, 
and the pavements of two ancient 
roads, one running through the ruins 
along the shore, the Via Severiana— 
and the other coming down:to them 
over the hills from Rome, the Via 
Laurentina, minutely described by 
Pliny, who preferred itto the Ostian 
road when he visited his marine vil- 
la, three miles nearer the Tiber. The 
distances, too, correspond ; six from 
Lavinium, as marked in the map of 
Peutinger—sixteen from Rome, as 
in the Itinerary of Antonine. Nor 
is the decisive testimony of an in- 
scription, which has been sadly mu- 
tilated by Cluverius, bearing the 
names of the Quinquennales Lau- 
rentes, and erected by the Senatus 
‘Populusque Laurens to the Empe- 
‘ror Antoninus Pius.) 9°) 
+ Ardea, the other town, the city of 
Turnus, and the capital of the:Ru- 
tuli, makes an ificonspicuous figure 
in the verses of Virgil when: compa- 
red with Laurentum. | This occupies 
the centre of the scene: ‘The battles 
of the last books are fought ‘either 
under the walls of the Trojan'camp, 
which was pitched on theceastern 
bank of the Tiberof whieh I‘shall 
presently speak, or in the space be- 
tween t 
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-yentum and of Ardea, because ‘it is 
abetween these two places that the 
oNuinicius will be found.® -' °° | 


e Tiber and Laurentum, 
close to the shore; or ugder the walls: 





fiuly, 
of Lavrentum|' ft is ‘from the ¢ita- 
del of Lawrentuti' that the Signal ‘of 
war is sounded by Turnus;therealso 
the councils of the chiefs are held ; 
and the procession of niatrons, to ap- 
pease the divine anger, is led by the 
sorrowful Lavinia through the streets 


_of her father’s city. ‘ Ardea ‘is’ noti- 


ced only when two infuriated ‘mes- 
sengers are sent in succession from 
Juno to Turnus, the last of whom 
finds the Rutulian chief in the sacred 
grove of his ancestor and domestic 
god, Pilumnus. It continues ‘to re- 
tain itsancientname—a circumstance 
which may still be expressed in the 
same sonorous lines which the poet 
has employed— 


“locus Ardea quondam 
Dictus avis ; et nunc. magnum manet, Ar. 
dea nomen,” 





vii. 412, 

it rises.'on a steep insulated rock.’ A 
part of the:ancient walls is left, not 
made, as Niebuhr asserts, of those 
vast: polygonal blocks which are to 
be traced -to the first Pelasgic colo- 
nists of Italy; but of small oblon 

stones of lithoid tufa, the same kin 

of stone as the rock itself, and as 
the Tarpeian rock of: the’ Capitol. 
The streets of the ancient city still 
serve the purpose of streets to the 
miserable handful of its present in- 
habitants, fifteen or twenty in num- 
ber., They are exceedingly curious, 
being excavated in the solid rock, 
and opening on each side into subter- 
ranean galleries, that lead ‘to apart- 
ments of varioussizes+the cellaring 
of the ancient houses. | Outside the 
town, the base'of the vertical reek’is 
cut all round into sepulchral cham- 
bers, entered by narrow doors, and 
containing within niches for urns and 
partitions for -sarcophagi, and: pre- 
senting the best possible — eof 
the spelea of antiquity. I might ac- 
cumulate ‘other’ proofs, such’ as the 
most incredulous .antiquary could 
not resist, but I will add only, that 
the basaltic pavement of the Via Ar- 
deatina still. terminates at this: imte- 
resting rock; and: that it.is the same 
distance: from Reme; nearly twenty 


: miles, ‘at-whieh Ardea is placed by 


Straboe mo 
:.‘Phes Numicius, not an imaginary 
but a real stream, flowed somewhere 


‘between the two towns, whose ruins 


have been briefly enumerated, The 
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elder Pliny, recounting in their or- 
der the maritime places on this 
coast, says, “ In principio est Ostia 
—Laurentum—Lucus Jovis Indige- 
tis, amnis Numicius—Ardea.” The 
manner. in which it is related in the 
native legend that Auneas came to 
his end, as well as the narrative of 
Anna Perenna’s death, brings us a 
step nearer to the exact situation of 
this stream. This legend, differin 
from that which Virgil has followed, 
told that AEneas plunged into the 
Numicius after the loss of a battle 
that was fought against Turnus, in 
the fields below Lavinium,* and the 
grove in which he was afterwards 
worshipped, and the tumulus raised 
to his memory, stood in the same 
fields, on the side towards Lauren- 
tum. The romantic adventures of 
Anna Perenna have been sung by 
Ovid, in his Fasti, with such in- 
imitable tenderness and simplicity, 
that it would be difficult to find 
them surpassed in the most exqui- 
site of our English ballads. Anna is 
the link which connects the Car- 
thaginian with the Latin part of the 
story; and it is an historical fact, 
that ought not to be lost sight of, 
that a most éarly and constant com- 
munication was kept up between 
Carthage and this particular part of 
the coast. The es of it is a treaty 
of navigation and commerce between 
Laurentum and Ardea with three 
other places, on the one part, and Car- 
thage, on the other :—a treaty which 
has been preserved to us by Poly- 
bius, and is the most ancient in exist- 
ence: it goes back to the kings of 
Rome. . Anna, after the death of her 
sister Dido, was forced to fly from 
Carthage. She was wrecked on the 
Laurentine shore, just at the moment 
when Aineas happened to be walkin 
on the sands with his faithful frien 
Achates. 

They recognised her. Aineas wept 
at the name of Eliza, and conducting 
her sister to his home in Lavinium, 
commended her to the kind offices 
of his Latin wife. But, unfortunate- 
ly, Lavinia, who saw in her only an 
odious rival, was meditating her de- 
struction, when, warned by Didoina 
vision, Anna fied from Lavinium, 
threw herself in despair into a stream 
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which flowed past the town, the Nu- 
micius, and was ever after worship- 
ped as the Naiad of its waters. I can- 
not dismiss this legend—adduced for 
another purpose—without remark- 
ing, that it suggests a far better de- 
fence of the anachronism for which 
Virgil is universally censured, than 
can be found in the laboured apolo- 
gies of critics; for, if Anna was the 
contemporary of Aineas, Dido was 
so too, and the credit of Virgil is 
saved. 

Of the six insignificant rivulets, or 
fosses, as they are called on the spot, 
which issue from the chain of low 
hills between the Tiber and Ardea, 
and traverse the plain to fall into the 
sea, almost every one has been at 
some time or other pointed out as 
the Numicius; but it will be seen 
from what has been said, that the 
only one which can claim the name 
is that which flows under Pratica— 
the ancient Lavinium. This rivulet 
was long ago fixed upon by Cluve- 
rius, but has since been robbed of its 
honours. It takes its rise in the hills 
beyond a few houses called Santa 
Petronella; bends towards Pratica, 
under which it turns a mill, and after 
a course in all of about six miles, en- 
ters the sea, close to Tor Vaianico, 
one of the demolished towers. 

In summer, as well as all the other 
rivulets, it nearly vanishes : in spring, 
the body of water was very inconsi- 
derable, two or three yards across, 
and nowhere more than ankle deep. 
The preference which its vicinity to 
Lavinium gives this over the other 
fosses, is in a great ee confirmed 
by the existence of a ttle chapel de- 
dicated to Santa Petronella, on the 
hill which overhangs the stream near 
its origin, for it cannot be doubted 
that this saint descended, not from St 
Peter, as the martyrologists pretend, 
but from the corruption of Anna Pe- 
renna, whose — might stand 
near the source of the stream of 
which she was the Naiad. Such canon- 
izations in Italy are not uncommon: 
St Orestes, from Soracte, is a fami- 
liar example; and St Juvenal is now 
a very popular saint in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aquino, where the poet 
was born. 

One only feature of the Virgilian 
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plainremains to be described—Imean 
the Lake of Cistia. It extends ina 
direction parallel to the sea, and 
about three miles from it—beginning 
at the pine wood of Castel-Fusano, 
and stretching to within less than a 

uarter of a mile from the Tiber, on 
the Roman side of the modern village 
of CEstia. In coming from Rome in 
order to reach this village, you cross 
the lake over a causeway. About 
two miles long and a quarter of a 
mile broad, it is shallow, half evapo- 
rated in summer, and surrounded by 
a deep border of tall reeds, (the 
Arundo donaz.) 

It isa question to which the con- 
clusion of this kind of survey natu- 
rally gives rise—Has Virgil departed 
from or adhered to the topography of 
the scene—has he preserved the gran- 
der features of nature, neglecting 
the trivial—or has he gone on unem- 
barrassed by the recollection, that 
the localities he was painting—dear 
as they were to every class—to the 

eople, because they loved the legen- 
Bary lays of old Latium, to the scho- 
lars, because they believed in the his- 
torical truth of the Trojan colony— 
that these localities lay almost at the 
gates of Rome, and might be gone 
over at no cost of either time or 
labour? In the opening of the sixth 
book, as compared with other pas- 
sages, the position and bearings of 
the Trojan camp are laid down in so 
circumstantial a manner, that we be- 
gin at least by wuppeeing that the 
‘poet had in his eye the real nature of 
the places. This might be thought 
to be the more probable, because 
both Livy* and Dionysius} mention 
‘a spot on the eastern bank of the 
Tiber, half a mile from the sea, to 
which tradition in their days gave the 
name of Troja—that name so full of 
sad but endearing associations, by 
_ which the camp of the wanderers was 
called. With this spot corresponds 
in situation the little fortified village 
of modern Ostia, about three miles 
and a half from the sea, and Jess than 
half a mile from,ancient Ostia,—for 
- the ruins of this.once cael sea- 
- port, built by Ancus Martius on an 
elbow of land between the Tiber and 
the sea, are now three miles ‘itiland ; 
such is the length of the delta which 
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the deposits of the Tiber have in 
twenty-three centuries formed at its 
mouth. That camp, sometimes drawn 
as a fortress, sometimes swelling into 
a city, Aineas placed a little way up 
the Tiber, a bend of which defended 
its right side, while the fleet was 
moored inanother bend. The cam 
fronted the sea; and in the front there 
was a gate, and the Trojans, when the 
camp is threatened, repair to the left 
side of the walls to meet the enemy. 
I shall quote the translation of Dry- 
den whenever it preserves the sense 
of the original. 


Meantime the Trojans run where danger 
calls, 

They line their trenches, and they man 
their walls; 

In front extended to the left they stood, 

Safe was the right, surrounded by the 
flood. 

Thus Turnus, shut into the camp, 
fights his way to the right side of it, 
and leaps into the Tiber. 

Now Turnus doubts, and yet disdains to 
yield, 

But with slow paces measures back the 
field, 

And inches to the walls where Tiber’s 


tide, 
Washing the camp, defends the weaker 
side. 
* ~ 
Arm’d as he was, at length he leap’d 
from high, 
Plunged in the flood, and made the 
waters fly. ; 
And, again, Nisus in pointing out 
the way he should take, 





locum insidiis conspeximus ipsi, 
Qui patet in bivio porte, que proxima 
ponto, ix. 237. 


If, however, from the appearance 
of precision and detail affected in this 
part of the picture, we should be led 
to expect a uniform character of ex- 
actness throughout, our disappoint- 
ment will be great ; for from the epi- 
sode of Nisus and Euryalus to the 
single’ combat between A®neas and 
Turnus, which concludes the m, 
the distances’ of the places, their re- 
lative situation and physical proper- 
ties, have been altered or disregard- 
ed without thé least reluctance. In 
that admirable episode, the divium, 


‘in the passage ‘last cited, is a pure 
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invention of poetry, and in the first 

roposal which Nisus makes to Eu- 
ryalus, a hill is stationed near the 
fortress, which hill has no existence 
in the real scene. The object of the 
departure of these young soldiers 
from the camp, is to find A&neas in 
what afterwards was Rome, and tell 
him of the danger of his Trojans after 
the miraculous disappearance of the 
ships, and the close investment of 
the camp by the enemy. Nisus says 
very truly that their guide to the 
Pallanteum of Evander is the Tiber, 
and asserts that he is perfectly ac- 

uainted both with the situation of 
the city, and the course of the river. 


Nec nos via fallit euntes, 
Vidimus obscuris primam sub vallibus 





urbem 
Venatu assiduo, et totum cognovimus am- 
nem. ix. 243, 


After this declaration, it is certain- 
ly not a little astonishing to find 
them deliberately taking the contra- 
ry direction ;—proceeding east in- 
stead of north—traversing the whole 
hostile camp, when the way Nisus 
himself had determined to select, lay 
through only a small corner of it, 
making for the shore towards Lau- 
rentum, instead of the banks of the 
Tiber, behind their own fortress, 
and thus falling in with a detach- 
ment of 300 cavalry, which the Queen 
of Laurentum had sent in aid of the 
Latins, with Volscens at their head, 
by whose arm they both perish. Af- 
ter this, it would be idle to attempt 
by a change of reading, as is some- 
times done, to vindicate Virgil from 
the charge of | mor error in 
another part of the same episode,* 
where he represents Nisus as going 
to, and returning from, the Alban 
lakes to the Laurentine woods in a 
few minutes, or an hour at most, 
though the distance is forty miles. 
It is proposed to read ‘lucos,’ in- 
stead of ‘lacus,’ thoughthe quantity 
of the first syllable of ‘lucos’ will 
not do for the verse, and it is not 
known that any grow in particular 
were ever called “ Alban.’ Or the 
difficulty is evaded by substituting 
“Jocos;” though per, ase be more 
contrary to the taste of Virgil than to 
-use a vague and indefinite term when 


a specific locality is intended, not to 
mention that the nearest part.of the 
Alban territory would still be distant 
from Laurentum fifteen miles. 

truth is, that the poet who has been 
so careless of his consistency in one 
part of the story, would not scruple 
to annihilate a few inconvenient 
miles in another, especially as in the 
5th book, where Nisus and Euryalus 
contend in a foot-race, the swiftness 
of the former is compared to the 
winds, and to the wings of the thun- 
derbolt. 


Ventis et fulminis ocior alis. 


These incongruities, glaring as they 
are, are not likely to spoil the plea- 
sure which every reader must derive 
from the pathetic story in which they 
occur. It is hardly worth while to 
enquire whether they might have 
been avoided without impairing the 
effect of the narrative; but if they 
could not, as perhaps they could not, 
who, for the sake of topographical 
nicety, would have lost any part of 
that picture in which the figures have © 
so much expression, and the colour- 
ing so much chiaroscuro—where the 
rising moon blends itself with the 
dying fire-lights of the hostile camp 
—where such an awful stillness is 
followed by a tumult so terrible— 
where the daring courage of Nisusis 
less beautiful than his generous and 
devoted love,—where we tremble in 
succession for the enemy, uncon- 
scious of impending destruction, and 
sunk in the deep sleep that follows 
revelry and wine, and for the young 
heroes cut off in the flower of their 
age and the momentof their triumph? 

In the tenth book, the disembarka- 
tion of Acneas and his Etruscan auxi- 
liaries on the Laurentine shore, is 
rendered more interesting by con- 
ferring a tide on the sea, whose ebb 
and flow are known to be almost im- 
perceptible; and the shore itself, 
which is a completely flat sand, is 
diversified by the introduction of a 
lofty rock, 

Forte tatis, celsi ‘conjuncta crepidine ‘saxi, 
Expositis stabat scalis, &c. x. 653. 

In, the same, book, a miracle is 
wrought by Juno for the deliverance 
of her favourite .Turnus.. The king . 





* ix, 386, et seq, 
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of the Rutuli pursues the phantom 
of A®neas, ‘till he is entrapped on 
board’ 4 ship belonging to the king of 
Clusium, where the Trojan prince 
séems to seek refuge. The ship, with- 
out the aid of oar or canvass, carries 
nm securely to his own capital, Ar- 


ea, 

Now Ardea stands at present, as 
we have seen where it stood in the 
days of Virgil, four miles from the 
shore, and the poet is in the dilemma 
of either removing Ardea to the 
shore, where it never was, or placing 
a navigable river between the sea 
and Ardea, where there is in nature 
ony one of those insignificant fosses 

hich I have mentioned in speaking 
of the Numicius. Another imaginary 
river is intruded into the vicinity of 
Laurentum, in the last book—where 
an ong is seen by the Laurentians 
transfixing a swan, and then, chased 
by innumerable birds, obliged to let 
go his prey, which drops into the 
river beneath. This river found its 
way into the Virgilian scene only 
because it happened to be in the 
verses of Homer, which Virgil has 
imitated in the passage alluded to.* 

fEneas, before he makes his attack 
on Laurentum, is represented as mo- 
ving his camp to nearly half way be- 
tween the Tiber and that city. Here 
he distributes his forces into two 
parts, and gives orders that the ca- 
valryshould advance inastraight line 
along the coast to the city, while he 
himself makes a detour with the light 
infantry along the heights of the 
mountain. 
—— Ipse ardua montis 
Perdeserta, jugo superans, adventat ad 
urbem, xi. 511-14, 26-8, 44. 


Whereisthe mountain? Laurentum 
is four miles even from the low hills; 
and, to suppose with Heyne and the 
commentators, that he intends the 
Alban mountain, which is twenty 
miles behind Laurentum, is to in- 
volve the poet in a gratuitous’ ab- 
surdity. Turnus having heard'of the 
circuit whith Aneas is making, 
pares to surprise him by an anfbtis- 
cade as he descends from it, and 
| soa himself on a mountain plat- 
orm which overhangs a deep, wind- 


: : 
ing wooded ravine. 
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Enelosed: with  rocks:.a winding, valley 
lies, 

By nature form’d: for fraud, and fitted 
for surprise ; 

High o'er the vale a steepy mountain 
stands, 

Whence the surveying sight the nether 
ground commands ; 

The top is level—an offensive seat 

Of war—and from the war a safe re- 
treat. 

Thither young Turnus took the well- 
known way, 

Possess’d the pass, and in blind ambush 
lay. xi. 522—529, 


These descriptions, which vary the 
events of the war so poetically, are 
pure fiction. There are no such 
mountains, nor any such defile. 

I might adduce other examples 
scattered through the last six books 
of the Aineid, in order to shew that in 
delineating the smaller physical fea- 
tures, the minutiz of the scene, there 
is the same indifference to the fide- 
lity of the likeness as in painting the 
larger: as, for instance, where he 
calls the dull tufa of the Aventine 
hill’ “acuta silex,’ and where the 
Tiber, which is remarkable for being, 
even-in its most terrible inundations, 
laden only with sand, is represented 
as dragging into the sea “ saxa vo- 
lantia.” 

But as any criticism founded on 
such examples might be thought to 
be too refined, I shall conclude these 
remarks, which I hope will have 
served in some measure to illustrate 
more amply and exactly than has yet 
been done one branch of the poetical 
conduct of Virgil, by an inaccuracy 
which occurs at the close of the last 
book. The interest of the: single 
combat between Aineas and Turnus 
is increased by the impossibility of 
Tarnus’s escape. A vast’ marsh -is 
represented to be on thie one hand; 
on the other the city of Laurentum ; 
and the Trojan troops completed the 
boundary of tliat fatal field, by form- 
ing’'a’line on both sides reaching 
from the marsh ‘to’ the city.) Pent 
within ‘this circle; Turnus must-eon- 
quer or ‘die. Now the only marsh 
im'the scene‘ of Virgil is the marshy 
lake of Géstia, four miles from Lau 
rentuim/ whereas its distance ought 
tobe at farthesta few. hundred yards. 
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Having’ sufficiently answered the 
question of the exactness or inex- 
actnéss ‘of the topography of Virgil, 
the answer itself may be thought to 
suggest another question. Theerrors 
which Homer has committed in his 
tepography of the Troad, have been 
advanced as a proof that there was 
no such place as Troy, and that the 
whole subject of the Iliad is a fiction. 
We have seen Virgil, while he pre- 
serves some of the prominent fea- 
tures. of the scene of his last books, 
the Alban mount, the towns, the sea, 
the Tiber, the Numicius, the gene- 
ral character of the plain, recom- 
posing the scene at his pleasure, cre- 
ating rivers, and mountains, and ra- 
vines, as he wants them, and arbi- 
trarily contracting or enlarging the 
distances to suit the convenience of 
the moment... Are we to infer from 
this, that he treated the arrival of 
Aineas and his Trojans as a fable, 
and that he no more: believed in his 
own Trojan descent than we do in 
ours, notwithstanding the tradition 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth has 
pees that the Britons sprung 
rom Brutus, the grandson of Aineas? 
No inference would be. more incor- 
rect, for the poem itself furnishes 
the clearest evidence that the subject 
was selected in order to celebrate 
seriously the historical origin of the 
Romans, and especially of the Julian 
family, the great patrons of the poet, 
who very. gravely claimed to be call- 
ed.after their direct ancestor Julus, 
the son of Aineas... The conduct of 
Virgil requires no elaborate explana- 
tions: It:,i3 the mere, license of a 
pod It is the exercise of the same 
iberty of imaginatien which has filled 
the Latin :scene, with.supernatural 
ents+gods, and: furies, and Naiads, 
visions, and prodigies,.and is closely 
allied: to: that; spizit.. of, exaggeration 
sovessential ite poetry, which knows 
how .to-exalt the meanest materials ; 
which, in the books Ihave been con- 
sidering, converts, the few. swampy 
aeres over which the sceptre; of La- 
tinus extended, into,* great Latium;’ 
his little town of, Laurentum into, a 
city: xivalling in magnificence Rome 
itself ;:and-his hb Lef- forces iuto 
hosts, * numerous as, the,~vayes, of 
the Libyan.sea, or'as;beards of corn 
in harvest.” 
There is this difference between 
the subject of, the. Uiad and the 
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/Bneid, habs she, prabelitlity cof. the .. 
historical.events of the former.stands,, 
or falls.almost entirely with Homer, 
while that,.of the, settlement of the 
Trojan colony in Latium is.quite in-.,. 
dependent of , Virgil... We have, in... 
our hands,a great number at least of , 
the sources whence Virgil derived 
the materials which he has used with 
such consummate skill. We have 
especially Dionysius, who, at thesame, 
time that the poet was, embellishin 
this event with all the ornaments o 
his art, was engaged in composing a 
sober and consecutive history of it; 
and although we may not choose to 
take the precise version of it which 
the historian, has, preferred, who, 
writing under the strong bias ef sys- 
tem, is,determined to make :t hold 
together at all points, yet, his au- 
thorities, give to that settlement so 
high a degree of historical verisimili- 
tude, that it is more unreasonable to 
reject, than to receive it as true his- 
tory... Nor is there much weight in 
the objections which have been so 
often repeated after Bochart and 
Cluverius, that such a voyage in those 
early days is incredible ;, thatthe 
Trojan colony in Latium is directly 
contradicted, by a passage in the 
twentieth book of Homer; that there 
are mo traces of Phrygian in the 
Latin language, nor in the Roman 
religion any of the divinities or cere- 
monials which the colonists must 
have brought with them from Troy. 
To the first. of these objections, it 
may be replied, in the words. of 
Niebuhr, “ that the voyage, to La- 
tium cannot be called impossible, 
since the boldness of mariners is not 
at all confined by the imperfection of 
their vessels, nor is their knowledge 
of distant negions to be measured, by 
the conceptions of their countrymen 
who remain # home, in an age when 


there are no books, or maps, or t en 
of learning.” The passage of Homer 


is part.of a, propheey of Neptune 
which rite 3 i neas and his 
descendants should continue to rule 
over the; Trojans. for many genera- 


idl 


tions,,, BYVG yf » i 
Noy Bb By Absiae BA Tobeocit avabes,’” 
Ka} Hii wala, r6i xev werdmicty 
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What Strabo observes is undoubt- 


edly curious; that. some copies of 
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Homer's text had +«»rsec., instead of 
Tgésee, Virgil had before him one 
of these, when he inserted ‘ cunctis’ 
in his translation of the lines— 


Hic domus ZEnex cunctis dominabitur 


Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 
iii, 96. 


O’er the wide world the Acnean house 
shall reign, 

And children’s children shall the crown 
sustain. 


It has been insinuated that the 
reading vevz:er, not found in any 
manuscript now extant, was a for- 
gery of some ,Roman anxious to 
reconcile Homer with Roman his- 
tory at the time when the conquests 
of the Romans seemed to authorize 
an alteration of the text by which it 
was made to foretell that they would 
become masters of the world. But 
there is no need for this extreme 
opinion. The prophecy of the re- 
ceived text—in a form intentionally 
a little mysterious, after the pro- 

hetic manner—was as correctly 
ulfilled by the dominion of A®neas 
over the Trojans in a distant land, 
as if they had remained in the Troad. 
Certain it is, that in the age of Ho- 
mer there were no Trojans in the 
Troad, which was covered at that 
time with Molian colonies. The 
crews of a few small vessels were 
not likely to exercise any great or 
permanent influence over the lan- 
guage of the natives, on whose ter- 
ritory they took up their abode. But 
who shall now say that the most an- 
cient Latin—that, for example, spo- 
ken in the time of the Roman kings, 
—preserved no vestige of Trojan? 
The Arval hymn, written in the 
reign of Numa, is at present unin- 
telligible to the keenest scholar in 
Germany. The Trojan dialect (it 
differed from the Phrygian) is abso- 
lutely unknown; and thus we are 
in the most perfect ignorance of the 
two languages necessary to be com- 
ed in order even to begin the 
investigation of this point. 
The affinity, however, between the 
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religion of the Latins and Trojans is 
indisputable. Virgil, who seems to 
give up the question of language, 
maintains the resemblance between 
the modes and objects of worship of 
the two people: 


Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque te- 
nebunt.—xii. 834. 


Sacra, deosque, dabo.—xii. 192. 


The most ancient manner of sa- 
crificing in the days of Camillus, to 
whom it occasioned an accident, was 
referred to Aineas.* Latium was 
indebted to the Trojans for the wor- 
ship of the Penates, which some La- 
vinians, for their sanctuary was in 
Lavinium, told Timzeus, the Sicilian 
historian, (early in the fifth century,) 
were bronze caducei with a vessel 
of Trojan earth. It was during a 
sacrifice made to them in the first 
century of Rome, that Tatius was 
murdered.{ They derived from the 
same source Pallas, Vesta, and Ve- 
nus, in whose temple, between Ardea 
and Lavinium, from time immemo- 
rial all the people of the Latin name 
assembled on the return of certain 
solemn days. The environs of La- 
vinium were indeed covered with 
Trojan memorials, some, it may be, 
real, others of course fabulous. I 
have before spoken of the tumulus 
erected to Acneas on the banks of 
the Numicius, and I name it again 
only to remark, that Livy refers to 
this monument in so reverential a 
manner that he must have believed 
it to be genuine.|| When Varro paid 
a visit to Lavinium, they shewed 
him the bronze images of the por- 
tentous white sow with her thirty 
young, and the sow herself embalm- 
ed. e eredulous antiquary seems 
to have placed the utmost confidence 
in the identity of the relic.) When 
Dionysius went there, they led him 
to the wooden hut where Aineas 
had sacrificed the same sow; they 
shewed him, likewise, two Trojan 
altars, and a miraculous spring con- 
nected with the Trojan legend. 

The remark with which J shall 
conclude is more important. The 





* Epitome of the lost books of Dion. Hal. Atigelo Mai’s Ed. |. xii. c. 22. 


+ Dion. Hal. i, 68. 


} Liv. i. 14. 


| Ibid. 2. Situs est, guemcunque cum dici jus fasque est, super Numicium flumen. 
§ De Re Rust. xiv & +‘ r f 
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story of Aineas’s arrival in Latium, 
and of the Trojan colony, though 
widely known in foreign countries 
at a very early period, was a native 
story, and not imported from Greece, 
The proof of this is, that it had be- 
come national before any Greek 
books were in circulation among the 
Romans. The diffusion of the story 
out of Italy is shewn in an interest- 
ing manner by the motive which 
Pyrrhus, in the fifth century of Rome, 
assigned among others for his inva- 
sion—that he was descended from 
the Akacide, and therefore the natu- 
ral enemy of Romans, who were 
sprung from the Trojans.* The na- 
tionality of the belief is manifest 
from the fact that it was recognised 
by the state at a still earlier period, 
—that is to say, at a period when 
the Roman senate was in the habit 
of expressing the most haughty con- 


tempt for foreigners, Yet this august 
body made it a condition of an 
liance with King Seleucus, that, th 
Tlians should pay him. no tribute, 
because they are of the same lineage 
with the Roman people.+ ‘ 
The diversity of the narratives in 
which AZneas and his colony have 
been transmitted to us, cannot affect 
the foundation of truth which be- 
longs to it; for this variation it shares 
even with the transactions of modern 
history. Nor ought we to banish it 
as altogether unworthy of credit, be- 
cause it has been encumbered or 
adorned by so many vulgar inven- 
tions, or elegant fictions, any more 
than we should expel Charlemagne ~ 
from authentic history, because his 
exploits have been woven by Ariosto 
into the most extravagant of all ro- 
mances. is 








PLAN FOR THE GRADUAL ABOLITION OF NEGRO SLAVERY, 
TO THE EDITOR Of BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

Ir I judge correctly from my impressions as a constant reader and 
admirer of your Magazine, there will be but slight necessity for an apology 
in handing you the enclosed suggestions on a subject to which the attention 
of the public must (if the West India Colonies are to be preserved) be 
immediately and seriously turned. Should you, on perusal, consider them 
worthy of a place in your columns, they are quite at your service; 
rest my justification, for thus obtruding my opinions, on the purity of m 
motives, and the circumstance of the property of my family and myself 
being identified with the welfare of the Colonies. 

You will see that the plan was drawn up previous to the late disturb- 
ances in Jamaica, which will account for the absence of all allusion te these 
events—an omission which will be best supplied by the reflections which 
must force themselves on the minds, not only of the Abolitionists, but of 
my fellow Colonists. 

Your most obedient servant, ry > os 


Lonpon, June 8, 1832, 


The following plan for the gradual that on some such plan as is diere- 
extinction of Negro Slavery, is re- after detailed, this’ most desirable 
spectfully submitted to the consider- and im t measure may be ren- 


ation of the British public, by an in- dered safe‘in its’ tion, and cer- 
dividual whose attention has been ‘tain in its effeck® That the time of 
icularly directed to the subject, its accomplish deferred to a 


uring a residence of fourteen years somewhat distant yet definite pe- 
in the Island of Jamaica, and who, riod, of which the interval is intend- 
from his own experience as anown- ed to be devoted to prepare the Ne- 
er of slaves,.is induced to believe,;, gro-mind and habits for the. ap- 
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proaching change, will, it is hoped, 
obtain the concurrence of ‘the advo- 
cates of abolition, on the ground that 
such postponement is essential to its 
success, which must necessarily be 
endangered by any premature or im- 
mediate alteration in the condition 
of a race so epen to excitement as 
the slave population of the West In- 
dies. On the other hand, it is belie- 
ved that the planter will find, in the 
proposed settlement of a question 
which cannot continue to be agitated 
without danger to his interests, that 
due regard has been had to his claims 
on the protection of that legislature, 
under the sanction of whose acts his 
property has been invested, and that 
such equitable compensation is there- 
by awarded to him for the privileges 
which he will be required gradually 
to surrender, as may lead him to 
promote that new order of things 
which, in its immediate effect, will 
e a definite value to estates now 
uctuating under the prospect of a 
change uncertain in its nature and 
extent; and, as an ultimate result, 
establish the security of the master 
on the healthful and salutary change 
of condition which will thenceforth 
bind the labourer to the soil. 

Before proceeding further, how- 
ever, it may be proper to state why 
it is considered that an immediate 
or sudden abolition would be not 
merely destructive to the interests 
of the planter, but ineffectual also 
to improve the state of the slave. 
Emancipation tothe Negro mind con- 
veys only the idea of a total remission 
of labour, and as emancipation ne- 
cessarily implies the absence of com- 
pulsion, the continued cultivation of 
the estates must thenceforth depend 
on the willingness of the Negroes to 
labour for hire, a result to which,— 
so far as regards the effectual work- 
ing of the plantations,—experience 

ves little or no countenance. The 

ves to labour that exist in 
eountries far advanced in civilisa- 
tion, operate nothere—the Negroes 
have no wants to gratify. 
Even their deve of dress ‘has: been 


“greatly exaggerated, and applies only 
‘to ‘those who are attached: to’ the 
“towns, a number small in preportion 


to the aggregate ‘population, and dif- 


fering widely in) degree from: the 
native simplicity ef the Negro eha- 
racter. In a climate, therefore, where 
raiment is unnecessary for protec- 
tion, and the toil of a day will pro- 
vide for the subsistence of a week, 
it would surely be rash to introduce 
a change of system without due pre- 
paration, since from so decided a 
measure one of two results must 
ensue — either that the plantations 
would be abandoned to ruin from 
the Negroes refusing to work, and 
thus, by extinguishing the ordinary 
means of their existence, inducing a 
state of destitution which would pro- 
bably terminate in famine or insur- 
rection,—events fearful even to con- 
template;—or that the Negro, in con- 
senting to labour for hire, would lose 
his present advantage of support in 
sickness and old age, without at- 
taining any adequate benefit from 
relaxation of toil or discipline, since, 
the position being once established 
of the subjection of the physical force 
of the Negroes to the superior intel- 
ligence and moral power of the free 
classes, the total dependence of the 
labourer on the planter would pro- 
bably expose him to acts of rigour 
and oppression, unknown to the 
light yehe of his present bondage. 

The continued existence of sla- 
very, however, cannot but be con- 
sidered as a stigma on a nation whese 
institutions are directly opposed to 
so debasing a system; and neither 
the improved condition of the slaves, 
nor their cheerful submission to their 
present lot, can justify the continu- 
ance of the practice longer than the 
necessity of providing for its safe 
abrogation demands. In attempting 
to embody such provision in the fol- 
lowing ‘plan, it is hoped that a de- 
finite period for the extinction of 
slavery may now be safely fixed. 

It is proposed that alaw be passed, 
enacting that every slave child born 
after the day of 
18+, shall, on attaining the age: of 
twelve months, be produced: by the 
owner at the next quarterly vestry, 
or bench of magistrates, held inthe 
district; accompanied by its mother, 
or other- natural guardian, and that 
the owner shall receive the sum of 
Ll. «',* as a consideration for relin- 
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quishing thenceforth all title or claim 
of ownership in such’ child. 

The name ef the child thus ren- 
dered free, should be registered in 
the books of the parish where the 
mother is domiciled, and a contract 
then and there entered into by the 
magistrates as natural guardians of 
the child on the one part, and the 
planter on the other, by which the 
latter, being re-possessed of the child 
as an apprentice, should be made re- 
sponsible for the due care of its in- 
fancy and education in riper years, 
receiving, as. a remuneration for such 
poe ar ence wn and protection, the 
subsequent labour of the apprentice 
for a given number of years. A dis- 
tinct code of laws would, at the same 
time, be requisite, to-provide public 
schools in each district, for the ge- 
neral education of the apprentices on 
plain and salutary principles, keep- 
ing closely in view the regulation of 
their conduct as to promoting order 
and industry, and repressing all ten- 
dency to idleness or insubordina- 
tion; as also to restrain vagrancy. 
To guard against the evil conse- 
quences which might result from the 
failure of the planter, the estate 
should be legally charged with the 
maintenance of the apprentices until 
they are of sufficient age to provide 
for themselves. In the event also of 
its being desirable, from the exhaus- 
tion of a plantation, to remove the 
working gang to other situations, a 
power should be vested in the ma- 
gistracy to sanction the removal of 
the apprentices. On the transfer of 
properties, by sale or otherwise, the 
purchaser or occupant should suc- 
ceed: to the responsibility of the 
former proprietor, as also to his right 
in the unexpired term of service of 
the indentured apprentices. 

The ‘presumed objections to the 
foregoiny plan may probably be met 
in the following order :— 

First, As to: the fund for compen- 
sation to the planter on his assuming 
the charge of the apprenticed child. 
It'is conceived that:so earnest is the 
desire) of the British mation for the 
extinction of slavery, that no obsta- 


‘ele would be a pro- 


viding of a fund :by:Parliament, or 
even much difficulty: found in cdl- 
lecting subscriptions to carry into 
effect any plan that should be 

tioned by Goverpment,, as. affor 


9 reasonable. expectation of its safe 
and secure: accomplishment. : Nov 
would the. amount: required: be so 
considerable as might at first be ap- 
prehended; since; ‘by deferring the 
operation of the measure for five or 
seven years, the accumulations by 
investment in the mean time, would 
be brought in aid; and) the measure 
itself being limited to the present 
generation of slaves, with whose off- 
spring all necessity for compensa- 
tion to the planter would cease, the 
principal subscribed might, after a 
certain number of years, be safely 
applied to its completion. 

Secondly, As to the risk incurred 
by the planter ‘of the death of the 
apprentice, before his labour has re- 
paid the cost of care and education. 
It is believed:that this risk will’ be 
best met-by giving him a chance of 
corresponding advantage in the pro- 
longed servitude of the apprentice. 
A sufficient education would proba-* 
bly be secured to the apprentice, by 
his attendance twice or thrice a-week 
at the public school from the age of 
five to twelve years, the intervals 
being given to light and regular la- 
bour on the property. His farther 
services from twelve to twenty-five, 
would amply remunerate the planter 
for past expenses, and hold out also a 
strong inducement to be careful of the 
health and lives of those under his con- 
trol. That the period of emancipa- 
tion is deferred till one year after 
the birth of the child, is intended to 

revent abuse, and a waste of funds, 
in case of immediate death, an event 
not uncommon, and also to give both 
the parent and the planter an addi- 
tional motive for the preservation of 
the child. Nor can the planter ex- 
pect an advantage from a change of 
system which he does not now pos- 
sess. The hazard of the infant dy- 
ing at the breast, is a natural risk 
which he should be content to.incur. 

The third objection contemplates 
the possibility of the Negro r using 
to labour for) hiré*at the expiry'o 
his. apprenti ; and the conse- 

nent spread ofivagrancy therefrom. 
is) confidently: hoped, however, 
that, the, loag :previous, preparation 
for this eventiwould altogether over- 
icome:that repugnance. to labour; and 
eagerness for its remission, which at 
resent form an insuperable obstacle 
sudden or,immediate emancipa- 
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tion. Education may reasonably be 
expected to produce a cultivation of 
intellect, expanding into habits and 
desires incapable of gratification by 
other means than the emoluments 
derived from labour. The connex- 
ions formed by the youth of both 
sexes, would also strengthen their 
attachment to the soil; and their pre- 
vious enjoyment of a state of free- 
dom—more perfect in degree from 
its salutary restraints—would render 
the change from servitude to self- 
guidance of so little actual import- 
ance to those whose habits and oc- 
cupations were already fixed, that 
they might be expected to fall almost 
imperceptibly into the practice of 
working for hire, at rates proportion- 
ed to their ability, and the services 
required of them. Another consi- 
derable advantage, however, may be 
anticipated from a change of system, 
in the employment of the present in- 
creasing free black and coloured po- 
pulation as cultivators of the soil, a 
nape of labour to which, during 

e existence of slavery, not even the 
pressure of want will induce them 
to have recourse. Hence it is, that 
leaving the work of tillage exclusive- 
ly to slaves, they eagerly resort to 
towns, generating a degree of vagran- 
cy which, as has been before obser- 
ved, will require, under a new order 
of things, to be remedied by law. It 
is hoped, that from the introduction 
of a purer system, these prejudices 
will disappear, and that a race of 
small settlers will soon arise, from 
whom the improvement of the great 
natural resources of the islands may 
be gradually looked for. 

A fourth objection is presumed, 
merely for the purpose of meeting 
any obstacle that can reasonably be 
anticipated in the possible repug- 
nance of the proprietor of the soil 
to its being made chargeable with 
the maintenance of apprentices in 
whom he has no immediate interest. 
When it is remembered, however, 
that he is now bound with his goods, 


tise] 


real and personal, for the support of 
his slaves, not only while they are 
serviceable to him, but also when 
they are incapacitated from labour, 
and that, by the proposed plan, his 
responsibility will cease at the expi- 
ration of each apprenticeship, it must 
at once be admitted that this objec- 
tion has no force or value. 

It remains only to recapitulate the 
advantages which might be expected 
to result to the colonist from the 
adoption of the proposed plan, as fix- 
ing a specific value on his property, 
and defining distinctly the interest 
which could be offered and secured 
to a purchaser or mortgagee—as pro- 
viding a set-off from the expense of 
hire, by charging the labourer with 
rent of houses and grounds—and fur- 
ther, as the payment of wages may 
lead to a more economical mode of 
management than now exists, and 
tend gradually to the invention and 
application of machinery to purposes 
at present effected by manual labour, 
thereby enabling the planter to com- 
pete in the home-market with any 
other producer of a like commodity. 

Finally, although the individual 
who has the honour to suggest the 
foregoing plan, does not presume it 
to be free from objection, he trusts 
that uone of an insurmountable na- 
ture will be found; and in offering 
his best assistance to the furtherance 
of any change or modification by 
which the proposed object may be 


-more securely attained, he ventures 


to indulge a hope, that in some such 

lan will be found the means of abo- 
ishing slavery, and establishing the 
prosperity of the West India islands 
on the firmer basis of a happy and 
increasing population, gradually de- 
veloping their resources to the mu- 
tual benefit of the colonies and the 
parent state, and form the extension 
of a healthful system of freedom, ac- 
quiring a tone and character more 
nearly assimilated to those countries 
where slavery is unknown. 
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GRIFFIN’S REMAINS,* 


ALL nations, great and small, having 
any distinctive character of their own, 
may be said to hate one another, not 
with a deadly but a lively hatred. 
Love of country is inseparable from 
individual pride ; and the dearer she 
is to her children, the more haughtily 
do they admire their mother. Slight 
or scorn, shewn to her by any alien, 
is felt to be a personal insult to them- 
selves ; and she, again, regards every 
demonstration of such feelings to- 
wards the least of her offspring, as 
disrespectful or contemptuous of 
herself, and will vindicate her native 
worth by vengeance on all offenders. 
Thus it is that all communities, the 
more firmly they are bound together, 
are the more “ jealous and quick in 
honour ;” the amor patrie, because 
sacred, is exclusive; and no good son 
of the state can be a citizen of the 
world. 

Every people should have their 
own specific and peculiar character ; 
and so they will have, if they have 
any government deserving the name, 
and any institutions. These naturally 
mould each other; and when hard- 
ened by time, blows, that would 
once have broken both, rebound from 
them with a cheerful din, like ham- 
ners from the anvil. The once 
soft clay has been indurated into 
adamant; and firm then the finest 
workmanship on the Corinthian ca- 
pitals of the social structure as the 
plainest on its pediments. 

So far, then, from deprecating na- 
tional jealousies, dislikes, animosi- 
ties, and hatreds, we have always 
been anxious to contribute the little 
that lay in our power to their suc- 
cessful cultivation. Heaven forefend 
that we should ever be so lost to all 
sense of duty as good citizens and 
good Christians, as to seek te smooth 

own and wear away those peculiar 
asperities which are among the 
strongest safeguards of national and 
individual independence, and entitle 
communities to rejoice each in the 
nature as well as the name of a se- 


parate people! We leave. that vain 
task to your slobbering cosmopolites. 
They foolishly tell us that it is un- 
philosophical to talk of nations being 
natural enemies; the idiots abso- 
lutely going the length of denying 
that the English and French are so, 
knowing all the while that they eat 
frogs, and. we eatoxen. But besides 
that sufficient reason, there are many 
others subordinate, of which we need 
now mention but one—we are Is- 
landers. Ships—colonies—and com- 
merce! What countless multitudes 
of causes for our hating all conti- 
nental nations are crowded into these 
three omnipotent words ! 

But while it is thus obviously the 
duty of all states to hate, it is no less 
their duty to love, one another; nor 
have they far or long to seek for 
good grounds on which to build upa 
substantial fabric of either affection. 
Materials, too, are lying close at hand, 
and every people is provided with 
the “ genius and the mortal instru- 
ments.” But before we begin to 
build, and while we are building— 
and the work is never brought to an 
end—we must understand ourselves 
and others. We must see and know 
things as they are; there must be 
no falsehood—no injustice; for if 
there be, we shall hate where we 
should love, and love where we 
should hate; and in our blind and 
wilful ignorance, we shall strengthen 
the hands of our natural enemies 
against us, and be preparing the de- 
cadence of our own greatness, or its 
overthrow. 

All national prejudiecs, therefore, 
we would extirpate and fling into the 
sea. By prejudices we mean false 
judgments formed before aces | 
means within our reach, that woul 
have enabled us te form true; as, for 
example—and one such illustration 
is wortha thousand—with regard to 
the American fri We—not our 
captains—though perhaps some even 
of them—but our civilians—believed 
that ours would blow them out of the 
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watér. «'The said civilians had some 
dim idea ‘ofa British frigate; of an 
American, ‘none ; and though ‘they 
could ‘not estimate too highly the 
skill and bravery of our tars—match- 
less both—yet they did estimate too 
lowly by far the — that hoists 
“ the bit of striped bunting.” Thus 
the nation expected—demanded im- 
possibilities of her heroes—and was 
mortified, humiliated, that Dacre was 
sunk by Decatur. 

The opinion broached in the first 
sentence of our article, which you 
thought a paradox, you perceive now 
is a truism. It is so especially when 
applied to our neighbours the Ame- 
ricans. We call them our neighbours, 
for the Atlantic, now-a-days, is not 
much wider than was formerly Fleet 
Ditch. The two countries cordially 
hate and love each other, according 
to the laws of nature. And all that 
we have to do is to preserve those 
feelings, respectively, in proper: pro- 
portion; so that England and Ame- 
rica, flourishing in amicable animo- 
sity, and inspired with reciprocal re- 
spect, command for aye the admira- 
tion of all the rest of the world. 

It would not be less absurd to sup- 
pose it possible for two fine women 
to love each other, without any spice 
of jealousy, which is a gentle word 
for hatred, than to suppose that two 
ugly women, whoimagine their faces 
to be constantly throwing unplea- 
sant reflections on their opposin 
features, could lead a life of perpetua 
friendship. Now, England and Ame- 
rica are two fine women—and not 
only so, but they are mother and 
daughter. England is fat, fair, and 
forty, fit for the arms of a King. Ame- 
rica is in her teens, and a morsel for 
a President.’ As long as they pursue 
each her own path, and are: proud, 
each of her own lerd or lover, both 
can bear, without: any. painfal un- 
easiness, the thought of each other's 
beauty, and smilingly: blow kisses 
from their hands across the Atlantic: 
Yet ’twould betoo much:toe 
that when they speak of cach other’s 
charms, they should always select the 
most seducing’; that when they touch 
on each other’s defects, they should 
point to the least prominent.» ’Tis 
notin natures) 6{juie wiohloe youl 

Disencumbering yeneedin 2 
illustrative imagery, w: by- trails 
ing on the ground is apt to! impede 
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progress, what ‘would America have 
England to thiuk, feel, say, and write 
about her, the United States? Does 
she really consider herself an ele- 
gant, graceful, and polished people? 
All the nations of Europe and Asia, 
and most of the African tribes, would 
shake their heads, like Mandarins, 
on the enunciation of such a bare 
idea. On two counts in the indict- 
ment drawn up against her, she has 
been found guilty by a Jury—neither 
packed nor special—but chosen in- 
discriminately from the whole world 
—smoking and _ spitting;—which, 
though not capital crimes, are in all 
civilized countries punishable ‘by 
transportation. They necessarily in- 
clude, too, the perpetual perpetra- 
tion of many lesser enormities, en- 
durable, perhaps, but certainly inex- 
cusable by the politer sort of people 
in the other three quarters of the 
lobe. 

We have never yet been able clear- 
ly to comprehend the meaning of the 
answer which the Americans them- 
selves make to these serious accusa- 
tions. They say, that such crimes 
as those charged in the two first 
counts in the indictment, are confi- 
ned to the inferior classes—that they 
are unknown in good society—and 
that Mrs Trollope and the rest, who 


‘dwell, it must be confessed, upon 


them with the fascination of disgust, 
never were admitted among the pri- 
vileged and unexpectorating orders. 
But is this a republican reply ? Do 
the spitters, indeed, form a vast ma- 
jority of the population? And are 
the few alone—the Exclusives—for- 
bid to set foot'on their own saliva? 
The fact seems to be—but if wrong 
we shall most cheerfully be correct- 
ed—that the freedont so muclr boast- 
ed of, and, we!presume, enjoyed in 
America—of necessity gives birth to 
coarse manhers—to manners, at least, 
that' would ‘be felt coarse in any long 
civilized but’ yet enslaved part of the 
world: ‘The’ Americans seem at all 
times and in all places to keep them- 
selves) almost angrily conscious of 
the liberty which is: their birthright, 
and:'wasiswvon to then by Washing- 
ton: Phat:cireumstance must never 
aeenres om It is; — 
¢ étually awake, by exercise 
of the sights which iceetion confers. 
| Buttin the: common affairs of life 
those rights can relate but to.man- 
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ners, Therefore, they, all spit; and. 
as the gob Hg on the carpet, 


Jonathan f that he is free. To 
crush it in the seed within the apple 
of your throat, or mumble it into a 
bandana, would shew that you were 
aslave. 

America, in short, is an immense 
Free-and-Easy club. . Every man- 
child is born into it; yet were it kept 
up by elections, tis not possible to 
conjecture on what principle a can- 
didate could be black-balled. Of such 
an association coarseness must be the 
fundamental, feature; for the ordi- 
nary members, who have need of no 
other qualification than that of being 
“ free-born, Americans,” amount. to 
some dozen millions; and here and 
there a few thousand honoraries are 
left to swallow their spittle in a state 
of slavery, very much, resembling 
that under which the tongues of all 
decent people in our island have ab- 
solutely cleaved to the roof of their 
mouths for centuries. 

We are far from saying that there 
may not be much happiness enjoyed 
by human beings who have chosen 
something like the above as the beau- 
ideal of the manners of soeial iife. 
They may find it vastly pleasant, who 
are in a manner born to it, and, un- 
der such a code, spit up from their 
cradle. But we and other nations, 
separated as we are by the multitu- 
dinous. sea, from what may be con- 
sidered as the most ancient, if not 
venerable of the American. institu- 
tions, are satisfied to. know that it 
flourishes at a distance, and would 
be averse to its establishment under 
a monarchieal, government, with the 
form and spirit of which it is not 
only uncongenial, bat incompatible, 
nor less.so with a hereditary peerage. 

We more. slam purpoct, omy that 
our m areyon whole, pre- 
ferable:t0.dhiouer ofthe Americans ; 
though ours are in much bad. enough, 
and must frequently offend, on. their 
visits to our shores, our ,Transatlan- 
tic: brethren. | But. it,is for them; not 
for us, to-point. them:out.im their pe- 
riddicals. The great law. of manners 
seems:to be, resttaint on all exhibi« 
tions.of indulgencies ef smal ‘sl fish« 
nessesiwhen | ive, ae in! .colapany 
with civilized Christians: Is becomes, 
when obeyed habitually, so easy that 
it'is mot felt, yet:sostsdng ithall it 
eannot be violated: without! ai feeling 
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as, instant and, decisive im its own 
sphere as that of conscience... In this 
country, its sphere is comprehensive; 
and manners are with us the minor 
morals, We.do not say: that it is not 
so.in America. :But,\we.do say that 
the law of manners there is compa- 
ratively lax both in ice and in 
principle; and that it there disre- 
ards many feelings as false or va~- 
ueless, of which the truth and worth 
can be proved ; and therefore ought 
to be respected—by the highest rea- 
son. 
We therefore, hope that all true 
Britons hate American manners, and, 
tothe fullextentof their influence, the 


‘American people..: They must either 


do that, er hate: their own manners 
and themselves ; for manners are not 
matters of indifference, but of might; 
importance to the whole moral and in- 
tellectual character... ‘ Manners ma- 
keth man,” is.a wise old adage; and it- 
is painful to see what they have made 
of the Americans, But ina century 
or less. there will .be a fine smash 
among their democratic institutions ; 
under a vobler order of things, the 
distinctions of. rank and wealth will 
operate very differently from whiat 
they now do; and with a government 
obeying a — voice, the national 
character willbe at once elevated 
and refined, and distinguished only 
by the freshness and boldness of the 
prime of youth from that of the old 
islanders from whom they sprung, 
and which—in spite of all the evil 
influences that folly and wickedness 
have of. late conspired to let loose 
against it—will then, we fear not, be 
conspicuous still, in the long glory 
of its perfect manhood, on whose 
bright vigour: imagination | cannot 
figure the descent of obscuring and 
benumbing old:age. 

Our friends, the Americans, must 
not be! unduly: ineensed by these 
hurriedly expressed, but slowly con- 
sidered remarks ;:for they know that 
many thousands of themselves have 
many’ ‘thousand: times’ been many 
thousand» degrees «more''severe on 
John and Sandy: tliam we have now 
beew onsJonathan. | They cut us up 
in all diveetions;and sometimes “ do 
not leave usithe likeness of a dog.” 
They seldom scruple tovavew, with 
aimeasy air of self-satisfied assurance, 


a sensedof :thieir satqanl i ority: 
ever allons doting: denizens of the 
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old Eastern world, with its superan- 
nuated institutions ; and they must 
lay their account with occasionally 
meeting from Europeans—for there 
is still life in a mussel—the “retort 
courtecus” and the “ quip modest.” 
We have in our possession as many 
American libels on Britain as would 
make a pile of papers that could not 
be burned without  -* of setting 
our chimney on fire. But we have 
never suffered their most abusive 
sarcasms to disturb our equanimity ; 
and cheerfully confess that they con- 
tain not a little salutary truth. So 
far from being insensible to their 
virtues—physical, moral, and intel- 
leetual—we do sincerely admire— 
nay, cordially love the Americans. 
They are a brave, enterprising, ener- 
getic, intelligent, and prosperous peo- 
ple; and they are growing more like 
ourselves every generation, under 
the influence of philosophy and lite- 
rature. Their schools and colleges 
are diffusing more and more widely 
the gentlemanly spirit which is the 
sure test of liberal and enlightened 
education; and great numbers of 
their ablest young men are continu- 
ally carrying back to their native 
land, not only the accomplishments, 
but the knowledge and the wisdom 
which are the fruit of judicious fo- 
reign travel. Not afew are with us 
every year in Scotland; and were we 
to form our opinion of their coun- 
trymen in general from the young 
Americans with whom we have made 
acquaintanceship and friendship, we 
should think almost as highly of our 
brethren across the western wave as 
of ourselves; and that surely is 

raise sufficiently high to satisfy the 
nhabitants of any reasonable quar- 
ter of the world. 

In spite of all the spitting, smo- 
king, and dram-drinking, that pol- 
lutes the otherwise pure atmosphere 
of Columbia, the i escvionml com- 
pare them with whom we may, are 
a moral people. Many things there 
seem to be in their domestic econo- 
my, in their household ements, 
which might be changed for the bet- 
ter ; nor can we approve'of the prin- 
ciples ou which seems to be — 
ted the society of the sexes. Euro- 
pean gallantry, as it is called, is often 
of a degenerate, of a bastard kind ; 
but, at the worst, it is better than 
American boorishness ; and'we have 
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never yet met with any man, not a 
“ free-born American,” who admired 
the habitual behaviour of males, in 
that land of liberty, either to maids 


or matrons. Chivalrous is a word 
they would laugh at with a cigar in 
their mouth ; and the queerest of all 
God’s creatures to them must ap- 
oval a knight kneeling at the feet of 
is mistress, and praying for glove 
or scarf to wear during the eelipse 
of her countenance. They have 
no romance in their character; 
and though they, no doubt, make 
love at last every whit as well as we 
do in substantialibus, their addresses 
are more useful than ornamental; 
even as lovers, they are free-born 
Americans, when they should be the 
most slavish of Yankees; and as 
husbands, though affectionate and 
faithful, their habits are far from be- 
ing domestic; Benedick ‘is by no 
means confidential to his “ mutual 
heart ;” and heads hold secrets. un- 
known to each other and undesired, 
when lying on the same pillow. We 
cannot reconcile this close system of 
nuptial felicity to our sense of what 
is either _— or right ; and we 
wonder the more angrily that it 
should prevail in a country where 
the women are so beautiful, and so 
amiable, and so loving, and would, 
had they more devoted husbands, be 
the best wives in the whole world, 
with the exception of Scotland. 

As for the literature of the Ameri- 
cans, we have always spoken more 
highly of it than any other European 
— Would that we knew it 

etter; we hope to do so ere a 
few years elapse ; and we wish some 
benevolent reader in Boston, or Phi- 
ladelphia, or New York, or any other 
of their beautiful cities, would send 
us over some of their standard works, 
and the productions as they appear 
of the best living writers. We pledge 
ourselves to speak of them in a 
brotherly spirit of love, and to do 
justice to genius. It delighted us so 
to speak, a month or two ago, of Bry- 
ant. There are other worthies (con- 
spicuous among them the fair Sigour- 
ney } whom we wish to see flourish- 
ing in our far-flying leaves ; nor mean 
we ‘to confine our regards to their 

eetical literature—but to extend 
em to their political and moral phi- 
losophy—and to their theology too, 
of which there must be much that 
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will — more to our taste, than, 
with all their eloquence, the dis- 
courses of that amiable but over- 
rated unitarian, De Channing. 

There is no other kind of commu- 
nication more likely than this, to 
awaken and keep alive a generous 
friendship between the two great 
countries, who, we devoutly trust, 
will be not only at peace, but in love, 
in secula seculorum. 

In pursuance of our design to give 
faithful pictures of the American 
mind, in fair critiques on the best 
American books, we turn now to the 
remains of the Rev. Edmund D. Grif- 
fin. Few copies can be in Britain; 
and we have seen none but very 
short, though kind, notices of the 
work, in our periodicals. It is there- 
fore, as Mr Coleridge says, “as good 
as MS.;” and we cannot well fail, by 
little else than extract and abridge- 
ment, to make from it a good article. 

The life of a domestic studious 
young man, says the editor of the 
volumes of which we are about to 
give some account and some speci- 
mens, terminating before its twen- 
ty-sixth anniversary, cannot possess 
many materials for interesting the 
At the best, it can be but an 
amiable and. flattering picture of 
what life promised, rather than what 
it performed ; and the highest aim it 
can propose, is the delineation of a 
virtuous and well spent youth. Pro- 
fessor M‘Vickar deems it due, there- 
fore, in justice both to himself and 
his readers, to say beforehand, that 
such is all his Memoir professes to 
be; and that it must serve as his 
apolo 
many little incidents of boyhood and 
youth, which, ‘in any other light, 
would appear trifling and irrelevant. 
They serve to fill up a moral pic- 
ture, which he knows to be just, 
thinks to be interesting, and fain 
would hope will be found to be 
useful, 

With such sentiments we do most 
sincerely sympathize; the excellent 
editor has performed his labour of 
love in.a humane, philosophical, and 
christian spirit; and from ‘his hands 
the \Life- and, Remains ‘of Edmund 
Griffin- have: been to us scarcely less 


public. 


impressive meyers wee po ! 
‘Mr 


Kirke, White, from the hands of 
Southey, We. cannot doubt for a 


moment, that thousands of British 
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for dwelling: at large upon, 


chim thro 
Inchis twelfth 
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hearts will be touched with affection 
and esteem for the delightful cha- 
racter of their American brother, 
whom it pleased Providence to cut 
off in the prime of life, when, like a 
young fruit-tree, he was. thickly co- 
vered with bright and beautiful blos- 
soms, that would assuredly have 
grown into richest fruits. True, that 
we have here “a picture of what 
life promised, rather than what it 
performed ;” yet it had performed 
enough for the allotted time it flou- 
rished, and has not gone to its re- 
ward in Heaven without leaving on 
earth memorials of its worth, that 
“ time will not willingly let die.” 
They may not, perhaps, “ interest 
the Public;” for the public desires 
strong and coarse excitement, alike 
here and across the Atlantic. But 
they will interest, and that too most 
deeply, the Private; nor will their be- 
neficent influence be small on num- 
berless kindred spirits pursuing the 
same high studies on the same hum- 
ble paths, whether destined to a 
longer or an equally brief, a brighter 
or @ more obscure career. 

Edmund D. Griffin, second son of 
George Griffin, Esq. of New York, 
was born at Wyoming, in Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 10th of September, 1804. 
When he was about two years old, 
his parents removed to the city of 
New York. He possessed the usual 
vivacity and buoyancy of childhood, 
but with great delicacy of constitu- 
tion ; mae with a view to strengthen 
his health, much of his time was 
passed in the country,where he con- 
mre at — —— until mo 

e of twelve years. It appears that 
= was always at the head of his 
class, which is surely better, notwith- 
standing the subsequent eminence 
of some distinguished boobies, than 
to be always at the bottom; and it 
was the uniform prediction of his 
teachers, that if his life and health 
were spared, he would one day be 
an ornament .to his family and his 
country. In early! boyhood he evin- 
‘ced all that deep attachment to the 
domestic circle which characterised 
life; and his heart over- 
flowed with-all the family affections. 
ear, he was sent to 
the scheol.of Mr David Grahame, in 
‘the city of New. York, that his dear- 
est desire might not be denied him, 
that of being near his parents ; and 
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nine littie vohumes of:essays’ still re- it first struck my sight? Was it a 
rhaiw dn! bise-selioolboyshand?'"The darkly:fro erness beneath 


neat ‘anid: orderly: dir mont of 
these early manuscripts is, we are 
told by his affectionate biographer, 
remarkable, and displays a trait pe- 
culiarly characteristic of the author. 
Whatever he did was done with 
care, arranged’ with taste, and dis- 
posed in order.’ This distinguished 
alike his books, his papers, his aca- 
demic exercises, and his’ personal 
appearance; in which latter particu- 
lar there was always evidently a 
punctilious regard to neatness—a 
virtue, adds the Professor, if it may 
be so called, which seems to: have 
‘some inward connexion withthe 
tendencies of a) pure’ and well-or 
dered mind. A few sentences’ are 
quoted from these little essays;which 
shew in their simplicity that the 
“child is father of the man;” and that 
the days of Edmund Griffin “‘were 
linked each to each by natural piety.” 
Speaking of the Bible, the boy says 
all the man could say. “Here we see 
examples of meekness, forbearatice, 
and fortitude, unrivalled and ‘wnex- 
ampled in profane history. ‘Here we 
read all the labours of the cross; and 
the triumphs of Christianity.’ Here 
we may learn that the maxims of 
Confucius are empty and ‘vague; 
that the promises of Mahomet are 
false, and his Koran is but’a lie”” 
In his thirteenth year, Edmund vi- 
sited, with his parents, the place of 
his birth, , 
* On Susquehanna’s side, sweet Wyo- 
ming.” 
He kept a journal of his tour; and 
from it we see how alive his heart 
was to nature. As he approached 
the wild and romantic scenes of his 
infancy, he exclaims,—“ Oh, nature, 
sweetest nurse both of. the. sense, 
mind, and body, how beautiful dost 
thou appear’ Thy wide-spreadin 
fields, thy shelving declivities an 
hills, thy awful mountains and preci- 
pices, either fill the mind with grati- 
tude or with awe.’’ To the traveller, 
as. he APBTORCHES HFT he east, the 
valley of Wyoming o denly, 
aaa ith panes. hoses from.the brow 
of an eminence familiarly own as 
“ Prospect Rock.” Young d 
thus describes.it:-- When we, had 
ascended the. s mountain, we. 
went a.short distance from. the road 
upon a ledge of rocks, And what was 


me ?. 'Did a’ rushing) foaming cata- 
ract pour its streams along? No; a 
scene more lovely than imagination 
ever painted, presented itself to my 
sight—so beautiful, so.. exquisitely 
beautiful—that.. even, the ical 
verse,.of Campbell did not. do it 
justice. The valley extends far and 
wide, beautified with cultivated 
fields, and interspersed, with beautiful 
groves. The Susquehanna meanders 
through it, now disappearing and 
losing itself among the trees; now ap- 

aring again to sight, till it is at 
ast entirely hidden among the moun- 
tains.’ I saw the Susquehanna roll 
its’ waves along, and scarcely knew 
that nearer to me flowed a slow and 
silent’ stream.” “Nor was tlie heart 
of the haat Sastry to herote ‘aspi- 
rations. ‘He was the grandson, on 
the mother’s side, of Colonel Zebu- 
lon Butler, a distinguished. revolu- 
tionary officer, who was long regard- 
ed__as the patriarch of, that secluded 
village, having commanded on the 
side, of its defenders, in the memo- 
rable, but ill-fated..engagement (3d 
July 1778,) which terminated in the 
devastation.of the British, and; their 
Indian, allies,.of that beautiful, aad 
now classic valiey., Marshall,-in his 
Life of ‘Washington, -had said. that 
John Butler; the:commander of: the 
Indians, was the brother of Colonel 
Zebulon ' Butler; “and that. hero’s 
grandchild, in his journal, says, with 
much animation,’ 


that a stranger, a tary’ not ‘at’all a 
quainted ‘with Wyotnihg’ or tis inka 
bitants, should° presume’ to ‘call’ 80 


cruel a traitor as John Butler the’ 


brother of my grandfather, for, there 
was not even the most distant rela- 
tionship between, them.” This is a 
fine trait. ..““.On,the, Sunday, pre- 
ceding our departure, we visited the 
grave of grandpapa.”. “:The.grave of 
this vilified: herovef the valley,’ says 


his sympathetic biographer, :“ natu-. 


rally attracted the. steps of his indig- 


nant gon, and he foundiit em-; 


bellisheé ‘with!»the. uncouth; . but 
pio'us rhymesy of some poet of the 
wilderness— ely ail 
bod Distiagaish’d-by his usefulness 
oy VAt| home and when abread, 
1 in, gourt, in,camp, and in recess, .., 
Protected atill by .God,’” 





this’ iW falaee ‘My: 
blood boils'in my veins when T hear’ 
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On this ‘Sunday.an incident. oceur- 
red, long remembered with. interest 


by those, pt; and we must give 
it unabridged, in the Professor’s own 
words :— 


“It happened that the solitary pastor 
of the valley was on that day absent on 
some neighbouring mission. The church 
consequently was not opened, but the 
congregation assembling in the large room 
of the academy, eztempore prayers (it be- 
ing a presbyterian congregation) were of- 
fered up by some of the elders. After 
this a discourse was to be read. A vo- 
lume of sermons with that view was 
handed to Edmund’s father, either out of 
compliment to his standing, or as being 
more conversant. with public speaking 
than any present. The father not being 
very well, transferred the. book to his son ; 
Edmund’s. modesty for a moment shrunk 
from it—but the slightest wish of his fa- 
ther was ever a paramount law with him: 
so he arose and addressed himself to his 
unexpected task, with no greater hesita- 
tion than became the occasion. _ The ser- 
mon selected proved to be an impressive 
one. The reader was less than thirteen 
years of age; in the language of affection, 
of ‘angelic beauty ;’ arid many of those 
present saw him now for the first time 
since, ‘but ‘a few years before, they had 
caressed him an infant on the knee. His 
talents as a reader, by nature superior, 
were heightened by the excitement of the 
occasion; and the effect upon a numerous 
audienee, to:use the language ef one who 
heard it, was ‘ indescribable and over- 
powering.’ ,, They remembered the words 
of the Psalmist, ‘ Oat. of the, mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast. thou ordained 
strength,’ and, their hearts yielded, to the 
lips of a child, an obedience which age 
and, wisdom could not, have commanded. 
This incident, never forgotten by the in- 
habitants of his native valley, was after- 
wards recalled to mind with deep inte- 
rest, when, ‘after eléven years, he again 
addresséd them a8 an authorized preacher 
of the gospel ; ‘this was his only stbse- 
quent vidit, and but two years befcre his 
death. An Episcopal church hid in the 
meari ‘timebeen eretted ‘inthe valley, 
where thé ordinances of religion were re- 
gularly administered, and where Edmund 
was listened to with affectionate admira- 
tion, ‘The ‘praises bestowed upon him 


owed, no doubt, somewhat of theit- fér-' 


vour, ‘to the touching recollections of ‘his 
earlier visit.” 229i 19b 
With a swelling bosom Edmund bade 
base se ey Ml ey Wyo- 

g! haps, farewell’ for'ever. 
. VOle XXXII. NO, CXOVI.”* 
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Thy groves: might be she recesses of 
departed sages 5 thy forests, those of 
the forgotten: Druids, of antiquity.; 
thy cultivated fields, the preduct of 
the amusement of those who, during 
life, loved rural scenes and enjoy- 
ments; thy open areas, the places 
where the sh of youths exercised. 
themselves in warlike sports; thy 
Susquehanna the bathing-places of 
nymphs and naiads; and thy houses, 
the dwellings of those who had for- 
merly been discreet housewives.” 
The vacation of the following year 
was made happy, by a visit to the 
Falls of the Passaic. After. deseri- 
bing a scene of great beauty, the 
boy says, * How. divine are our sen- 
sations! We look up with gratitude 
to the Creator of all things, and not 
only know,-but feel that he is a Fa- 
ther.” .In wandering about the Falls 
he met.@ melancholy. stranger, play- 


ing.on his mative bagpipes. “ I 
thonght,” says he, “ of r Highlands 
of Scotland... I.saw in imagination’s 
eye, a Wallace, or a Bruce, leading 
Scotia’s chiefs upon some daring en- 
terprise,, I saw the chieftains of other. 
times, the turf-raised monument, 
the four grey stones that rested’ on 
the, body of heroes; methought I 
heard the deserted, blind, and mourn- 
ful Ossian lamenting for his child.” 
Returning with the setting sun, he 
thus writes:-~+“ We saw the sun set- 
ting in, -his| beauty; the fields of 
grain, look more. lovely under his 
influence, and the river reflects his 
golden beams in its clear Jucid chan- 
nel; the village spire shines like 
gold s the tinkling of the cow-bell is 
eard, as the village boy is drivin 


her from the cot; the milkm 


with her pail ; the old people sitti 

at the door enjoying the cool aif 
the children sporting on the green, 
the farmer returning with his plough, 
happier ‘than the king’ in’ his — 
&e.” AN these pretty d ban 
shew how eatly his fine spirit was 
imbued witha high, and also a home- 
ly tove ot Nate, in which he de- 


lighted ‘to the last, and which in ri 
years was ibauines vented in 
guages earisttiess and enthu- 
siden of Feeling made poetical, though 
it ea hui that he ever was 
a ot DIO A905 Isaqeow! 
Wheti fir hid fourteenth year; and 


pro ht'by’ * if . to be 
too yoting for Come s however well 
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fitted by attainments, Edmund was 

laced at a school just then rising 
{ato great celebrity. Here is a noble 
picture. 


“ This was kept by Mr Nelson, distin- 
guished at that time as the Blind Teach- 
er, in the city of New York, and after- 
wards more widely known as the learned 
classical professor in Rutgers College, 
New Jersey. The mention of this name 
recalls to the writer, who was his college 
classemate, the merits of a singular man ; 
and as death has now turned his misfor- 
tune into an instructive lesson, it may be 
permitted to dwell for a moment upon 
his eventful story. . The life of Mr Nel- 
son was a striking exemplification of that 
resolution which conquers fortune. To- 
tal blindness, after a long, gradual ad- 
vance, came upon him about his twen- 
tieth year, when terminating his college 
course. It found him poor, and left him 
to all appearance both penniless and 
wretched, with two sisters to. maintain, 
without money, without friends, without 
a profession, and without sight. Under 
such an accumulation of griefs most 
minds would have sunk, but with him it 
was otherwise. At all times proud and 
resolute, his spirit rose at once into what 
might well be termed a fierceness of in- 
dependence. He resolved within him- 
self to be indebted for support to no hand 
but his own. His classical education, 
which, from his feeble vision, had been 
necessarily imperfect, he now determined 
to complete, and immediately entered 
upon the apparently hopeless task, with 
a view to fit himself as a teacher of 
youth. He instructed his sisters in the 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin, and 
employed one or other constantly in the 
task of reading aloud to him the classics 
usually taught.in the schools. A natu- 
rally faithful memory, spurred on by 
such strong excitement, performed its oft- 
repeated miracles; and ina space of time 
incredibly short, he became master of 
their contents, even to the minutest points 
of critical reading. In illustration of 
this, the author remembers on one occa- 
sion, that a dispute having arisen between 
_Mr N. and the Classical Professor of the 
College, as to the construction of a pas- 
sage in Virgil, from which his students 

_were reciting, the Professor appealed to 
the circumstance of a comma in, the sen- 
“tence as conclusive of the question. 
‘* True, said Mr N, colouring with 
strong emotion; ‘ but permit, me to ob- 
serve, added he, turning his, sightless 
eyeballs towards the book he held in his 
hand, ‘that in my Heyne edition it is a 
-celon, and not acomma,’ At this pe. 


riod a gentleman, who incidentally became 
acquainted with his history, in a feeling 
somewhere between pity and confidence, 
placed his two sons under his. charge, 
with a view to enable him to try the ex- 
periment. A few months trial was suf- 
ficient ; he then fearlessly appeared before 
the public, and at once challenged a com- 
parison with the best established classical 
schools of the city. The novelty and bold- 
ness of the attempt attracted general at- 
tention ; the lofty confidence he displayed 
in himself excited respect ; and soon his 
untiring assiduity, his real knowledge, 
and a burning zeal, which, knowing no 
bounds in his own devotion to his scho. 
lars, awakened somewhat of a correspond. 
ing spirit in their minds, completed the 
conquest. His reputation spread daily; 
scholars flocked to him in crowds; com- 
petition sunk before him; and in the 
course of a very few years he found him- 
self in the enjoyment of an income supe- 
rior to that of any college patronage in the 
United States—with to him the infinite- 
ly higher gratification of having. risen 
above the pity of the world, and fought 
his own blind way to honourable inde- 
pendence. Nor wasthis all; he had suc- 
ceeded in placing classical education on 
higher ground than any of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries had done; and he 
felt proud to think that he was in some 
measure a benefactor to that college which 
a few years before he had entered in po- 
verty and quitted in blindness.” 


It was at this school that young 
Griffin first became acquainted with 
his biographer, who says he “ knew 
him then a lovely boy, full of sensi- 
bility and generous ardour, bearing 
with blushing modesty the honours 
heaped upon him, in a race where 
he rarely or never failed to come off 
victor ; and such he may say he con- 
tinued to know him the remainder 
of his short life.” Some specimens 
are given of his translations from 
Virgil and Ovid, done with much 
elegance and spirit. 

In the autumn of this same year, 
(1819,) when he was just fifteen 
years old, Edmund appeared among 
the candidates for admission into 
Columbia College. The examina- 
tion for entrance into that college, 
Was at that time long and rigid, con- 
tinued for several days, and termi- 
nated jn an arrangement of their 
names in the order of merit. The 
older schools were not willing to 
yield pre-eminence to a blind com- 
petitor. Their choice scholars were 
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therefore studiously drilled for the 
occasion; and most of' the teachers, 
and many anxious fathers, were 
in close attendance to encourage 
their sons or pupils by their pre- 
sence, or perhaps to become judges 
of the impartiality of the decision. 
Ames these, says Professor M‘Vic- 
kar, Mr Nelson might always be dis- 
tinguished; the first to come, the last 
to go; the most anxious, and yet the 
most confident ; his blind steps, as he 
entered the hall, being followed, 
rather than directed, by the youth 
who attended him, so singularly re- 
solute was he in all his motions. His 
beloved pupil, Edmund Griffin, on 
this occasion triumphed over all 
competitors, though some of them 
were by much his seniors, and of 
more than ordinary talent and attain- 
ments. 

From all the Professors during his 
connexion with the college, Edmund 
received marks of high approbation 
and confidence ; but in the venerable 
President Ne late Dr Harris,) he 
excited a feeling more akin to the 
affection of a parent. During a fever 
which had brought him very low, 
“ his venerable and _ venerated 
friend” visited him in his father’s 
house ; and the meeting, as described 
by his father, was a touching one. 
Edmund had risen trembling from his 
seat to receive the President; but the 
“good old man hasted to him, ex- 
tended his arms, and folded his ema- 
ciated form to his bosom; neither 
spoke for nearly a minute, and both 
wept, as those who had longed but 
despaired to meet again.” In August 
1823, at the age of nineteen, he took 


the usual wre of A.B.; and, on: 


parting, the highest honours were 
adjudged him amidst universal ap- 
—— His biographer, in the fol- 
owing beautiful ae has set be- 
fore them a picture which all gene- 
rous youths will do well to study, 
and, if possible, to make it a true pic- 
ture too of their own academical life. 


‘* Edmund’s habits of study at this pe- 
riod might be recommended as a model to 
the student, on the score both of health 
and industry. They were early formed ; 
and, partly from love of order, still more 
from a sense of duty, were perseveringly 
maintained through the whole course of 
his education. His practice was to rise 
so early as to stady between two and 
three hours before breakfast, which meal 
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was at eight o'clock ‘in winter, and seven 
in summer. His ‘morning studies were, 
therefore, during one half ‘of the year, 
commenced by candle-light. From break- 
fast until three p.m., the hour of dinner, 
he was employed at his books; either at 
home, school, or college. After dinner, 
he gave up to exercise and recreation un- 
til twilight; when he resumed his studies, 
and continucd them until bedtime. While 
a schoolboy, this was at the primitive 
hour of nine o'clock, and not later than 
ten, while a collegian: thus securing for 
sleep some of those early hours, which, 
in the opinion of physicians, are worth 
double the amount after midnight, for the 
rest and invigoration of both body and 
mind. After quitting college, the de- 
mands of social intercourse broke in upon 
this regularity, and led him to trespass in 
his studies far upon the night: it was a 
change, however, which he both lament- 
ed and condemned ; and had his life been 
spared, would no doubt have returned to 
those fresh morning hours which he al- 
ways spoke of with delight, and which are 
so essential to the health of the student. 
Happy they who can receive this doc- 
trine: with the young it is in their 
power, and let them choose wisely and in 
time, lest haply when old they pay the 
penalty of having divorced a life of study 
from one of healthy enjoyment. With 
Edmund, these regular habits strength- 
ened a constitution naturally delicate, and 
enabled him to bear without injury a 
more than ordinary degree of mental ex- 
ertion, and to execute an amount of intel- 
lectual labour almost incredible at his 
early years: having left behind him ma- 
nuscripts to the amount of at least six 
octavo volumes. Thesecret of his health 
lay in early hours, and regular systematic 
exercise; and his example in this parti- 
calar is the more valuable, because in our 
country it is more needed. In Eutope, 
the sedentary habits of the students are 
attended with comparatively little danger 
to what awaits them in our warmer cli- 
mate, where they are found so often to 
render valueless all the advantages of edu- 
cation, and to present the painful picture 
of a young man unfitted for usefulness in 
his profession by the very zeal with which 
he has pursued it. “The peculiar charac- 
ter of young Griffin contributed still far- 
ther to this end; he enjoyed the health 
which flows from equanimity. His mind 
was singularly well balanced; in that 
happy even poise which ever preserved 
its serenity; hence, though earnest, he 
was not enthusiastic; though diligent, he 
never overstrained his’ powers, but’ pre- 
served, on all occasions, even of the trigh- 
est ‘excitement, a tranquil self-possession, 
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and an even sweetness of temper, which 
to a stranger sayoured of coldness; but 
te those who knew his warm heart, only 
added to their admiration of his abilities. 
This felicity of nature was early remark- 
ed of him by his teachers. ‘ He did 
every thing, says Mr G., ‘ apparently 
without effort ;> and, so far at least as it 
was called forth in academic competition, 
the author speaks from long personal ob- 
seryation, haying often regarded with 
wonder his calm benevolent repose of fea- 
tures in the midst of the highest exertion ; 
which he remembers on one occasion to 
have drawn forth from ane of his exa- 
miners the warm-hearted exclamation, 
* He. has the face of an angel.’” 


Such was Edmund Griffin in his 
nineteenth year—a youth of whom 
any country—England or Scotland— 
might have been proud ;—and many 
such there are, at this hour, in their 
cottages and halls, destined, with all 
their talents and attainments equal 
to his, and some of them, no doubt, 
with genius superior, to perish, per- 
haps, ere their prime, or to pass ob- 
securely, but happily. through the 
light of the valley of life into the 
shadow of that of death, and to leave 
behind them, in the humble sphere 
of their prolonged usefulness, but a 
fast-fading name, unknownaltogether 
to the wider world. “A few favoured 
spirits find biographers, and continue 
to live on earth in their “ Remains.” 
They shine, like the lesser lights, in 
their own quiet region of the skies ; 
nor are they obscured by the larger 
luminaries. *Tis pleasant, but mourn- 
ful to the soul, to look at these fair 
emblems of purity and peace, with- 
drawn unstained and undisturbed 
from the storms of the world. His 
schoolboy and college years were 
the most felicitous allowed to this 
noble boy. He was happy ever in 
the vernal dawn of his own moral 
and intellectual and religious being, 
brightening more and more into the 

ct, day. . The desire of know- 
edge. has been with some gifted 
irits a burning—a devouring’ pas- 
sion; with him it was a tranquil and 
steady affection, that did indeed 
with what it fed on, but found con- 
stant contentment in every neW acs 
quisition, and Toved'the sweet ‘se 
sons of study becatise they et al 
so like one another, and baentiaty é 
closing year contained-at last'such 
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a quiet crowd of hours, days, weeks, 
and months, all blended together in 
the dream of memory by the magic 
of one lustrous and unclouded light. 
As every study had its hour—says 
his amiable and enlightened biogra- 
pher,—and every hour its employ- 
ment, the day was always free for 
its own labours ; no neglect of yes- 
terday burdened it, or threw hurry 
and anxiety into his preparation or 
parrermanse of a prescribed ‘task. 
ut he beautifully adds—a still great- 
er blessing rested upon it. As indus- 
try was the surest read to ease, in it 
seems to have been also that to in- 
nocence and virtue, and to have 
left his moral character, not on- 
ly without blemish, but above sus- 
picion. This indeed was to have 
been expected from that generous 
industry which belonged as much to 
the heart as to the head, and which, 
springing from high and pure mo- 
tives, led naturally to the pursuit and 
sac “ of whatever was pure, 
ovely, or of good report.” 
Emerkig om the retirement of 
college life, thus crowned with ho- 
nours, and at an age most accessible 
to flattery, a little youthful vanity, 
says the good Professor, might have 
been pardoned to him, especially as 
to all other exculpatory circumstan- 
ces was joined the reputation of great 
personal beauty; yet did he con- 
tinue to be noticed for a modesty 
of manner approaching to shyness, 
and a diffidence which was some- 
times mistaken for coldness, and still 
oftener set down tothe charge of af- 
fectation. With so many fine accom- 
plishments, such love of know y 
and so much sensibility, the choice 
of a profession was to Edmund Grif- 
fin a perilous thing; and in a state of 
doubtfulness, he took that step from 
which he thought he could most ea- 
sily recede. He entered his father’s 
office as a student of law, and there 
remained about two months, dili- 
ently devoted to the study of it; but 
there was a voice within that called 
him. to more sacred duties; and at 
length, after some delay, and much 
doubt of his own faithfulness, he re- 
sdlved upon devoting himself to the 
ministry, and that in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to which, at that 
ran iio member of his family be- 
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fession, Professor M‘Vickar, among 
many other excellent observations, 
has the following— ae 

«© Edmund’s preference of the Episco- 
pal church, though suddenly avowed, had 
been slowly and deliberately formed. His 
first doubts arose in pursuing his academic 
course of civil history. The period of the 
Reformation arrested his attention, the 
circumstances of haste and distrust which 
then attended the establishment of the 
presbyterian form of church government, 
bearing so evidently the marks of expe- 
diency and not choice, together with the 
open declaration of many of its leaders to 
that effect, putting themselves on the 
ground of necessity, in casting off the ju- 
risdiction of bishops; these things very 
naturally startled him in his preposses- 
sions, and led him to farther enquiry. In 
attending the prayers of the church, 
which he then occasionally did,.he became 
deeply impressed with, the beauty and de- 
votion of its noble liturgy. In its solemn 
and impressive services, its grave and de- 
corous regularity, there. was something 
peculiarly attractive to one of his refined 
and almost fastidious taste. His feelings 
revolted from any thing like an approach 
to familiarity of language addressed tu 
the Deity. He argued, that public wor- 
ship demanded the consecration of the 
lips, as well as the heart; that the name 
of God should be like his nature, “ cloth- 
ed in majesty ;” and that the fervour of 
Christian boldness should never go so far 
as to make man forget the humility that 
belongs to a “* worm of the dust ;” these 
securities he missed in extempore prayer, 
but found in the'ritual of the church. In 
this matter, too, his judgment went with 
his! feelings; in the use of prescribed 
forms: he recognised, as he often said, the 
strongest bulwark against both error of 
doctrine. and fanaticism of life; and 
whether he looked into the past history 
or present state.of the Christian church, 
he found abundant proof of the necessity 
of such safeguards. ., His own country 
was full of warning examples; and when 
he saw. the pathless. ocean of error into 
which so many churches had wandered 
for the want of such a Jandmark, of such 
an abiding test by which ta try the doc- 
trines of the living preacher, he may be 
said to have clung to the liturgy of. the 
church as to the pillar, or rather the an- 
chor of Christendom.”” wat 

In a letter written, to 8 Presbyte- 
rian. friend, October. 29, 1823, he 
avows his preference 0 thé Epis COr 
pal Church, and asks his friend. 


excuse his want of delicagy in speak; 
ing thus plainly against the feelings 
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he entertains in favour of his own 
denomination, ' “ My’ preference ‘of 
the Episcopal Church atisés from’ 
my conviction of the superior nth 
of its origin, the ater certainty of 
its doctrines, and the beauty, holi- 
ness, and devotion,of its forms,” In 
the same letter he writes thus of his 
religious connexions, and of his views 
on entering on the ministry. 


** With respect to my’ motives for en- 
tering the profession :—TI have chosen it 
not, believe me, for a maintenatice or a 
name. No; I could not sell my soul ‘to 
everlasting death, ‘for the means of keep- 
ing the breath of life in this mortal frame. 
I could not grasp at the fleeting shadows 
of earthly fame, forsaking the substantial 
and inestimable good of everlasting glory, 
I acknowledge, most fully, the truth of 
your description of the unsanctified man 
who takes upon himself the character of 
a minister of God.. I know that he must 
be hypocritical, perjured, impious. I 
know that he must be, in this life, as 
wretched as restraint, self-denial, and con- 
science, can’ make an unregenerate-man 5 
and that he must have ‘his portion in the 
world to come, beside that betraying dis- 
ciple whose character and conduct his 
most nearly resemble. Mere worldly hes 
nour, mere worldly prudence, would de- 
ter me from making all my life a lie— 
my whele existence a seene, a reality of 
wvetchedness. But [hope I have that 
within me which will render it unneces- 
sary, to, cal] these principles into exercise. 
My heart is changed from what it once 
was. . lL acknowledge the existence of sin 
within me,.and I abhor it as the cause.of 
every evil, as the bar to every good... I 
love, admire, revere the character of God. 
I believe in the character of Jesus Christ, 
as the only means of salvation; I love 


_ his character, his attributes ; I love him 


as the voluntary sacrifice for my sins, the 
atoning victim for my iniquities. I love 
his cause—the greatest, the most philan- 
thropic, the most all-important, that ever 
engaged the attention of mankind. To 
this cause, itis my’ hope and prayer to 
be made the instrument of geod. Though 
my heart is changed, I cannot firmly say 
itis regenerate ; and believe me when T 
say; that Twill never approach the com< 
imwnion-+table until’'my hope is stronger 
and: moreéonstant.”” 


OMUO! Ji ‘ oe 
Lhe same strain of fervent piety 
runs prey ha. letter written tea 
friend shortly after, on the death of 
BRLREER I ics Ai 
inf Dear py dipwnite tooyou. under 
circumstances ef affliction, which it has 








not been the lot of ‘our family ever be- 
fore to experience; Our dear: Ellen is no 
more. She died last Sunday evening, 
after an illness of about four weeks. We 
feel resigned to this providence of God, 
net only because it is the will of our 
heavenly Father that we should suffer 
affliction, but because our beloved relative 
gave the most consolatury evidences of ha- 
ving made her peace with God, and of 
her being about to enter upon the joys of 
heaven. She was informed of her danger 
about two weeks before her death. She 
was heard in prayer. She called her dear 
father to pray with her ; and when in- 
formed she was dying, about thirty-six 
hours before her end, though she was 
perfectly possessed of her reason, the king 
of terrors had no terror for her. Ought 
we not to be thankful, my dear , in- 
stead of repining that she is taken from 
us to be with her God? For my own 
part, I shall think of her hereafter, not 
with the bitterness of grief, but with the 
sad, yet sweet and soothing recollection we 
derive from joys that are gone. I shall 
regard her not as she lay upon the bed of 
death, though even there the smile of a 
seraph dwelt upon her lips—not as she 
new lies in her narrow house, as calm, as 
pure, as innocent as the statue of a saint, 
but as a blessed spirit calling to my spi- 
rit, bidding me prepare to appear before 
my God, to stand with her in the pre- 
sence of her Redeemer, and enjoy with 
her the beatitude of heaven. Pray with 
me, my dear » that I may be enabled 
to attain that preparation. My compo- 
sure does not, I trust, arise from insen- 
sibility ; from God I have sought for con- 
solation, and I trust it is from God I 
have found it. Pray for my dear parents; 
they will see this letter, and join in the 
request that they may liave that consola- 
tion which cometh down from above. 
Pray for all of us, my dear » that 
our hearts may be purified in the furnace 
of affliction ; and that we may have rea- 
son to thank God, not only for her, but 
for ourselves; that our sister, daughter, 
and friend, has been taken from us. Let 
not this deprivation damp the joy of my 
dear cousin .——’s bridal ; we trust that 
it has been our sister’s bridal also, and 
that the bridegroom whom she has wed- 
ded, is one who, throughout all the end- 
less ages of eternity, will be able te drive 
every pain and every sorrow far, very far 
from her heart.” 


In August 1826, after thrée' years 
devotion to theological studies, he 
was admitted into deacon’s orders by 
Bishop Hobart—“ The warm, the 


energetic friend, the liberal, patron 
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of youthful merit, then engaged in 
one of those frequent and laborious 
visitations through his extensive dio- 
cese, which, though to human eye 
they shortened his usefulness, have 
yet left behind them such an apos- 
tolic seal of his ministry, as is in it- 
self a blessing,and may well awaken 
into emulation thousands of those 
who follow him.” Mr Griffin was 
appointed by his diocesan to accom- 
pany him on his Episcopal visita- 
tion; and at Utica stopped, to sup- 
ply, for a time, the pulpit of a cler- 
lp who took his place as travel- 
ing companion. On his return to 
New York, he was appointed, along 
with a dear friend, agent of the Ge- 
neral Theological Seminary, in which 
they had both been educated for 
some years, and went to Philadel- 
phia to collect contributions for that 
establishment. 


“ His return was marked by one of 
those little incidents which are treasured 
up in the memory of parents when death 
has removed the object of them. Edmund, 
at all times a devoted student, had no 
great collection of books. A good theologi- 
cal library was therefore the great object of 
his ambition, and its acquisition, at this 
period, was one of those pleasing surprises 
with which parents love to gratify a dar- 
ling child. A highly valuable one, the 
property of a deceased clergyman, was for 
sale. It was purchased by Mr Griffin un- 
known to his son, and during his absence 
en this tour transferred to his study, 
which was converted into a neat and well- 
furnished library. On entering, upon his 
return, his well-known room, he was lost 
first in astonishment, and then in delight- 
ful thankfulness. Such a son, what fa- 
ther would not love to gratify? The loss 
of such a son, what can enable a father to 
bear, but that hope which looks beyond 
the grave ?” 


About this period hie was appoint- 
ed assistant tothe rector of St James’s 
Church; but his health soon after 
becoming very precarious, he made 
a tour to Baltimore and Washington, 
from which he derived much benefit, 
and to confirm it was then advised 
to visit Europe, for which, accord- 
ingly, he set sail in October 1828, 
being then twenty-two years of age. 

Mr Griffin passed two months in 
Paris ; and his Journal (though that 
part of it is not published) contains 
many picturesque descriptions of 
what he saw and heard, especially 
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of the personal appearance, man- 
ners, and character of its,savans and 
popular lecturers. But he longed to 
cross Mont Cenis.. The ardour with 
which he greeted Italy’s names. of 
glory and scenes of interest, none, 
says his biographer, can fully appre- 
ciate, “ but the youthful scholar 
from the New World.” | This asser- 
tion seems somewhat startling; but 
itis thus explained, and, as he thinks, 
no doubt established by the inge- 
nious Professor. “‘Those of Eng- 
Jand, or the Continent, may visit the 
monuments of Italy better qualified 
to examine and to judge; but to feel 
their power belongs peculiarly to the 
American student.” What Ameri- 
can student ever felt their power— 
like Byron? But let us hear our 
friend to the end. “ He to whom 
yesterday is antiquity, stands in 
speechless admiration on the spot 
wherea Roman trode,or before works 
which a Grecian chisel traced ; these 
are feelings which a European can 
hardly estimate, but which our young 
traveller seems to have experienced 
in their full force, for he lingered 
amid them, and especially at Rome, 
after all the other American travellers 
had quitted it, and to the very utmost 
limit of his time.” That will never 
do; but let us be with the youn 
rapt American traveller in Italy, an 
see how he speaks of its wonders. 
After a rapid visit to Naples and 
Peestum, he returned northward by 
way of Ancona and Bologna, to Ve- 
nice. Through Padua, Vicenza, and 
Parma, he reached Milan ; and, cross- 
ing the Simplon towards the end of 
ae bade to Italy an unwilling fare- 
well. 

The whole of the first volume, and 
nearly a third of the second, are oc- 
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cupied, by his; Italian Journal.; and 
very delightful reading it is, full of 
fine fresh feeling, and without a par~ 
ticle of pedantry every where shew- 
ing the scholar. It is imbued with 
a noble love of liberty, and marked 
throughout by the most generousand 
exalted sentiments. -The taste of the 
young minister of religion is as pure 
as his morals; but he is in nothing 
too fastidious; not delicate over- 
much ; manly in his innocent life, and 
indulgent in his judgments, from the 
spirit of that faith which is at all 
times his solace and his strength— 
that in which he “placeth his de- 
light.” The works of the fine arts 
he describes always well, but those 
of nature better; and there are not 
wanting some solemn, almostsublime 
passages, containing meditations on 
the great eventsand characters of the 
olden time, and on the revolutions 
of empire. But the pervading cha- 
racter of the whole is a temper of 
mind at once pensive and cheerful, 
which carries one along with ‘it in its 
own delight, and interests the reader 
in all that interested the spectator. 
There is not a sentence of false or 
inflated feeling in the two volumes; 
no affected enthusiasm ; no raptures. 
And ever as he moves along, Mr 
Griffin lets drop easily from his pen 
observations on life and manners 
which shew that his intercourse with 
books had not been barren, but pro- 
lific of fine thoughts and sentiments 
which gained new life when awa- 
kened by the realities, or the sha- 
dows of the realities, of which he 
had read in the poetry and philoso- 
puy of the people, among whose de- 
_ generated descendants he now walks, 
nely exclaiming, 


Would that thou wert more strong; at least less fair, 
Land of the erange grove and myrtle bower! 

To hail whose strand, to breathe whose genial-air, 
Is bliss to all. whe feel of bliss the power. 

To look upon:whose mountains in the hour 
When thy sun sinks in gloryyand a veil 

Of purple flows around them; would restore 
The sense of beauty when all else’ might fail. 


Would that thou. wert more strong, at least less fair, 
Parent of fruits, alas! no more of men!..... 
Where springs the oliye e’en front mountains bare, 


The yellow barvest loads the & arce tilled plain, ‘ 
Spontaneous shoots the vine, in rich festoon ’ 


“From ‘tree to tree dépending, and'the | isso q 
iim ari though faditig ebon; 8 19" 


Wreathe with their 


fein 


E’en fallen columns and decaying towers. 
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Would that thou wert more streng, at least less fair, 
Home of the beautiful, but not the braves 

Where noble.form,, bold joutline, princely air, 
Distinguish e’en the peasant.and the, slave: 

Where like the goddess sprung from ocean’s wave, 
Her mortal sisters boast immortal grace, 

Nor spoil those charms which partial nature gave, 
By art’s weak aids or fashion’s yain grimace. 


Would that thou wert more strong, at least less fair, 
Thou nurse of every art, save one alone, 
The art of self-defence! Thy. fostering care 
Brings out a nobler life from, senseless stone, 
And bids e’en canvass speak ; thy magic tone, 
Infused in music, now constrains the soul 
With tears the power of melody to own, 
And now with passionate throbs that spurn control. 


Would that thou wert less fair, at least more strong, 
Grave of the mighty dead, the living mean ! 
Can nothing rouse ye both? no tyrant’s wrong, 
No memory of the brave, of what has been ? 
Yon broken arch once spoke of triumph, then 
That mouldering wall too spoke of brave defence— 
Shades of departed heroes, rise again ! 
Italians, rise, and thrust the oppressors hence! 


Oh, Italy! my country, fare thee well! 
For art thon not my country, at whose breast 
Were nurtured those: whose thoughts within me dwell, 
The fathers of my mind? whose fame imprest, 
E’en on my infant fancy, bade it rest 
With patriot fondness'on thy hills and streams, 
Ere yet thou didst receive me as a guest, 
Lovelier than I had seen thee in my dreams ? 


Then fare thee well, my country, loved and lost : 
Too early lost, alas! when once so dear ; 
I turn in sorrow from thy glorious coast, 
And urge the feet forbid to linger here, 
But must I rove by Arna’s current clear, 
And hear the rush of Tiber’s yellow flood, 
And wander on the mount, now waste and drear, 
Where Cesar’s palace in its glory stood ; 


And see again Parthenope’s leved bay, 
And Paestum’s shrines, and Baiae’s classic shore, 
And mount the bark, and listen to the lay 
That floats by night through Venice—never more ? 
Far off I seem to hear the Atlantic roar— 
It washes not thy-feet, that envious sea, 
But waits, with outstretch’d arnis, to waft me o’er 
To other Jands, far, far, alas, from thee. 


Fare, fare thee well once more., , [love thee not 
As other things inanimate. . Thou, art 
The cherish’d mistress Of my youth ; forgot 
Thou never canst be while I have a, heart, 
Launch’d on those waters, wild with storm and wind, 
I know not, ask oy what may be my Jot ; 
For, torn from ‘thee, no feat can touch my. mind, 
Brooding ‘ia glovin’on that ong, bitter thought. 
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These are ee lines, the best by far 
in the volumes; but MrGriffin’s 

rose is far superior to his verse—it 
is more poetical—whetlier he speaks 
of the people or of ‘théir'¢ountry. 
His letter on Turin and the Turinese 
is in all respects admirable, and, oc- 
curring early in the volume, assures 
us at once that he will turn out to be 
an instructive traveller. He saw 
at a glance that the manners of the 
Turinese furnish no illustration of 
Italian character. Their very lan- 

uage, his fine ear told him, isa dia- 
ect; their costume is transalpine. 
Their features, though generallyhand- 
some, had not that classic mould 
which he had been taught toexpecton 
the classic ground -of Italy. He knew 
that he was not yet in the Italy of 
the ancients. The most striking fea- 
ture to him, on coming from France, 
was the general devoutness of the 
people. While in France, the churches 
were always vacant, the, people al- 
ways spoke with disrespect of the 
mysteries of religion and the mem- 
bers of the priesthood, and these lat- 
ter shewed themselves’ but seldom, 
or walked with downcast eyes and 
deprecating humility ‘of ‘aspéct. 
Here, on the contrary, the churches 
were well attended, and the priests 
walk abroad through the streets with 
an air unembarrassed and independ- 
ent, and seem to be treated with de- 
ference and kindness:* The best po- 
sitions in the vicinity of the city for 
prospect, he says rightly, are the ci- 
tadel on the west, and the bridge of the 
Po on the east. Beyond the bridge 
arises a lofty hill, whose topmost 
summit is crowned by the aspiring 
dome of the Superga; its sides are 
covered by the country-seats of the 
Piedmontese nobility; and nearer 
at hand, on a smaller eminence, 
arises a beautiful convent.’ But the 
great ornament of Turin is stil! far- 
ther in the distance. The Tofty pin- 
nacles of Mount Cenis rise far in 
the west, —_— lightly on the azure 
sky, and only distinguishable from 
clouds by the precision of their out- 
line. Towards the south*tle pointed 
cone of Monte Viso rises faradbove its 
neighbours, and seems to’ pierce the 
heavens. The Alpiue barrier aan 
stretches itself from’ Mott “Cénis, 


til broken in the north-east by thie val- 
ley of the Po. Menudllae’ the child- 


ount Cenis,  mountaing, 
towards the north, and continies uti-\ “pe 


ren of the mt various points, de- 
scénd it les$ lofty'ridges; the plain 
of Piedmont an@ite surrounding ram- 
parts présent’a Hatirhl ne. 
whose aténd is the plain itself, whose 
gradually “arising ‘benches are the 
aspiring summits ‘of the successive 
mountains, and whose walls are the 
eternal Alps. The following is a 
very fine description :-— 


“It wason the morning of our leaving 
Turin that I had a better view than on 
any. preceding occasion, of the magnifi- 
cent scenery. with which it is surround- 
ed, Starting at six. o'clock, we soon ar- 
rived at the bridge af the Po, and I looked 
of course for the mountains. My hope of 
seeing them was but small, as day had 
only just begun to break. | However, far 
in the horizon, opposed to the coming sun, 
I perceived a faint red, which served to 
mark their outline, “While the rest of the 
world was still buried in night, they were 
privileged to catch the beams of day. By 
and by their colour ‘warmed into a rich 
roseate hue, which contrasted beautifully 
with the violet tint of the mist that lay 
in darkness at; theirfeeti() As morning 
advaneed,.a red-hot. glow succeeded, and 
the: vast amphitheatze of ‘Piedmont was, 
in. its, whole western, section, lighted up 
with an ineffable and overwhelming radi- 
ance,;, Meantime.the eastern horizon was 
not; unworthy of attention. The golden 
hues of an Italian sky formed a magnifi- 
cent background, against which were re- 
lieved the towers of the Superga, and the 
picturesque outline of the neighbouring 
hills. Scaréely had I time to contemplate 
this part of the scene and turn towards 
the mountains, before their aspect was 
again changed. “The mist had fallen like 
a curtain at their feet, and the precarious 
tints of dawn had ripened into a twilight 
grey. The mountains themselves, in their 
whole vast extent, now seemed a wall of 
fire. Lam using no figure of rhetoric, arid 
wish to be understood literally. Tron in 
the furnace could not: have glowed with 
an intenser red; than did those stupendous 
massesin the rays of thorning. Never cid 
{ witnessa seene of sueh' transcendent and 
overwhelming magnificence. A wall of 
firey seeming ‘almost ‘as ‘extensive as half 
the circumference of earth, its battle- 
ments and pyramids and towers shooting 
ypyrards, inte hea ag if preparing to 
inflame. those eleyated regions ; and above 
and sth i youd, new, spires catching the 


ve J 


same, ery, ., ngey.the rbases of the 
wie a Moar the valley 


pervaded, with the grey mist of twilight, 


the distantéown re exyedbagainst this bril- 
liant background, the majestic river, the 
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rich eastern sky, composed a landscape 
whieh brought the tears into my eyes, and 


closing my lips in silence, precluded even 


the ordinary expressions of delight.” 
Having reached through snows 
the summit of the Apennines, Mr 
Griffin charmingly describes his de- 
scent into the valley of the Polceve- 
ra, by traverses cut into the sides of 
the mountain. ’Twas like entering 
almost at once into quite a different 
region. The snow had disappeared ; 
the hill-side was clothed with ver- 
dure; the early flowers of spring 
began to shew their heads, and a 
milder atmosphere breathed from 
the genial south. And how exquisite- 
ly beautiful is that valley! Its ever- 
varied mountains, its murmuring 
stream, its pleasant villas, its high- 
seated churches, its picturesque vil- 
lages placed by the river-side, or on 
some lofty knoll—and then the ac- 
cessaries of the scene, in one place a 
line of mules creeping slowly up the 
mountain side ; in another, a group 
of peasants in the peculiar costume 
of their country, red caps, short jack- 
ets, small clothes and long gaiters, 
with perhaps a coat or great-coat, 
arranged in careless folds over the 
shoulder ; here a solitary individual 
opening the earth, a sign so grateful 
of returning spring; there another 
engaged in pruning the vines, or cut- 
tiug the canes, which grow sponta- 
neously in the humid bottoms; with 
here and there a priest in veges 
garments, or a female dressed in red, 
the favourite colour, which, though 
not calculated to satisfy good taste, 
still adds to the effect of the roman- 
tic scenery. I have heard the Ita- 
lians accused of laziness, says Mr 
Griffin, and have myself seen them 
in crowds lounging unemployed, and 
sunning themselves in the streets of 
villages. But if such be their natu- 
ral characteristics, this valley at least 
forms a striking exception. Here 
not only every inch of apparently 
practicable ground is sedulously cul- 
tivated, but the steep sides of the 
mountains are covered with regular 
orchards of chestnut trees, and the 
stony bed of the river) is actually 
cleared for use, and walled in’ little 
patches with pebbles gathered in the 
operation. brotx! 
We have seen how well Mr Grif- 
fin describes the scenery of Nature. 
His letter from Genoa contains some 
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fine passages descriptive of the works 
of art. Inthe church of the Albergo 
Dei Poveri, there is a bas-relief by 
Michael Angelo, which is placed over 


one of the altars. When compared 
with it, all its other decorations fade 
into insignificance—even the beauti- 
ful altar of Carrara marble, orna- 
mented by a fine statue, by Puget, of 
the Assumption of the Virgin. This 
bas-relief is a round medallion, about 
two feet and a half in diameter, and 
represents Christ dead, and embra- 
ced by his Mother. You may have 
seen it; and it has often been de- 
scribed; but seldom or ever more 
feelingly than by this young Ameri- 
can. The head of the Saviour, and 
the head and hands of Mary, are 
alone visible. One hand of the Mo- 
ther supports his falling head, the 
other rests upon his neck and bo- 
som. Her lips are approached to- 
wards him, as if to kiss the cold in- 
animate cheek. The face of the Sa- 
viour bears the marks of a consuming 
and overwhelming anguish. The 
hollow eye, the lines of the brow 
and mouth, speak irresistibly to the 
heart. Yet the storm is overpast, 
and more than the repose of death, 
the very tranquillity of heaven, has 
settled down upon the features. The 
face of the Mother is one of living 
anguish, modified by the tenderest 
traits of affection. Should the pile 
of St Peter’s, says Mr Griffin enthu- 
siastically, tumble to the earth) and 
were the walls of the Vatican itself 
defaced, the immortal artist might 
trust to this single remnant for the 
preservation of his fame. 

Mr Griffin speaks equally well of 
that fine picture of Guido in the 
church of St Ambrosio—one of his 
finest—the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin. The Virgin is borne upwards, 
in a sitting posture, by a host of an- 
gels, who surround her on every 
side, arid precede her into Heaven. 
She is clothed in white—her hands 
are folded meekly on her bosom— 
her countenance is raised towards 
her destined home. That heavenly 
expression, for which Guido is so 
remarkable, glows in her countite- 


nance with ineffable force, and satis- 
fies the imagination that it maybe in 
very truth a just resemblance of ‘the 
poraned ine Son of God, ee 
up im glory. ‘The St Ignatius 'o 
Rubens, and the Stoning of St Stes 
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phen, from the joint hands. of Ra- 
phael and Julio Romano, he speaks 
of with the same eloquence of feel- 
ing, and without any of that pre- 


tence of scientific knowledge of the 
art, which renders most oe by 
amateurs or connoisseurs so disgust- 
ing; and when the subject is sa- 
cred, sometimes so impious. Speak- 
ing of Raphael’s part in that divine 
picture, Jesus seated at the right 
hand of his Father, leaning over with 
one hand extended in the attitude of 
benediction, and surrounded by a 
cloud of angels—he says truly, that 
the God-made man is depicted with 
wonderful grace and expression, and 
that the angels are worthy repre- 
sentations of the inhabitants of Hea- 
ven. In the same natural strain, he 
writes of many of the finest pictures 
and statues in the Gallery at Flo- 
rence. His favourite—as well it may 
be—is the Madonna della Seggiola 
of Raphael, which bears away the 
palm of beauty from all the produc- 
tions of art, and is well known to all 
the world through the medium of 
the finest engravings. But how, asks 
Mr Griffin, can any engraving con- 
vey that exquisite taste in the selec- 
tion, that delightful harmony in the 
disposition of colours ? How can any 
hand, inferior to that of the great 
master, trace those graceful outlines, 
arrange those natural and meaning 
attitudes, or communicate that beam- 
ing of maternal love, that glow of ado- 
ration, which animates the features 
of the infant Joho; that tranquil and 
benignant, that dignified, though 
childish expression of the Babe of 
Bethlehem? The inclination of the 
Mother’s head, just touching that of 
her child, the, close embrace with 
which she holds him to her bosom, 
the youthful beauty of her features, 
but, above all, their expression,which 
speaks more than volumes, and which 
all can comprehend and feel who 
ever knew a mother’s love, entitle 
this celebrated work to all the praises 
that have been lavished on it so 
abundantly. Its composition is per- 
fect; its design is perfect ; its relief 
is perfect ; its expression is perfect; 
every thing about it is faultless and 
divine, ’ 

Mr Griffin’s descriptions of Pom- 
peii.and Herculaneum, and of the 
ruins of Peestum, are admirable; and 
we need not say that he puts: forth 
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all, his -powers.on. Rome. But we 
can afford no farther account of ‘his 
Italian Journal,-and must bring him 
without’ delay to: Britain. After a 
few weeks spent in Switzerland, he 

uitted, it by Schaffhausen and the 

hine; and, passing through. the 
Netherlands by the usual route of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Brussels, reach- 
ed England on.the Sth of August, 
crossing from Calais to Dover, and 
proceeding immediately to London. 

His feelings for some time after 
his arrival he thus describes in his 
Journal :—“ Here.am I, in Londen, 
but like a drop in the ocean—alone 
in countless crowds—more solitary 
than in a wilderness. Such is the 
oppressive feeling which weighs up- 
on the mind during a first drive 
round this vast, metropolis. Street 
succeeds to street, edifice to edifice, 
city to city, in apparently intermina- 
ble succession. All are active, busy, 
bustling about. affairs with which 
you have noacquaintance. Nota face 
meets you with.a well-known look. 
Not. a smile, a word of welcome, 
greets your eye orear.” Mr Grif- 
fin must have been hyp’d when he 
wrote in this puling strain; nor was 
itreasonable for him to expect smiles 
and words. of welcome all at once 
to greet his eyes and ears from the 
Cockneys, who had not the honour 
of his acquaintance. He writes to 
his mother, too, “ that England does 
not please him at first sight,” and 
that he always. cherishes his own 
country (just as we do) “as the 
dearest, the freest, the happiest, the 
most moral, the most religious upon 
earth.” Inthe same letter he says, 
“he loves. Italy and Switzerland 
with something of the feeling one 
bears to dear. living objects; that 
France and Germany and. the Ne- 
therlands sink lower in the scale of 
interest, and that England does not 
please me.at first sight, though I am 
sure L shall hike it better on farther 
acquaintance,’”?. He had been buta 
week, in| London when he thus 
wrote, nor. are we informed how he 
had employed himself, except. that 
“Sunday Ispentwith a Mr ——, who 
lives in| great style, has an amiable 
wife, a gentlemanly son educated:at 
Oxford, twogrown-up daughters, and 
a host, of younger qnes. .I went. to 
churelr with, him all day, and -dined 
and spent the evening at his house. 
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You,cannot conceive how delightful 
it was to.me.to, join.once, again in a 
family circle resembling our, own, 
(he had. found. none such; it would 
appear, in France.or Italy) to.ex- 
change once more, in my native 
tongue, views and feelings with those 
disposed to listen with more than 
‘ the mere interest of a passing stran- 
ger; to see a mother who reminded 
me of you, and two little girls in size 
and appearance like my dear little 
sisters; to go again to church, and 
listen to that sublime, devotional, af- 
ot liturgy which I had not heard 
since I left Geneva.” He ought to 
have loved England already for the 
sake of that one household. 

The preference Mr Griffin here so 
decidedly expresses for the Conti- 
nent over England, Professor M‘Vic- 
kar says, was the natural result of the 
order in which he had visited them, 
and may suggest to subsequent 
young American travellers the adyan- 
tages of reversing that order on the 
score both of pleasure and improye- 
ment. To a native of the New World, 
argues the Professor, no portion of 
Europe is without interest ; he fiads 
every where the stimulus of, both 
novelty and antiquity; he should 
therefore begin with the one as it 
were nearest home, that by so doing 
every step may rise in its power over 
his imagination. Thus England, 
though the first in the scale of im- 
provement, is unquestionably, to 
Americans at least, the lowest for ex- 
citement; with it therefore . they 
should begin ; and then France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy, will be 
found successively to ascend in the 
scale of interest. The reversed order 
spoils the whole. After Italy, short 
of Greece, there is no antiquity ; after 
Switzerland there is no scenery ; 
consequently all that follows is dull, 

‘tame, and modern. Hence, he con- 
tinues, the inconsistent’ estimate 
which travellers form of the-beauty 
and grandeur of ‘the’ Rhine; atcord- 
ing as they are fresh from the marshés 
of Holland, or the mountains of Swit- 
zerland. ‘It is noble or taiiie, just as 
the tourist’s coursé may én td 
be north or south. | Foi 
Mr Griffin failed to derive, thi 
sure he would have done from Eng- 
lish scenery. Thus, ,the language of 
his journal, after describing the. as- 
cent of Skiddaw,.is,.‘\. But what is 
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Skiddaw, to, the, Right?” and, again; 
“ One glance at.the Terni is) worth. ¢ 
whole day’s, contemplation. of , the 
falls im Cumberland.’ This, says the 
Professor, is true; but it is unwise 
and unnecessary ; and from personal 
experience he would recommend to 
his countrymen that order in visiti 
them which makes each a subject of 
enjoyment, and not of criticism—or 
if it brings on comparison, brings it 
always in aid of admiration, 
Much—all—if you please—of the 
above is rational; yet it seems, to us 
that Mr M‘Vickar exaggerates the im- 
portance of the order he recom. 
mends, and that any American, after 
having seen all the world, may ‘visit 
Britain without feeling that either 
the scenery or the institutions.of the 
country are tame. We confess 'our- 
selves unable to sympathize ‘with so 
violent a passion for the antique as 
appears to rule in the soul ef Jona- 
than ; nor, indeed, were we previous- 
ly aware'of its being the ruling pits- 
sion in that heroic residence. But 
grant it be ; can he not descend from 
his meditations among the old Roman 
tombs to the more modern monu- 
ments on Salisbury Plain—Stone- 
henge? “ Yesterday is not antiquity” 
with us as with our Transatlantic 
brethren; and there are not a few 
eras in our history that carry, the 
mind back to a tolerably. remote pe- 
riod in that of human affairs in .ge- 
neral.. “. But what is, ,Skiddaw,,to 
Righi ?” was no very wise.exclama- 
tion; and some of the greatest poets 
that ever lived have gloried inithat 
mountain, when fresh from their fa- 
miliarity with the live thunders leap- 
ing among'the Alps. Mr M*Vickar 
should not have said that“ after 
Switzerland there is no scenery;” 
for there is scenery in Scotland ‘as 
sublime as any in Switzerland: There 
is magnitude enough there for ‘the 
imagination; Painting and “Poetry 
have preferred our Highland imoun- 
tains‘to those mightier masses; and 
erius has Titermingled with them 
ts oWn more ‘magnificent creations. 
“Mr °Griffin, remained about, ..six 
months in Britain; and the circle, of 
friends into, which. he was .intror 
duced, among, whom were. some, of 
rans and many, of talent, was. highly. 
avourable, says. his biographer,.t0 
the attainment of every poble end 
which txavel..can produces’ But 
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—— ‘pages of disjointed and doring he! lapse! of ‘ages! are’ ndt ‘only’ 
tary matter, ate all'we have trees)! they! are) tlsoitiontinetits, “Ofte 


ven us regarding” England ° and 
even He welt describes Winds 


sor. 


“ The prospect from the, windows of 
the state apartments, and the raised walk 
immediately under the castle walls, called 
the terrace, is beautiful and peculiar. It 
had no pretensions to sublimity, nor a 
feature that was picturesque; it could 
boast no southern atmosphere to enhance 
its charms, no unclouded sky to reveal 
and heighten them. Yet haye I never 
gazed ona scene so rich in rural beauty. 
Parks of venerible trees embowering pa- 
lace mansions ; plains of brilliant verdure 
mixed with the yellow tints of harvest ; 
villages with modest spires, and ‘in the 
distances gently swelling hills, ‘composed 
a landscape ‘the most luxuriant in nature. 
Immediately at the castle's feet, as if un- 
der its protection, lay thetown of Wind- 
sor ; divided from the Jong street of Eton 
only by, the Thames, now, flowing in 
open sight between, his verdant, banks, 
and now seeking concealment, beneath the 
foliage of overshadowing groves, Though 
the elevation of the hill isnot, more,. I 
should think, than three hundred. feet, 
yet so level is the country round, that the 
eye ranges in some directions a distance 
of nearly twenty miles; embracing a 
spectacle well worthy of a king, well cal- 
culated to remind him both of his resour- 
ces and his responsibility. 

“ Leaving the walls, I proceeded on a 
ramble through’ the Great Park, com- 
mencing at’ the long walk immediately 
opposite the principal front. This isa 
noble avenue) | said to be three miles in 
length; ‘bordered: by two rows on each side 
of ‘lofty iand> wide-sprending elms, and 
stretching !in.astraight:direction over hill 
and: dalei/ Th thecteary: the venerable 
castle. is always (visible; becoming, from 
the nature.of, the ground, more lofty in 
appearanee.as you regede from it. On 
theyight:and left extend| as far as the eye 
can, reach, verdant, lawns,,with clamps, 
and.Jines,;and groves.of ancient, oaks,; 
und herds of deer feeding, reposing, and 
sporting, on their, surface, It was de- 
lightfal to see them trotting along, With 
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might) almost fear’ to ‘walk amotig them 
atnight. )' One might almost expect to 
encounter on that open glade, the spirits 
of the mighty Edwards,' careering) with 
the lance }: to» mest) in yonder labyrinth 
the; Hampback | plotting « treason ;) to: ‘be 
crossed. in: thie: melancholy grove ‘by the 
murdered, Richard, | or, the. martyred 
Henry; to be, tormented, beneath you 
aged. oak, like,the fat knight, of old, by 
the. ghost..of; Herne the hunter and his 
merry imps. 

“ From Snow Hill, an eminence about 
two miles distant, is. enjoyed the best 
view of Windsor Castle, , The whole 
south front,, with tower and _ battlement, 
is there presented, flanked by the massive 
keep, continued by descending piles, and 
ending in the long line of pinnacles which 
terminate the buttresses of ‘the chapel of 
St George. The’whole mass is raised’ 
above the lofty forest,’ and appears from 
afar’ indeed 'the fitting’ seat’ of dominion, 
the worthy citadel of the majesty of Eng- 
land.” 


Mr \Griffin’s ' déscription of the 
House of Cominons and its proceed- 
- is very tame} that of the Court 
King’s Bench somewhat better ; 
and he Sn oety gives his impressions 
of some of our principal lawyers : 
“The Court of King’s Bench sits in a 
small apartment in Westminster Hall. 
There is no accommodation for spectators 
except'a narrow passage, in which they 
may stand, and a small gallery in the 
rear, where, however, the voice of the 
speaker cannot be heard, nor any thing 
be seen of him’ except his back. The 
benches are filled almost exclusively by 
barristers. ‘The ‘Court: is composed ‘of 
four judges, in’ full-bottomed wigs ; that 
is, wigs which hang down three or four 
inches below the chin, and almost meet 
in front. ' ‘Therrest: of their costume’ is 
grave and becoming, consisting of a black 
robe| with an ermine cape and. flowing 
bands. ., Lord; Tenterden; the Chief-Jus- 
tice, is a fine’, thoughtful-looking. man, 
with. regular features, and worn and fa- 
ded, camplexion 5;who realizes, by, his ap- 
pearance, of, attention, candour, and anx- 
tor ote di sts tions of the charac. 
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bands, and ordinary wigs, and are seated 
before the judges on an ascending series 
of benches. They are very numerous in 
their attendance, a hundred at least being 
ordinarily present. On the lowest bench 
are placed the King’s Council, the At- 
torney-General in the centre. That ele- 
vated post is at present filled by Sir James 
Searlett, a man whose eminence in his 
profession does honour to the office. He 
is a tall, and remarkably stout portly 
man, with a broad, sanguine counte- 
nance, and features which, though small 
in proportion to his frame aud face, are 
yet well and accurately formed. A per- 
petual smile lurks around his lips, which 
is remarkably intelligent, and, though 
sarcastic, pleasant. His mode of speak- 
ing is animated, without’ being impas- 
sioned : his voice is not strong, but is na- 
tural in its intonations; he gesticulates 
with his body as well as with his hands, 
seeming to follow with the whole man 
the direction of thought'and the impulse 
of feeling. Heis fluent in speech, clear 
and concise in argument. Remarkable 
sagacity I should consider his distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

“Mr Brougham is justly celebrated 
fur higher qualities—his great attribute 
is force. In person, he is remarkably 
contrasted with his rival. Taller than 
the Attorney-General, yet he would not 
probably measure one-third of his circum- 
ference. His face is long and lank, his 
mouth drawn downward, and surround- 
ed with deep-indented furrows. The 
outline of the lower part of his nose is a 
small segment of a circle, which is dis- 
torted, however, from time to time, into 
a variety of less regular curves, by a ner- 
vous twitching, of which he seems to be 
altogether insensible. ° ‘Fhe face, upon the 
whole, however, is ‘harmonious, consist- 
ent with itself, and powerfully intellect- 
ual. His manner is most profoundly 
grave and earnest. No one can doubt his 
Sincerity; andthe importance of his 
cause, His voice is loud, deep, clear, and 
penetrating; his gesticulation, though 
constant, is in general constrained. No 
man understands better than himself the 
power of emphasis; the chief word in a 
passage intended to be foreible, is pro- 
nounced with a significance and an‘im- 
pulse of voice which infallibly arrest the 
attention, and fix it on the object-désired. 
I have seen hiin onée, and once only, 
when animated to such a degree ‘as af- 
forded some ‘slight’ spe¢imén of what he 
may be during one of his supernatural ex- 
ertions in the louse of Commdns.’ (He 
has withdrawn from the House fora sea- 
son, I know not for what cause, having 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; anominal 
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appointment under the Crown.) On the 
occasion to which I allude, all constraint 
vanished ‘from his gesticulations ; both 
arms were extended in sympathy with 
the energetic feeling which elevated his 
person with new dignity, touched every 
line of his @ark countenance with a glow 
of inspiration, and lightened from his eye 
with the vividness of an electric flash, 
The cause in which he was engaged con. 
cerned the ejectment of a master of a 
poor-house, for gross misconduct. He 
had been removed by the constituted au- 
thorities, and re-elected at a meeting 
(which, however, Mr Brougham con- 
tended was irregular) of the parish. After 
a brief, clear, and calm history of the ag. 
gravated misdemeanours of the person in 
question, Mr Brougham asked, Js it to be 
borne that this man should be enabled, 
by an irregular proceeding, by a mere in- 
trigue, to beard those very officers who 
have just discharged him in the discharge 
of their own bounden duty ? &c. I do not 
pretend to give the words employed by 
Mr Brougham. Perhaps the startling 
effect of the unexpectedly forcible enun- 
ciation of the first phrase, conspired to 
drive them from a memory never very 
tenacious.” 


There is more spirit in the article 
entitled—* London—a Literary Par- 
ty.” 

“ I dined yesterday with a very dis- 
tinguished party, at Mr M ’s, con- 
sisting of Moore, Lockhart, Washington 
Irving, Smith, (one of the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses,) and other* beaur 
esprits ; Mitchell, the translator of Aris- 
tophanes, and some others of less name 
and fame. The first is certainly a most 
unpoetical figure. Nor is his counte- 
nance, at first sight, more promising than 
his person. When you study it, how- 
ever—when you consider the height of the 
bald crown, the loftiness of the receding 
pyramidal forehead, the marked, yet ex- 
panded and graceful lines of the mouth ; 
aboveall, when you catch the bright smile 
and the brilliant eye-beam, which accom- 
pany the flashes of his wit and the sallies 
of his fancy, you forget, and are réady to 
disavow, your former impressions. To 
Moore, Lockhart offers a strong and sin- 
gular contrast. Tall, and’ slightly, but 
elegantly formed, his head possesses ‘the 
noble contour, the precision and ‘har- 
mony of outline, which distingaish classic 
sculpture. It possesses, too, a striking 
effect of colour, in a complexion pale, yet 
pure, and hair black as the raven’s Wing. 
Though his countenance is youthfél, (he 
seems scarce more than thirty,) yet I 
should designate reffection as the promi- 
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nent, combined expression of that broad, 
white forehead; those arched and pen- 
ciled brows; those retired, yet full, dark 
eyes; the accurately chiselled nose; and 
compressed, though curved lips. His face 
is too thin, perhaps, for mere beauty ; but 
this defect heightens its intellectual cha- 
racter. Our distinguished countryman 
is of about the ordinary height, and rather 
stout in person. His hair is black, and 
his complexion ‘ sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.’ His eyes are of 
a pale colour: his profile approaches the 
Grecian, and is remarkably benevolent 
and contemplative. Mr Smith carries a 
handsome, good-natured countenance ; and 
Mr Mitchell’s physiognomy, though not 
handsome, is at least amiable. 

“ The conversation at dinner consisted 
chiefly in the relation of anecdotes. To 
my great disappointment, no. discussion 
of any length or interest took place. It 
must be admitted that the anecdotes were 
select, and told with infinite wit and 
spirit. Many of them, I doubt not, were 
the inventions of the narrators. Such 
seemed to be peculiarly the case with those 
of Mr Moore and. Mr Smith; who, 
though seated at different ends of the 
table, frequently engaged each other from 
time to time in a sort of contest for supe- 
riority. This contest, however, was still 


* carried on in the same way. Both tried 


only which could relate the most pungent 
wittivism, or tell the most amusing story. 
The subjects of the anecdotes in general 
were extremely interesting. Lord Byron, 
and other eminent men, with-whom the 
speakers had been or were familiar, were 
frequently brought upon the stage. Mr 
Lockhart meantime, though he seemed to 
enjoy the pleasantries of others, eontribu- 
ted none,of his.own. ,;Whatever.he did 
say was in.a Scottish accent, and exhibit- 
ed. strong. sense and (extensive reading. 
Mr Irving seems. to; be one of those men 
who, like Addison, have plenty of gold in 
their pockets, but are. almost destitute of 
ready change. His reserve, however, is 
of a strikingly different. character from 
that, of the Editor of the Quarterly... The 
one appears the reserve of sensibility ; the 
other.that of thought.. The taste of the 
one leads him apparently to examine the 
suggestions of his own amind with, such 
an over scrupulosity, that he seldom gives 
them. utterance. The, .reflection, of the 
other is occupied in, weighing, the. senti- 
ments expressed, and separating the false 
from the true. ..Mr Irving is.-mild, and 
bland, even anxious te please, Mr, Leek- 
hart is abstracted and cold, almost indif- 
ferent, 

.* On. returning to.the drawing-room, 


the scene was changed, though the great 
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actors remained in part at least the same. 
Music was substituted for conversation. 
Mr Smith gave an original song, full of 
humour and variety. Mr Moore was 
induced. to seat himself at the piano, and 
indulged his. friends with two or three of | 
his own Irish. melodies. I cannot. de- 
scribe to you.his singing ; it is. perfectly 
unique. The combination of music, and 
of poetic sentiment, emanating from one 
mind, and glowing in the very counte- 
nance, and speaking in the. very voice 
which that same mind illuminates and 
directs, produces an effect upon the eye, 
the ear, the taste, the feeling, the whole 
man in short, such as no mere profes- 
sional excellence can at all aspire to equal. 
His head is cast: backward, and his eyes 
upward, with the.true inspiration of an 
ancient bard. His voice, though of little 
compass, is inexpressibly sweet. He 
realized tome, in many respects, my con- 
ceptions of the poet of loveand wine; the 
refined and elegant, though voluptuous 
Anacreon. The modern poet has more 
sentiment than the Greek, but can lay no 
claim (what modern author can ?) to the 
same simplicity and purity of taste. His 
genius, however, is more versatile. The 
old yoluptuary complains of his inability 
to celebrate a warlike theme; his lyre 
will not obey the impulse of his will. 
But the author of the Fire Worshippers 
gave us, in the course of the evening, an 
Trish rebel’s song, which was absolutely 
thrilling. Anacreon was, however, after- 
wards restored to us in a drinking song, 
composed to be sung at a convivial meet- 
ing of an association of gentlemen. 

* I cannot conclude this brief sketch, 
without saying a few words of my host. 
He is a good-looking man, with a pre- 
oceupied and anxious air. This gives 
way, however, to true Scottish sense and 
cordiality in conversation. He has a 
strong understanding, and a good me- 
mory; and.is exceedingly interesting 
from the long intercourse which he has 
maintained with, and the intimate knew- 
ledge he possesses of, all the eminent 
literary characters of the age. The me- 
moirs of himself and his times would be 
invaluable.,, He has, been the Mecenas 
of his day ; and, though not the favourite 
of an emperor, has conferred more sub- 
stantial rewards on merit than even the 
distinguished .Reman, Such has been 
his liberality, that, though millions have 
passed, thnough/ his hands, he, is, Iam 
ies by, no. means exorbitantly rich.” 


Mr Griffin visited Oetoed, of which 

he sa says aang, and Cambridge, of 
he says. not much; but that 
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such a man, laudatory of the spirit 
of the place. He gives a sketch of 
the extent of knowledge necessary 
to obtain a bachelor’s degree amon 
the ‘ou roar; and all the worl 
knows that it is about as great as the 
space traversed by a squirrel in his 
cage. But of the examination of the 
competitors for honours, he truly 
says, “ that it takes in the whole of 
pure and mixed mathematics.” It 
undoubtedly requires, he adds, “ con- 
siderable talent, and the most labo- 
rious previous study.” Aye—more 
than considerable—great talent—the 
greatest—to be senior wrangler or 
near the top of the list; as is proved 
yearly by the admirable persons who 
attain that proud pre-eminence, of 
whom not a few, the Kings, the 
Aireys, the Whewells, the Herschells, 
and the Peacocks, are among the 
most distinguished mathematicians 
in Europe. 

“ But the examination is exclu- 
sively mathematical—no other sub- 
ject is even touched on. In justice, 
I ought to add, that one balance 
against the preponderance of mathe- 
matics exists in the fact, that prizes 
of considerable value are in the gift 
of both the colleges and the univer- 
sity, for proficiency in classical and 
other studies.” ‘This is true, but 
meagre ; and will leave an erroneous 
impression on the minds of the Ame- 
ricans, if they happen to take from 
it any impression at all, of the sys- 
tem of education established in that 
illustrious university. In no college 
in America is classical literature 
studied with such enthusiasm and 
success as in the colleges and halls 
of Granta—bear witness the many 

reat scholars she has produced and 
is producing, the numberless good 
scholars she annually distributes, 
along with her stately sister, all over 
enlightened England, who never will 
suffer to be shorn of their beams, 
even byareformed Parliament, those 
two glorious establishments. But 
though Mr Griffin says little to the 
purpose on the system of education 
at Cambridge, he speaks worthily of 
the men who conduct it. 


* Much has been said of the indolence 
of the fellows; of their disposition toquar- 
rel, and petty intrigue; and of their fond- 
ness for guzzling ale, tippling port, and 
playing whist. Suchthingswere. Nay, 
since such are the natural consequences of 


a want of ambition to be useful or dis. 
tinguished, a want of occupation, and a 
want of that most practical stimulant, 
dire necessity, such things doubtless are, 
The cases, however, are unfrequent. The 
fellows to whom I had the honour to be 
introduced, were men of a different stamp. 
They were gentlemen, in the highest mean- 
ing of that high term; and bore about 
them no traces of their somewhat monas- 
tic system. Their conversation smelt a 
little of the shop—was sometimes a little 
too mathematical, at least for me; but was 
throughout the most purely intellectual 
that I have ever enjoyed. Their reunions, 
after a plain but well cooked dinner on 
the dais of their college-hall, either in 
the common sitting-room, or in the apart- 
ments of some individual member, left 
upon my mind a delightful impression. 
It was such as literary society should be, 
composed only of men of real learning; 
of friends, confiding in the mutual esteem 
entertained by all, undisturbed by impu- 
dent quacks or ambitious pretenders. I 
have always pitied a man of letters drawn 
intoa house for the purpose of being drawn 
out for exhibition.” Such men are at home 
only with their equals.” 


The Star of Columbia college thus 
speaks of what he saw of the every- 
day life at Cambridge. 


‘¢ The dining-halls are, most of them, 
noble apartments. The fare is plain, but 
well cooked, and attended by potations 
of excellent ale. The services in chapel, 
particularly in the evening, are very im- 
posing, from the long lines of lights and 
surpliced students. The dresses of the 
students are beautiful and becoming. Fel- 
low-commoners, that is, those who pay 
higher, dine at the table with the fellows, 
wear gowns barred on the sleeves with 
gold or silver, and caps with gold or sil- 
ver tassels. The fellow-commoners of 
Trinity wear blue and silver gowns; the 
others black and gold. Noblemen wear 
full sleeves; and have the high privilege 
of wearing hats instead of caps. There 
is more in these dresses than at first 
meets the eye. The obligation to wear 
them at all times is enforced by very high 
penalties. The dress acts upon the wear- 
er’s esprit du corps, inducing him to main- 
tain the respectability of the body to which 
he belongs, and also keeps before his eyes 
the fear of detection. The mode of con- 
ferring degrees at Cambridge continues 
the old form of feudal homage. The 
candidate kneels, and places his hands 
between those of the vice-chancellor. The 
ceremony is accompanied by a truly Eng- 
lish salutation. If the individual be po- 
pular, or admired, the senate-house rings, 
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as he advarices, with the acclamations of 
his companions.” ; 


We have sections entitled Stratford 
upon Avon--- Warwick,Castle—Beau- 
champ Chapel—Ruins of Kenilworth 
—Speedwell Mine in Derbyshire— 
Scenery of Cumberland—all writ- 
ten with animation and picturesque 
effect. Of Shakspeare he says, with 
much simplicity, “For my own part 
I have always considered him, in the 
union of great and shining qualities, 
in profoundness of intellect, and lofty 
creative power, as the most extraor- 
dinary person that England or the 
world has ever produced.” At Kes- 
wick he visits Mr Southey, and tells 
how pleasing were his impressions of 
that good and great man. 


‘“* In the midst of this scene of sooth- 
ing beauty and abundant fertility on the 
one hand, and of picturesque grandeur and 
wild sublimity on the othe, lives Mr 
Southey ; the character of w.,ose genius 
seems to have been formed after, or itself 
actually to have given shape to, the ma- 
terial objects by which it is surrounded. 
He resides at Greta Hall, beautifully si- 
tuated upon a rising ground near the 
river Greta. I found him in the even- 
ing, surrounded by his books and family, 
the most simple and unpretending of men. 
He is in person above the’ middle size, 
but slender, with something of the stoop 
and listless air of an habitual student. A 
retiring forehead, shaded in'part by thick 
curled hair, already grey ; strongly mark- 
ed arching eyebrows ; uncommonly full, 
dark eyes, blue, I incline to think ; a thin 
but very prominent nose ; a mouth large 
and eloquent; and’a retreating but well- 
defined chin, compose a countenance which, 
whether animated or contemplative, and 
it frequently changes its character, is at 
once impressive and attractive. To give 
you, perhaps, a more definite idea of his 
features, they resemble, in form ard ar- 
rangement, those of Kirke White. In- 
deed, so stviking'is the likeness, that the 
mother of ‘Kirke White was very much 
affected by it on her first interview with 
the biographer of her son.’ He converses 
véry rapidly, both in language and ideas. 
Indeed; ‘it is’ soméwhat @iffiealt to’ keep 
pate with his mind; in its transition from 
one idea ‘to another, consequent upon, sor 
analogous to it: “He asserts with great 
energy and decision’; but this seems to 
ative, not:from a disposition to dogmatize, 
but‘ from a natural impetuosity and: per- 
spicacity of mind. He uses no gesticula- 
tion ; but his features and his ‘person are 
ingtinct with animation, and: alive with 
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nervous action. He frequently walks up 
and down the; room, as if to expend a 
superabundant quantity of excitement. 
Though he has viewed the scenery of the 
continent with the eye and imagination 
of a poet, yet he seems fondly attached to 
the scenes among which he lives, and 
loves to point. out their beauties. Indeed, 
I should have discovered his favourite 
haunts. without his assistance. Mr 
Southey’s walks, and Mr Southey’s views, 
seemed to be almost as well known to my 
guide as to himself. 1 was delighted to 
hear him speak in terms of enthusiastic 
applause of an American production. He 
had lately received from the United States 
a book containing the life and remains of 
Miss Davidson. He remarked that he 
had never read a more melancholy or in- 
teresting story ; that the young authoress, 
who died like Kirke White from over- 
excitement, exhibited in her poems proof 
of uncommon ‘early talent. I am per- 
suaded that the idea teo commonly pre- 
valent in our country, that Mr Southey 
is: disposed to undervalue American ge- 
nius, is ineorrect. He evinces, it is trae, 
a glowing attachment to his own coun- 
try; but he. also displays in his counte- 
nance, manners, and conversation, the 
liberal views and feelings of a general phi- 
lanthropist.” 


We fear that Mr Griffin’s heart 
never took kindly to England. In his 
last letter from London he says, “ I 
return a more enlightened, and for 
that reason amore partial American 
than ever. I love my country bet- 
ter, and see reason to love it better, 
than before I left it.” On this sen- 
tence Professor M‘Vickar thus com- 
ments :— 


“While no American would feel ‘in- 
clined to dissent from this conclusion, 
there are many who may see in it a tone 
of excited feeling, not only foreign to the 
mildness of Mr Griffin's character, but 
unfavourable to the acknowledgment by 
foreigners of its truth. . The explanation 
of this warmth is afforded by his private 
journal; from which. it appears. that his. 
wounded. during his:stay in England, by 
, sneering, tone.on the subject of his 
country, 5he baying. been so unfortunate 
as ta; meet swith some whose. patriotism 
went beyond their’ politeness, and it is 
probable, beyond either their knowledge 
erijudgmenti :.The-author says, that in 
this Mr G.:was-unfortunate, since, judg- 
ing from‘ his ewn experience, such lan- 
guage isns-ratedn England, as it is mis- 
applied. .\ His» recollections of a recent 
visit. pet farnishing him -with a single 
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instatice of an edtcated mati; who was 
not also liberal in his feelings towards 
America ; and though often ignorant of 
the detail of her institutions, yet appre- 
ciating justly their nature and influence ; 
and reciprocating with fraternal frank- 
ness those sentiments of respect and amity 
which unquestionably belong to the bet- 
ter part of the American community. 
These are sentiments, it may be added, not 
only just, but mutually becoming: they 
spring naturally from the sympathy of a 
common language, literature, and faith, 
and no feeling or considerate mind would 
willingly wound them ; woe then to that 
pen, or that policy, by which such bonds 
are severed, and which seeks to sow dis- 
cord where nature hath planted peace. 
Treated as a brother, the writer would 
now fain perform a brother’s part, and 
add his mite towards healing those wounds 
of petty jealousy, which are as unwise in 
policy as they are in domestic life, and 
eertainly are unworthy of great and kin- 
dred nations. 

- © Bat Mr Griffin’s feelings had been 
evidently greatly hurt, insomuch as to 
induce him to address a letter on the sub- 
jeet to the editor of a leading Review in 
London ; which, however, it would seem 
that second thoughts withheld him from 
sending.” 


We cannot but consider this ex- 
treme, almost morbid sensitiveness 
of Mr Griffin, on the subject of his 
country’s wrongs, as but in part cha- 
racteristic of his own nature, in part 
of that of all Americans. In Paris, 
we presume, people give themselves 
no trouble in thinking about the 
“free-born,” but look on them mere- 
ly as human beings, more profuse, 
it may be, of their expectorations 
(though ’tis not easy to outspit a 
Frenchman) than of their gesticula- 
tions, and conjectured to be aliens 
but from the unshrugging shoulders 
they bring with them over the main. 
In Italy, again, Americans pass from 
town to town, undistinguished from 
Europeans; seldom mix much in 
native society; and, should they 
sometimes do so, we can well be- 
lieve that they hear neither praise nor 
blame of their country, from the mel- 
lifluous tongues murmuring round 
them that sweetest of all speech. In 
Paris, Mr Griffin listened to the lee- 
tures of savans ; in Rome, he d 
on pictures and statues; in Switzer- 

» he conversed with the cloud- 
capt mountains; and in Germany; 
he heard but the flowings of the 
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Rhine. There could not possibly 
occur any thing there to hurt that 
amer patria, which in him, as in 
every other American, is amour 
propre; but in England, proud, bluff, 
rude, merry England, he was looked 
at in his true light, that of a Yankee, 
whose face, however mild, and Mr 
Griffin’s was not merely mild, but 
we are told beautiful, seems to an 
English ear or eye—we know not 
which, so let us say both—to be per- 
erage playing, as from an invisi- 

le Jews’ harp, the tune of Yankee 
Doodle. That any coarse or con- 
temptuous words should have dropt 
from any lips, in his presence, re- 
specting the character or claims of 
his country or countrymen, we, as 
polite persons, do very much regret 
—none such should ever have fallen 
from our lips in such companion- 
ship. But surely on meeting with 
outspoken sentiments or opinions 
somewhat derogatory to the digni- 
ties of the United States, Mr Griffin 
needed not to have been either great- 
ly surprised or distressed ; and might 
have been prepared, from all he had 
heard of us at home, to suffer such 
offences without any disturbance of 
temper. 

All Englishmen who have visited 
America encounter the same sort of 
treatment every hour ; but they sim- 
ply smile, chuckle, or crow, and are 
not impatient to take shipping for 
the chalk-cliffs at the first—nor yet 
the fiftieth insolent sneer—though 
filthified with the fumes of tobacco. 
The idea of John Bull’s always be- 
having prettily and mimly before Jo- 
nathan, cautious not to give offence, 
as if he were a boarding-school miss 
mincing matters through a delicate 
small mouth, is surely absurd; by 
his very name he is privileged to 
growl, nay, bellow; and our brethren 
across the water may be assured that 
he would not abuse them if he did 
not regard them, I guess, with pretty 
considerable respect. They are not 
Frenchmen, nor Italians, nor—we 
were going to say Germans—but 
bone of his bone, and blood of his 
blood ; they have made us haul down 
our flag more than once,and be —— 
to them; and so have we theirs, 
(Broke did so in ten minutes ;) and 
therefore, as we said before, we love 
and hate, and shake hands with and 
insult them ; heap hospitalities upon 
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their heads, well knowing that we 
shall be repaid in kind another day. 
On seeing them on board a packet at 
Liverpool, give them a blessing, and 
perhaps, as she leaves the mouth of 
the Mersey, pipe our eye, and iti our 
swollen throats gulp down a reli- 
gious farewell. 


* Boston is a pretty town, 
And so is Philadelphy ; 
You shall have a sugar plum, 
And I'll have one—myself—eh ?” 


The subject is a somewhat serious 
one, it is true, though we have cho- 
sen, as is our wont, to treat it some- 
what jocularly ; and perhaps ’tis the 
best way of preventing any bad 
blood between the nations. Let us 
be men, not children. In that cha- 
racter we have met in war—and af- 
ter sinking of ships and burning of 
towns, and defeats by sea and land 
given and received, but never on 
either side with loss of honour, why 
complain childishly of conversational 
incivilities in peace, it being well 
known to all the world that we are 
both great bears—all three—John, 
Jonathan, and Sandy—yet three such 
bears as could, if fighting on the 
same side, send to the devil in dou- 
ble quick time, mountains of wolves 
and wildernesses of monkeys. But 
Mr Griffin, though a high-spirited 
youth, was but a youth, and had 
mingled little with rough-and-ready 
full-grown men, with hair on their 
breasts, and fists like shoulders of 
mutton. Professor M‘Vickar had 
fifteen years more growth and 
strength of character than his ami- 
able friend, when he paid us a visit ; 
and the impressions he carried back 
with him to Columbia College, of 
which he is an ornament, we need 
not be ashamed of, as they are given 
above in that manly passage. We 
should like to see a book from his 
hands on us and our country; nor 
would any man or woman of sense 
in Britain take offence at that free- 
dom of speech with which it would 
be necessary for him to speak of the 
Isle Invincible. But though Mr Grif- 
fin’s first and last letters from our 
shore, shewed that he brought with 
him a somewhat jealous and suspi- 
cious temper of mind towards us, 
and carried away—sorry are we to 
say it—no very genial feelings to- 
wards the nation, yet, of our distin- 


gitished men whom he visited, he 
speaks with respéct and admiration, 
and he shews throughout, that no ati- 
nhoyance he may have suffered un- 
duly to ruffle his equanimity, damp- 
ed or disturbed the etithusiasm with 
which he worshipped genius and 
virtue. . 

He seems to have been happier in 
Edinburgh than in London ;—and 
here are pictures—and good ones— 
of some of our most illustrious Scot- 
tish worthies :— 


“In the first division of the inner 
court, you find seated daily, in the ecapa- 
eity of clerk, no less a personage than 
Sir Walter Scott, unquestionably and by 
universal suffrage the literary wonder of 
his ages He is a tall man, of Jarge but 
not well filled frame. His shoulders are 
remarkably sloping, giving an appearance 
of great longitude to his neck. He is 
very lame, the consequence of an acci- 
dent which occurred years ago. When 
he walks, one knee bends under him and 
turns inward, making his progress very 
slow, and painful to the spectator. His 
head, bald upon the crown; is considered 
a wonder, by phrenologists. It is certainly 
the highest above the ears I have ever 
seen; and if; as many allow who yet 
scout the science of phrenology, the front 
part of the cranium indicates the intellec- 
tual ability, as the hinder part does the 
animal tendencies of the individual, then 
the intellectual abilities of Sir Walter 
Scott must be marvellous indeed: a fact, 
however, for proof of which we need not 
resort to so questionable an authority. 
But if the head of this great man con- 
firms one of the principles of phrenology, 
his features utterly contradict all the con- 
clusions of asister science. True; the fore- 
head is capacious and finely formed, as 
far as you can see through the few grey 
locks combed down over it ; and the brow 
overhanging and strongly marked. But 
the eye is small, and generally dim; and 
the lower features of the countenance, at 
least when in a state of repose, bear no 
indications of the mighty spirit that 
dwells within. In court, he ordinarily 
appears as if asleep, or retired so far with- 
in himself that no thought or emotion dis- 
turbs the placidity of the exterior sur- 
face. Twice only, and I have watched 
his countenance for hours, have I there 
seen it illuminated with an expression in- 
dicative of his genius. On one occasion, 
his eye was turned on one of thie specta- 
tors, and his countenance involuntarily 
decame 80 quizzically humorous, that I 
really could not help laughing, and think~ 
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ing to myself that he had recognised the 
original of his own Saddletree. On an- 
other occasion, his features were fixed 
in an attitude of concentrated woe, more 
eloquent than I should have thought 
them capable of assuming. His soul 
seemed to have escaped to the pastures of 
St Leonard’s, or the precincts of the 
Grassmarket, or to be wandering far 
away amid the groves of Ravenswood, 
or dwelling in the retirement of Cumnor. 
Such is an outline of the personal appear- 
‘ance of that extraordinary man, who has 
created a new era in literature; who has 
communicated the charm of classic asso- 
ciation to every name and place which he 
has touched ; who is the boast of Scot- 
land, the glory of Great Britain, an ho- 
nour and an ornament of human nature. 
Such, I should rather say, is an outline of 
his appearance in the reverie and abstrac- 
tion of his quiet station in court. For, 
in conversation, his countenance bright- 
ens with intelligence, and overflows with 
goodness. You forget what you lately 
thought his torpid and unmeaning fea- 
tures ; you forget yourself and the world ; 
you only remember that you are in the 
presence, and are listening to the accents, 
of the greatest of living men. 
** Another object of perhaps equal in- 
terest in the Scottish courts, is Mr Jef- 
frey. He is now Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, ostensibly, and really, too, the 
head of the Scottish bar. He is a small 
man, remarkably light and active in all 
his motions. The most marked peculiar- 
ity of his countenance, is a large, dark, 
and rather prominent eye, full of activity 
and fire. In his voice there is a charm 
_but rarely to be met with. Deep, rich, 
and mellow, its bland and varied tones 
of themselves communicate pleasure to 
the ear. Periods of the utmost elegance 
fall spontaneous from his lips. Without 
effort, his imagination clothes his thoughts 
in images the most apt, the most illustra- 
tive, the most poetical, according to the 
subject of discussion. His knowledge 
seems universal. He has a quickness of 
mind, and I have seen it illustrated on 
more than one occasion, that flies to a 
conclusion over the heads of ordinary 
mortals, and astonishes them, not only by 
the rapidity of its movement, but by the 
directness of its course, and the infallibi- 
lity of its aim. I can now imagine, what 
was before a problem, how he contrives, 
amid a multitude of professional engage- 
ments, that would of themselves oppress 
almost any other man, to write so much, 
as for a long time he has been known to 
do, on merely literary subjects. It is no 
effort to him to write extempore. Since 
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his elevation to the place of Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, some six months 
since, I believe, he has withdrawn from 
the editorship of the Edinburgh Review, 
though it is said to have yielded him 


fifteen hundred pounds a-year. He isa 
gentleman of the old school, and possesses 
a cordial courtesy of manners, which puts 
one at one’s ease with him, notwithstand- 
ing the consciousness of his eminent ta- 
lents and distinguished reputation. His 
conversation is the most delightful that I 
have ever heard. He resides, in summer, 
at a charming retreat, called Craigcrook, 
about three miles from Edinburgh, near 
the Queensferry road ; where, surrounded 
with books and friends, and the’most de- 
lightful scenery, he cultivates the muses. 
No one can visit him there, without be- 
ing vividly reminded of Cicero, and the 
occupations and inmates of Tusculum. 

“ T have seen Mrs Grant of Laggan. 
That remarkable lady is one of the lite- 
rary boasts of Edinburgh ; familiar with 
all the men of letters, and universally re- 
spected. She was the daughter of a bar- 
rack-master in the British army, and was 
in the United States at the age of thir- 
teen, in company with her father, during 
the revolutionary war. She afterwards 
married a clergyman, who became a thi- 
nister of Laggan, a small place some- 
where, I believe, in the Highlands, from 
which she continues to derive her dis- 
tinctive appellation. From these small 
beginnings she has raised herself by her 
talents and her virtues to high literary 
eminence, and an intimate and equal in- 
tercourse with people of the greatest rank 
and fortune. She is the author, as you 
doubtless know, of Letters from the 
Highlands, and Memoirs of an Ameri- 
can Lady. She has lost nine children, 
all ef whom died after they were grown 
up, and has but one surviving. She is 
herself a venerable ruin. She is so lame 
as to be obliged to walk with crutches ; 
and even with their assistance, her mo- 
tions are slow and languid. Still, she is 
not only resigned, but cheerful ; her con- 
fidence in Divine goodness has never fail- 
ed. Ithink I shall never forget that 
venerable countenance, so marked by suf- 
fering, and yet so tranquil ; so indicative, 
at once, both of goodness and of greatness, 
Her broad and noble forehead above all, 
relieved by the parted grey hair, exceeds 
in interest any feature of youthful beauty 
which it has yet been my fortune to be- 
hold. Her conversation is original and 
characteristic ; frank, yet far from rude; 
replete at once with amusement and in- 
struction. She frequently, among friends, 
claims the privilege of age to speak, what 
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she calls the truth; what every one in- 
deed must acknowledge to be such, in its 
wisest and most attractive form. 

** One of the most remarkable days of 
my life, to be marked, as old Horace says, 
with a white stone, or bean, I really for- 
get which, was the one on which I saw 
Mackenzie, ‘ The Man of Feeling.’ I 
found him just returned from a drive, 
and seated, musing, in his study ; a tall 
figure, wasted by age, with a venerable 
countenance, whose mild, beneficent ex- 
pression, age seems only to have height- 
ened. I never saw a form and face so 
instinct with goodness, so attractive of 
affection. The tenderness poured forth 
in his works, seems diffused around his 
person ; and I defy any man that has a 
soul, to admire the former more than he 
shall feel inclined at once to love the lat- 
ter. He received me with an air almost 
paternal, and broke at once into an ani- 
mated conversation. It was then that 
his eye glowed with a fire which I had 
not anticipated, but which you may see 
sometimes exhibited in his portraits. He 
spoke of the Continent at once with the 
fond recollection of age, and the ardent 
animation of youth. I thought of Julia 
de Roubigné, but did not venture to re- 
mind him of the scenes where his own 
story is laid. Out of compliment to me, 
he alluded to my own country, saying, 
that there was a manifest bond between 
Great Britain and America, both by na- 
ture and self-interest ; and that for his 
own part he had always been an advocate 
for conciliation and friendship. He ad- 
mired the elastic and enterprising spirit 
of my countrymen. I confess, I felt the 
prouder for his praise; though, in sucha 
case, my pride would reject the praises of 
most men. I should have been delighted 
to draw him into a conversation relating 
to the olden times, to the distinguished 
companions of his more youthful days ; 
a subject on which, it is said, he loves to 
expatiate, and sometimes expatiates to the 
delight of every auditor. Who, indeed, 
would not expect so much from the friend 
and companion of Johnson and Gold- 
smith, the living patriarch of letters? 
This pleasure, however, I was obliged to 
forego, as I could presume neither to lead 
nor to fatigue him. After some further 
conversation, therefore, on Scottish sce- 
nery, and the direction of my tour, I 
withdrew.” 

He then gives a brief account of 
some modes and habits of ours, not 
without interest to him, because, he 
says, different from those in his own 
country :— 


* The houses at Edinburgh are much 
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better fitted for the reception of company 
than our own; though it puzzles me to 
imagine how sleeping accommodations are 
found for a large family, where so much 
room is occupied for other purposes. The 
drawing-room is always on the second 
story, and occupies the whole front or 
depth of the house. Adjoining is a small 
parlour, closed by a folding door, or left 
entirely open, and constituting a part of 
the drawing-room. The dining-room is 
always below, and the library beside it. 
The furniture is much plainer than ours, 
but far more tasteful. No flaring mir- 
rors or gilt pier-tables are to be seen ; the 
most striking objects are an ottoman in 
middle of the room, and a chandelier 
above it. As few as possible of those 
awkward articles, called chairs, are ad- 
mitted; their place is supplied by sofas, 
and in some instances by cushioned benches 
placed along the recesses of the windows. 
The dining-room is always very plain. 
The dresses of the ladies are remarkably 
simple. I have seen the daughter of a 
baronet dressed in something that looked 
very much like calico, at a large music 
party at home. The gentlemen—were 
one of our exquisites dropped down among 
them, he would think himself in a cleri- 
cal conclave, and might himself be re- 
garded as an ape newly caught, of some 
unkown species. The finest gentlemen 
in fact, in point of dress, are the servants, 
with their gay liveries, velvet small- 
clothes, and white silk stockings. The 
mode of introduction at these parties is 
peculiarly convenient. A servant re- 
ceives your name at the door, and trans- 
mits it through an ascending file of some 
half dozen of his fellows, to the entrance 
of the drawing-room ; there it is audibly 
pronounced, attracting at once the atten- 
tion of the master and the mistress of the 
house. This proclamation of your name 
does not, it is true, entitle you to address 
an individual without a special introduc- 
tion ; yet to a stranger it saves the awk- 
wardness of a long search for his inviters, 
whom perhaps he may not even person~ 
ally know. The conversation among 
both ladies and gentlemen, is of a far 
more literary cast, I am sorry to say, than 
with us. Without being downright blue 
or pedantic, it is sensible and instructive ; 
without marching always upon stilts, it 
yet manages to get over the mud of scan- 
dal, and the dust of frivolity, without 
soiling a shoe. 

“ On a pleasant day, the promenades 
of Edinburgh present an animated and 
pleasing scene. Yet I have seen a much 


more brilliant display in our own Broad- 
way. Not that I mean to prefer the lat- 
ter. The Scotch ladies dress with good 
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sense and good taste, warmly as becomes 
the season, and plainly and in dark co- 
lours, as becomes the place. Many a 
time, in my own country, I have been 
compelled to anticipate cold and con- 
sumption from the sight of a silk slipper. 
Many a time have I trembled for the 
fate of a gauze, jostled by some rude por- 
ter. Many a time have I been grieved 
by seeing garments of the most delicate 
hues visited, alas, too roughly, by the 
winds of heaven, with a plentiful sprink- 
ling of dust. And all these emotions 
have been excited by the very course 
adopted, I suppose, (unless people dress 
to please themselves,).to fascinate me, 
and all the world. But if to the Scotch 
ladies I am obliged to assign the palm of 
dress, what satisfaction do I find in claim- 
ing for my own fair countrywomen the 
golden prize of beauty? Since, then, 
they stand less in need of the foreign aid 
of ornament, why will they not submit, 
in this single instance, to the warning 
voice of prudence, and the dictates of a 
juster though severer taste? Health, far 
more than ornament, is the soul of beau- 
ty. 

“ The weather has been just cold 
enough to freeze over Duddingston Loch, 
and make it capable of bearing. Such an 
occasion is eagerly embraced, not only by 
the boys and youth, but by men of ad- 
vanced age and dignified character. Mr 
Jeffrey* isa distinguished member of the 
skating club, and Principal Baird has 
attained a high reputation as a curler. 
The ladies swarm to witness the exhibi- 
tion, and the whole scene is more gay and 
animated than any of which we have an 
idea, accustomed, as we are, to the exer- 
cise of skating, and the more frequent op- 
portunities of using it. By the by, it is 
a marked distinction between the man- 
ners of our country and this, that sports, 
which with us are abandoned on leaving 
school, or at farthest on quitting college, 
are here persisted in with increasing ar- 
dour, to the very verge of old age. The 
active games of golf, skating, curling, &c. 
have the same attractions for the man of 
fifty, as they had for the boy of ten. 

“ Yet cheerful as is the spirit which 
this cireumstance would seem to indicate, 
the Christmas holidays are not kept here 
with any show of festivity. Except in 
the Episcopal chapels, there are no reli- 
gious services on either Christmas or 
New Year’s day. On both days the shops 
areall open ; and the Scottish tradesman 
is more occupied in getting in his bills, 
than in reflecting on the glories of his 
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One singular exception, 
-however, to this general rule, is presented 


coming dinner. 


on New Year’s eve. On this occasion, 
the ancient Saturnalia seem to be revived. 
The streets are filled with groups of per- 
sons bearing in triumph a bottle anda 
glass; or, still more frequently, a kettle 
of hot punch, who insist on your shaking 
their greasy palms, and drinking to their 
future happiness. ‘These worthy person- 
ages also claim, as matter of prescription 
transmitted from their ancestors, the right 
of kissing every female who appears in 
the streets after twelve o’clock, whether 
it be a lady in her chair or carriage, un- 
luckily detained beyond the witching 
hour, or a merry maid-servant who has 
stolen forth intent upon securing at least 
her share of frolic and of kisses. Various 
other pranks do they enact with impuni- 
ty, to the great disturbance of the public 
sleep. 

* T would with great satisfaction re- 
main at Edinburgh the whole winter, 
instead of goingto London. ‘The Scotch 
are the kindest, the most hospitable, and 
most agreeable people in the world. To 
give you an instance of their hospitality: 
I think I mentioned to you that I had 
met, on the summit of Mount Righi, a 
young Russian nobleman called De Vi- 
conline, who urged me very earnestly to 
go back with him to Russia, whither he 
was returning in the winter. The other 
day, whom should I encounter, in a read- 
ing-room to which I had gone to look 
over some American papers, but my 
young Russian. I had completely for- 
gotten his features, as we had passed on- 
ly a day or two together ; but fortunately 
recollected him the moment he mentioned 
the Righi. He told me, that, after lea- 
ving me, he met with some Scotchmen, 
who diverted him from his intention of 
returning home, by setting forth the 
beauties of Edinburgh, and the excellen- 
cies of its University. Accordingly, he 
descended the Rhine in their company, 
and came to Scotland, passing weeks 
among their relations in Ayrshire, and 
among the Western Highlands. He is 
now residing with one of them at his 
country-seat, about five miles from Edin- 
burgh, and attends the chymical and me- 
taphysical lectures at the University. He 
is, it is true, a most accomplished person, 
and a nobleman—facts which may in part 
account for the extraordinary hospitality 
shewn him. But Scottish hospitality, 
in all its kind and soothing influences, is 
extended also to the stranger who claims 
neither high birth nor eminent accom- 
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plishments. I shall leave Edinburgh 
with impressions on my mind and heart 
which nothing but the cold hand of death 
can ever obliterate,” 


Mr Griffin returned to America in 
April 1830; and within a week of 
his arrival, was appointed to deliver 
a course of lectures on literature in 
Columbia College, in consequence 
of the illness of his biographer. Du- 
ring the months of May and June, 
they were prepared, written out, and 
delivered; and a considerable part 
of them are published in these vo- 
Jumes. And we agree with Profes- 
sor M‘Vickar, that when it is consi- 
dered that it was a voluntary service, 
taken up without premeditation, on 
the very moment of return, carried 
on without aid, and completed in 
the midst of all the interruptions in- 
cident to such a period of congratu- 
lation, it may be said, without exag- 
geration, that they remain a noble 
monument of promptitude, diligence, 
and knowledge, and afford a rich 
sample of what might have been ef- 
fected by him had life been spared. 


** For the task itself Mr Griffin was 
well fitted, both by nature and education ; 
since, to great natural delicacy of taste 
was added a familiar acquaintance with 
the best models of both aricient and mo- 
dern times. His classical education had 
been thorough, so far as that term may 
be applied to American scholarship. He 
was also intimately acquainted with the 
languages and literature of Italy and 
France, and deeply read in that of his 
own tongue. His recent tour had not 
only extended his knowledge, and still 
farther cultivated his taste, but produced 
somewhat of its usual influence in raising 
criticism into a science. The Italian lan- 
guage had been one of his early acquisi- 
tions ; he was engaged in its study with 
his lamented sister, when death made 
him a solitary student. His instructor, 
( Professor Da Ponte) speaks of him as ha- 
ving evinced a singular aptitude in its 
acquisition, and great diligence and judg- 
ment in the perusal of its authors. With 
the French he was equally familiar. Ac- 
cording to the statement of one of the 
most accomplished of our French scho- 
lars, (the Rev. A. Verren,) he spoke the 
language, upon his return from Europe, 
with such purity, that Mr Verren looked 
forward with confidence to his occasional 
aid in the supply of his pulpit in that 
tongue. His course embraced Roman 
and Italian literature, together with that 


of England, down to the writers of the 
reign of Charles II.” 


But the close of his career was at 
hand. Released from his college 
labours, Edmund paid a visit to a 
younger brother in the western part 
of the state of Massachusetts, one 
whom he had not seen since his re- 
turn, whom he had left, two years 
before, a thoughtless, perhaps world- 
ly youth, but found now a devoted 
zealous enquirer after Christian, 
truth, abandoning the fair prospects 
of worldly advancement which had 
begun to open to him, and retiring 
to solitude and study, with a view to 
devote himself to the work of the 
ministry. With that beloved bro- 
ther he returned to New York, and 
with him spent the few remainin 
days of his life. They were passe 
in such delightful and improving 
intercourse, that the survivor loves 
to look back upon them as a period 
when brotherly affection was sancti- 
fied by the common bond of deep- 
felt religion, and made more tender 
by the feelings of long separation. 
The news of the happy change on 
his brother’s feelings had reached 
Edmund in Europe, and the follow- 
ing is an extract from one of his ear- 
liest letters after his arrival :— 


** One of my most eager longings, oa my 
voyage home, was to have an opportunity 
of conversing freely with you on the 
happy change which you have recently 
experienced; a change which concerns 
not merely temporal, or transitory inte- 
rest, but which secures, I trust, your 
eternal happiness, I have wished to see 
you accomplished, literary, rich; but 
God has given you brighter ornaments, 
a more precious wisdom, and more en- 
during riches. I purchased for you, at 
Geneva, a very pretty breastpin. At 
present I shall not tender it to your ac- 
ceptance, but shall retain for you a Bible 
purchased for my own use, and which 
includes, under the same cover, (no un- 
meet companion,) the Common Prayer- 
book of the Church of England. I shall 
send it by the first opportunity that oc- 
curs, and beg that you will make the 
Bible, at present, the sole object of reli- 
gious study. Have nothing to do, as 
yet, with theology. It is enough for the 
present, that the Bible convinces you of 
the heinousness of sins committed by 
yourself, and points out the only remedy, 
the atoning blood of the Lamb of God; 
that the Bible assures you of your own 
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inability to turn to God, and to preserve 
your peace with him, and directs you to 
the only efficient aid in the assisting and 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, 
to be sought by prayer, meditation, and 
the attentive perusal of the will of God. 
It is enough, that as the Bible threatens, 
so also it promises ; as it pierces, so also 
it heals ; that it has brought life and im- 
mortality to light, and has assured a par- 
ticipation in those glorious privileges, to 
all who humbly and perseveringly seek 
after them. With the explanation of 
minor difficulties, you have at present no 
concern ; they are but as motes in the 
sunbeam ; they cannot interrupt the pas- 
sage of the light.” 


One afternoon, the two brothers 
crossed the river to Hoboken, in or- 
der that, in the retirement of that ru- 
ral spot, they might wander and talk 
with greater freedom. On the morn- 
ing of the same day, Edmund had 
passed some hours with his friend, 
the Jay Professor of Languages in 
the college, planning, among other 
schemes of literary labour, to devote 
the leisure of his vacation to Ger- 
man literature. Full of life and 
health, and all its energy of useful- 
ness and self-improvement, no la- 
bour, says his biographer, seemed 
too great for him, no attainments be- 
yond his grasp; insomuch that one 
of his friends, upon his departure, 
gave vent to that mingled feeling of 
admiration and fear which is so na- 
turally inspired by an over-prosper- 
ous good fortune, and which, on this 
occasion, seemed like a presenti- 
ment of evil. So natural, continues 
Professor M‘Vickar, in a fine strain, 
is this en of the near ap- 
proach of sudden misfortune in the 
midst of great prosperity, as to have 
inspired the ancient heathen with the 
belief that some deity was jealous of 
man. Christianity has taught us the 
wiser lesson, that it is appointed to 
teach us the vanity of the world. 

In the course of their walk, the 
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younger brother was relating to Ed- 
mund a death-bed scene which a few 
weeks before he had witnessed ; and 
he now describes him as riveted to 
the spot in mute attention, every fea- 
ture fixed, every faculty of the mind 
absorbed, and for minutes after the 
tale was ended, apparently lost in 
thought, as if some secret voice had 
whispered to him, “ Be thou also 
ready.” Before they reached home, 
the fatal disease (inflammation) had 
attacked him. This was on Satur- 
day; and on the Tuesday following 
(August 31, 1830) he expired. The 
Rev. Dr Lyell, who was with him at 
the last, says—*“ that he had seen 
deaths more triumphant, but never 
one so calm and tranquil.’”’ The de- 
tails of his sufferings and resignation 
are given very simply and affecting- 
ly; and Professor M‘Vickar, who 
has done himself infinite honour by 
his part in this publication, among 
other fine reflections on the death of 
his friend, says beautifully, that “he 
trusts this fair portraiture of youth 
well employed, will lead some of 
those who are following in the path 
of life to form themselves upon its 
model; that by it some will be 
roused to diligence, from witness- 
ing what diligence can accomplish; 
some be saved from vice, by behold- 
ing the beauty of innocence ; some 
be led to religion, by seeing it united 
with taste and accomplishments; 
some be weaned from their preju- 
dices against a church to which such 
an enquirer was freely led; some 
child be won to filial obedience; 
some brother to fraternal love, by 
the pleasing picture exhibited of 
domestic attachment; and all who 
read it be impressed with the wis- 
dom of being prepared for an event 
against which no sufficient barrier 
was found in youth, health, know- 
ledge, virtue, or all the fond anticipa- 
tions which human affection builds 
upon them.” 
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CHRISTOPHER AT THE LAKEs, 


of « Firegut SECOND. 
Davttcnr has dissolved our dream; glad tree’s heart. God bless thy 


and we have fallen to earth from 
heaven. Sue was ours at last; and, 
as we folded to our bosom our faint- 
ing bride, in her nuptial dress, tall, 
slender, and white as a lily leaning 
on a rose, her balmy breath blended 
with our being, that feltas if both flow- 
ers were immortal in the embrace of 
love. Not so blest was Adam the 
hour Eve arose, in her dewy prime, 
among the bowers of Paradise. But 
the divine agony has shivered our 
soul out of sleep, and we have awoke 
—an old bachelor. Yes—we did in- 
deed dream that we were married 
to an angel. No name had she—no 
parents—no birthplace—but there 
she stood—there she sank into our 
arms—an anonymous alien from 
some celestial clime—and we knew 
that she was Beauty. “ Christo- 
pher! my adored Christopher! I 
am thine for ever!” When crash to 
some cat,we shrewdly suspect, went 
some crockery in the kitchen below 
our cubiculum, and the Vision left 
in our hold only a Jong lank bolster, 
the parent apparently of twin-pil- 
lows, that in our ecstasy had been 
sent a-packing across the floor! 

Perhaps it is, on the whole, just as 
well. ._We should have soon sicken- 
ed of Beauty, and sighed for SuBLt- 
mity ; like Solomon, on high places, 
worshipping idols. We were not 
born to be a Benedick. ’Tis fitting 
we should be the last of our race. 
For, humbly be it spoken, what son 
could succeed such a sire, nor seem 
to be but ashadow! Let our Family, 
then, on our demise, be extinct—our 
Fame immortal—our Light shine for 
ever, like a Pharos over the night- 
sea of Time! 

But where the deuce are we—in 
Edinburgh, London, Paris, Vienna, 
Constantinople, or Jerusalem? In 
the little wayside Inn beneath its 
sycamore in SeatawaitE! Through 
the “half-uncurtained window” 

leams the glorious greenness of that 
eafy Tent. On the honey dew are al- 
ready feasting many million dawn- 
delighting bees, invisible in the mur- 
mur that seems to come from the 


bonnie white breastie, thou most 
Christian creature of all birds, save 
and except the Robin, looking out 
with thy pretty head awry, from thy 
“ procreant cradle,” in the window- 
corner below the cornice, which from 
far-off climes thou annually revisit- 
est true as the spring. Thy song is 
but a twitter, sweet swallow! yet 
to our heart awakening as nightin- 
gale’s thick-warbled hymns. But 
thou hast leaped away out into the 
morning, and art bathing thy wings 
now in the dews from many a flower- 
ing shrub steaming odourous to that 
bright blue sky. That “ cock’s shrill 
clarion” is awakening the village. 
The slow-rising cows are beginning 
to low in the pastures; and what 
curious cry is that, as if from some 
complaining child? ’Tis a nannie- 
goat bleating her kids along the cliff. 
But all the air is singing and ringing 
now, one wide universal aviary 
where all wings are free. We must 
be up and doing ; but let us not for- 
get to slip on our breeches; though 
in a few minutes we must let them 
off again—for we must have a plunge 
in the Black-pool, out of which we 
shall emerge as red as a lobster. 

A commodious bath—only two 
fields from the Inn. The grass must 
have been growing during the night, 
for it is tickling our bare ankles ; and 
sure of all coolness, none so re- 
freshing to the frame as that which 
follows one’s foot-prints on meadow 
aglitter with morning dews. What 
a rich promise of nuts! The hazels 
are in their full beauty now; and 
almost as fragrant as the birches 
themselves, while putting forth what 
we might almost venture to call blos- 
soms. No diver like a water-ousel. 
But what is the meaning of this? 
The Black-pool dry ! Drawn off per- 
haps to irrigate these low-lying hay- 


fields, which prefer the moisture that 
falls down direct in sunny showers 
from heaven. No. ’Tis an optical de- 
ception played off on us by the Gr- 
nius Loci. He has changed the wa- 
ter into seeming air 


To touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod,” 
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but a shadow—'tis ahawk’s—crosses 
the abyss—and lo ! again visible the 
deepest linn of the Duddon. Here it 
goes—head over heels—like a tumb- 
ler-pigeon. 

Like the effect of the enunciation of 
the Reform Bill on poor Mr John 
Smith, we declare it has “ quite taken 
away ourbreath.” Our hair, however, 
is not standing on end, like that of Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge—but the reverse 
—and our head is as sleek as that of 
a Methodist minister. One minute 
of a morning plunge-bath in the 
Black-pool is sufficient to string up 
the carcass of Christopher into a 
well-toned fiddle. We could kick a 
Cockney—fell a Stot. Don’t be 
alarmed, my pretty girl—but pass on 
with a blush to the cow-milking; 
and we shall be with you ere you 
have wet your pail. Confound that 
flannel shirt—it is personating a 
strait waistcoat—and with our 
arms pinioned in this fashion, we 
must look like a lunatic escaped 
from an Asylum. *Tis lucky it is 
not linen; but now we are busked, 
or, in other words, have re-entered 
into our breeches, and though not 
exactly fit to appear in church or 
market, yet at four o’clock of a sum- 
mer morning, in a meadow, bound- 
ed on the east by the river Duddon, 
and on the west by the village of 
Seathwaite, our apparel, though scant, 
is respectable, and preserves, now 
that it has been got fairly on, the 
strictest decency ; so let us keep our 
tryst below the hawthorn, though 
made hurriedly to Cicey as she pass- 
ed, and, hanging over her as she 
“ does her spiriting gently,” con- 
trive, if possible, to keep the milch- 
kine from whisking the tuft of their 
tails into her rosy countenance. So 
busy is the industrious creature, that 
she is not aware of our approach. 
So we fold our hands sud euks across 
her eyes, and while we feel the blush 
beneath the bandage, snatching a 
kiss, ask the startled maiden to tell 
the name of the ravisher. Half- 
frightened, half-ashamed, and wholly 
not displeased, the innocent nymph 

iggles, “ Mr North! Mr North!” 

y and by, she holds up the pail to 
our lips—we the while stooping our 
anointed head, and drinking deep 
down through the froth into the 
more solid liquid, wish her with our 
twinkling eyes a long life anda good 


husband, to which pious prayer a 
downcast look, enlivened by a dimple 
on the cheek of the cunning clerke, 
seems to breathe fervently “ Amen!” 

This little love adventure over, 
we re-march to the inn as mighty as 
Amadis de Gaul. All the people of 
the house are up and stirring, and 
eke Jonathan; but those two laz 
young fellows, the oldest of them 
not fifty, are still snoring like owlets 
in a barn, and we must tweak their 
nebs. What a couple of unmeaning 
faces! The mouth to the right has 
manifestly the advantage in size—but 
the nose on the left is the master. 
Like the Shepherd, they are both, 
we declare, sleeping without shirts! 
and have kicked, in the sultriness, 
sheets and blankets over the foot of 
their beds. Our hands fall very op- 
portunely on these two water-jugs. 
There, gentlemen, “ ar’n’t these two 
very pretty cascades ?”—* Fire! 
fire! fire! murder! murder! mur- 
der!” Why, you fools, what con- 
fusion in the elements! But on 
with your clothes, my lads, for the 
eggs are in the pan—the bread is 
baked—the butter churned—the 
breakfast will be getting impatient; 
and, as we have a stiff walk, we wish 
to have a long day before us; so in 
half-an-hour we must be off, to the 
tune of “owre the hills and far 
awa’ |” 

It was not our intention, originally, 
to breakfast so soon after supper; 
but simply to take a whet, and to 
look forwards to that meal at the 
Woolpack in Eskdale. But we find 
it difficult to desert the diet, which 
has grown upon our hands into a re- 
gular repast. ’Tis but a new edition 
—with additions—of the same poem. 
We are more remarkable for a steady 
than a voracious appetite. We play 
a sure, rather than a dashing game, 
at whist. To see us set to work, you 
would think we were not hungry; 
so composed are all our motions; 
and so leisurely the openings and 
the shuttings of our mouth. But 
erelong you begin to suspect that it 
is likely to prove something serious ; 
for people are repeatedly calling for 
bread, and eyeing us as the cause of 
the unaccountable disappearance of 
the staff of life. Our plate seems 
never empty, and never full; yet ’tis 
not the same, but a different muffin. 
The eggs, inour immediate vicinity, 
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as if hy legerdemain, become egg 
shells; and though our fondness for 
that relish is notorious, nobody ever 
saw us helping ourselves to more 
ham. That we are not idle is felt ; 
yet we have the air of a man retired 
from business, rather than of one ac- 
tively engaged at victuals. It is one 
of our peculiarities—one of our cha- 
racteristics—that the more we eat, 
(except when we happen to be sick- 
ly, and then we are ravenous from 
the first,) the sharper grows our ap- 
petite, up to the highest pinnacle ; 
and, which we believe is also rather 
unusual, from that culminating point 
our stomach may be said to decline, 
almost as imperceptibly to the na- 
ked eye as the sun westering from the 
meridian. In all this there is fine 
philosophical keeping ; and the com- 
mon run of mankind, who devour by 
fits and starts, “ wonder, and of their 
wondering find no end,” on seeing 
us pursuing our calm career, with- 
out one symptom of fatigue or reple- 
tion, when they have got to the full 
length of their tether, and feel, per- 
haps, as if about to burst. The close 
of their meal seems sometimes as if 
it were coeval with the commence- 
ment of ours; yet we started toge- 
ther instantly after grace, and by and 
by, if they have not left the table, 
they will hear us ask a blessing like 
a bishop. 

In walking through a country, we 
seldom refuse a lift. Cart, waggon, 
car, cab, shandrydan, gig, post-shay, 
coach, or omnibus—horse, mule, or 
donkey—we avail ourselves of in 
our progress through life—and this 
it is to be pedestrians, The land- 
lord is going into Eskdale, we find, 
for a load of hay, his winter store 
being ate out; so with him we shall 
take a hurl to the house of our old 
friend Vickars. You two can find 
your way, with Jonathan, over the 
mountain, to the Woolpack, by 
Birker Force. There we shall lunch. 
Remember, Jonathan, that you have 
charge of the fowls. Let them not 
out of the wallet till we meet again 
—and we had better carry the flask. 
Go up the Duddon about a mile of 
Mek Ang and as soon as they are 
fairly done, which you will know by 
a wild scattering of rocks, central 
among the shiver one cliff like a 
crushed cathedral, eyes left, and 
you will see what looks like the de- 
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serted bed of a dead river. A long 
narrow glen, one of the greenest 
you ever saw all your days, will lead 
you into the heart of the hills. You 
will see no more houses, but at its 
head a sheepfold. You then go 
right over the mountain, edging 
westwards; and come down on a 
wide, flat, rushy moor, beloved by 
curlews, and in its plashy precincts 
the wild-ducks breed. Cross it as 
the crow flies, and you will observe 
on the hill beyond the remains of a 
birch wood, and one of the most 
beautiful hollies that ever brightened 
solitude. Keep that glittering giant 
on your right, and in half a mile or 
80, you will look down from a height, 
inexplicably crowned with a heap of 
stones like a cairn—perhaps it covers 
the bones of some ancient king—on 
three glens, that will be floating—we 
answer for them—in the haze of a 
soft dim blue aerial light. The huge 
mountain, along whose shoulder you 
are now crawling like so many lice, 
is Birker; and you can be at no loss 
to know down which of the three 
glens flows the stream that falls 
thunderously over the cliffs near the 
head of Eskdale, in shape of that 
famous Force. 

We are tempted to go with you, 
boys, so vivid is the scene you are 
about to visit in our imagination. 
The birthplace of the stream is ina 
fairy ring of greensward among the 
brackens, where perpetually are ly- 
ing a few sheep. Its source is a 
spring—a well on which float some 
water-cresses, which have the plea- 
santest wild taste that ever refresh- 
ed pilgrim’s palate; and playing for 
a while at hide-and-seek among the 
knolls, it becomes, erelong, first a 
runlet, then a rill, and then a beck, 
“ making sweet music with the ena- 
melled stones;” here and there a 
pool reflecting, with its two trees, 
the one in air, and the other in wa- 
ter, the one whispering as the other 
fades. But bolder now in all its 
character, it rushes on exultingly 
towards that awful chasm; and in 
the hush you hear a hollow noise, 
which, for a while at first, you 
scarcely think is of a cataract.. You 
see spray, and hear hawks, and know 
that you are descending upon Brrk- 
ER Force. There it foams sheer over 
a perpendicular precipice, as high as 
you choose; and all the beck below 
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it is a continuous series of water- 
falls, till hazel-hid it joins the more 
quiet river that winds its shining way 
along the silvan Eskdale. 

But the chasm is a dismal prison in 
which the Force, like a madman, is 
raging with his chains. Dismal ! Why 
that sun-burst has changed the gloom 
into glory, and the Force is joyful as 
a bridegroom on his wedding-day. 
A moment ago and the cliffs were 
pitch-black, but now they are bright 
as with rainbows. How got the wild 
flowers up yonder among the mosses 
and lichens, and how dare they smile 
so along the loose-hanging ledges of 
the rocks ? God—and God only 
knows. The dreadful grows the 
beautiful—there is no anger in the 
torrent’s voice—in the very thunder 
there is love. The caldron breathes 
up its mist to freshen the face of the 
precipice, and in the sparkling mois- 
ture the green’d trees rejoice. Trees ! 
aye—trees grotesque in their gran- 
deur, high aloft, shot athwart the 
chasm, and some dead of old age, 
and overgrown with fearless para- 
sites that let drop their drapery in 
floating festoous, that to and fro are 
waving, as on a sudden from dif- 
ferent airts the hill-breezes blow. 
Gazing down the chasm thus filled, 
you find, with a profusion of the 
loveliest things in nature,where you 
had expected to find, and at first had 
seen, but a savage sternness and 
sterility, your eyes are carried away 
on into the distance; and through 
those screens, as if set in a frame, 
what a glorious picture! All sky 
and mountains. Too simple, per- 
haps, for art to transfer with fine 
effect to the canvass, but, as it hangs 
there,sublime. We called the scene 
immediately below, the “ silvan” 
Eskdale, and rightly ; for, from Dale- 
garth Hall, and indeed far below, all 
the way upto the Roman station at the 
foot of Hardknot, it used to be said 
of old, and may be said so still, that 
a squirrel could make his way with- 
out touching the ground. You see 
no groves now; only sweet sprink- 
lings of native trees; and they are 
dropt but rarely, as the vale gets 
overshadowed towards its head, 
which, could you but see it, you 
would swear was most magnificent. 
But you must dream it below the 
blue gloom, where the “ raven gam- 





bols like a dancing skiff.” That 
vastness is Sca-Fell, the mightiest 
mountain in England. But transpa- 
rent as is the air, and distinct the 
outline of earth in heaven, you must 
not suppose that is hissummit. You 
cannot see the Pikes. Some moun- 
tains at all times seem to be aspiring 
to reach the Empyrean 3; andin their 
proud—their vain ambition, they but 
expose their littleness; but he, in 
his calm, contented magnitude, like 
a truly great man, is felt to be, with- 
out effort, and unconsciously, su- 
blime. The cloud-palaces, in all 
their grandeur, love to hang and 
hover over hishead. Dear his inac- 
cessible cliffs to the clear blue sky. 
There only, once no unfrequent bird, 
abide the old eagles. But to see the 
mountain king in his serenest state, 
you must be in a boat on Wastwater 
by midnight, when he is crested by 
the silver moon surmounting a dia- 
dem of stars. 

Farewell for a few hours, gents.; 
“ we shall meet again at Philip- 
pi,” i. e. Woolpack, on condition of 
your not previously breaking your 
necks on your way out of that chasm. 
It might not be amiss, perhaps, to 
provi e yourselves with ropes; yet, 
in extremity, you can find egress by 
going over with the waterfall. 

This cart is like an easy chair. Yet 
judging from these stones and ruts, 
this road, in a common vehicle, 
would be a rough one—there—that 
was an exhilarating dunsh—we are 
not without hopes yet of being occa- 
sionally upset. But the axletree be- 
ing of native ash, is accustomed to 
such ups-and-downs, and on their 
well-greased navels whirl the wheels 
like those of the car of Phebus. 

Is this what is called in this coun- 
ty the high-road ? Oh—what Mr 
Moore calls one of the cross-roads 
of Fame. In our poor judgment, ’tis 
the channel of a mountain-river. The 
usual occupant is luckily from home 
in this dry weather, but we shall be 
in a taking, if a water-spout sends 
down the old gentleman. Nay! my 
good sir! you will never attempt that 
—you perceive there is no bridge? 
Well—the cart seems to be wood 
—but is iron—what the horse is 
made of we cannot conjecture. Give 
Us the reins—for the Devil knows 
how to drive. There! look at Us 
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ONE-IN-HAND, Victorious over a wa- 
ter-course that would laugh to scorn 
M‘Adam and all his myrmidons. 

But now we go bowling along the 
greensward, on table-land encircled 
by mountain-tops; and lo! Devock- 
water, renowned for trouts, with its 
one rocky islet, where the sea-gulls 
breed. In less than no time we shall 
be at Dalegarth-Hall, and can take 
en passant a peep over the cliff-edge 
into StantEy Gitt. Were we, in 
hopeless passion, to take the lover’s 
leap, it should assuredly be into that 
beautiful abyss. We should not, if 
repentant half-way down, sigh for 
the plumes of aswan. Our metamor- 
phosis would be into the Merlin. 
See! there he shoots! Combining in 
his pinions the powers of the dove’s 
and the swallow’s wing. Small but 
savage—and how fiercely wild his 
cry! Him the magpie shuns, chat- 
tering hidden in the woods—him the 
carrion-crow feareth as he smites 
sullen Sooty like a sunbeam—the 
croaking raven sails aloof from 
that imp of fury—the eagle’s self, 
soaring seaward from his eyrie on 
Sca-fell, eyes with admiration the 
heir-apparent to the Throne of the 
Hideous Chasm. Hideous ! The 
Paradise of this Bird of Prey, who, 
with his Princess is seen dallying on 
the cliff, in courtship of beak and ta- 
lon, as they would tear one another 
into pieces in their crowning passion ; 
and now, tumbling topsy-turvy up 
and down the air, one blended bunch 
of feathers, as Thomson says, “shiver- 
ing with delight,” and then parting 
into two careering creatures that 
east and west carry their skriek-like 
cries, till the fit has subsided, the 
flight is gone, and the chasm is again 
still as death. 

There is no such thing as satisfy- 
ing some people with waterfalls. 
They quote Niagara, and Sam Patch. 
Niagara! why, ’tis hardly worth go- 
ing to America to get yourself deaf- 
en’d for life by that eternal, that ac- 
cursed roar. For ten years after- 
wards, that Lake-fall, for it is nothing 
else, kept booming in our ears like 
the sea. Our eyes could not elude 
that insupportable “ water privi- 
lege,” tumbling mile-wide from the 
sky. 

“* Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique 
Sines ;” 
no river should cataract larger than 
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the Clyde. Boniton—Cora-Linn— 
Stonebyres—sufficient for the soul is 
the din thereof, the flashing and 
the foam, and the spray-mist restless 
among the steady rainbows, coming 
and going unbidden of their bright 
selves, like a poet’s dreams. Or 
penetrate the heart of the Highlands, 
and ghost-like glide down to the 
caldron of the Fall of Foyers. He 
is indeed a son of Thunder, and of 
Lightning too; for the sunshine, 
shooting into that infernal pit, in the 
blackness seems lightning, and there 
you are as if in midnight during me- 
ridian day. Oh! glorious Old Scot- 
land ! 

Then why love we so well “ the 
beautiful fields of England,” as 
Southey says; why now carting it 
ever Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire, in Flight Second of 
Christopher at the Lakes? Because 
we have covered the cliffs, the 
clouds, the woods, and “ the green 
silent pastures,” with creations of 
our own, which now are imbedded 
into the channels of rivers, and 
spread over the bosoms of lakes, and 
diffused over grove-tops, and hur- 
ried like lights and shadows along 
the sides of mountains, and resident 
in the air palaces of the sky. 

Let no blockhead, then, dare to 
abuse the north of England’s wa- 
terfalls. Beautiful are they even 
when dry. That is to say, when 
down the sable rock-face is seen but 
a thin thread of silver, and the ear 
has to listen for the low lulling 
sound, or it catches but a tinkle that 
seems nowhere, and yet everywhere, 
like a fairy’s voice. 

There is Srocke1Lt Force, as you 
go up towards the Grove, near Am- 

leside, alongside of scores of tiny 
waterfalls embowered in birch or 
hazel, where the squirrel gambols 
over the blackbird’s nest. The scene 
is new after every shower. “ Beau- 
tiful exceedingly” in the afternoon 
of a mild summer day, when the 
heavens have been weeping for joy. 
Sublime after a thunder-plump, 
when all at once the Force flings it- 
self in red foam over the cliffs, and 
joining the Rothay in wrath, disco- 
lours with turbid grandeur the waves 
of Windermere. Butif you wish to 
know and to feel the power of dim 
daylight, when “ sound is silence to 
the mind,” and slow-moving shadows 
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intensify the stillness, as through the 
umbrage they checker the mossy 
stones, all soft with verdant velvet 
embroidered with blue-eyed flowers 
admiring in this mirror their yellow 
hair, step into the hermitage at Ry- 
dal, and for an hour in imagination 
forswear the world for the cowl, the 
beads, and the book of a holy man, 
a saint for a season, and a sinner for 
life. A small man, if well made, 
shames a great hulking fellow of a 
giant. So finely proportioned may 
he be, that you might suppose him 
eaptain of the Six Feet Club. Just so 
is it with SkeLwitu Force. We have 
gone over it in a canter. In high 
water it might be shot in ascension by 
a Scotch salmon. Yet though even 
minute ’tis magnificent. But Beauty 
loves to bathe herself in that pool ; 
and like Actzon, without suffering 
his fate, we have seen the Goddess 
running up and down the banks 
and braes to dry herself in the sun- 
shine, as naked as the day on which 
Diana first dawned in heaven. El- 
ter-water and all its woods sepa- 
rate that sweet grove from its sister 
—Co.twitu Force, the Glory of Lit- 
tle Langdale, the Lady of the Woods. 
She would “ not unsought be won ;” 
but difficulty and danger are de- 
lightful for her sake, which you will, 
if a man, confess, as, while crawling 
along that ledge, you play plash into 
that pool, some six fathom deep, and 
re-appearing to the Nymphs of the 
Naiad, all laughing on the banks, 
solicit the assistance of those branch- 
es, very convenient, if not near at 
hand, at least not far over head, and 
if in autumn, hung “ with mealy 
clusters of ripe nuts,’ which you 
can crack when you have gathered 
them, brown leamers every one, and 

arded by no dragon, as in the 

esperides. An accident of that 
kind might not be so pleasant at Dun- 
GEON GuyLt Force. Man’s hands 
flung not that bridge over the abyss. 
Across a single stone is the transit— 
when from Pavey-Ark comes down 
the torrent in glee of flood, stunned 
you feel it shake—but there it has 
hung since the days of Noah, and 
there it will hang till the tail of some 
comet withers up the world. In 
that beautiful Idy), the Idle Shepherd 
Boys, Wordsworth says, with his 
usual true Doric simplicity, when he 
wishes to be simple, (stateliness is 





the usual habitude of the bard; and 
majesty,) 


* It is a spot which you thay seé, 

If ever you to Latigdale go; 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fall’n, and made a bridge of rock. 
The gulf is deep below ; 

And in a basin black and small 
Receives a lofty waterfall.” 


You have heard of Lyutrn’s Towrr. 
Tis on the banks of ULswarer, and 
though a mere modern box, built by 
the late Duke of Norfolk, looks like 
a fabric of the antique time. No- 
where else than from its front look- 
eth the lake more lovely; and when 
sated with gazing on the beauties 
prodigally exposed on Nature’s open 
bosom, slip thou away down into the 
dell, and sound-led ascend, in music 
“ deeper and deeper still,’ towards 
Arey Force, that, like a continuous 
succession of small avalanches, keeps 
tumbling for ever into “ liquid 
lapses,” that sing their way to 
the lake through heaven-hiding 
woods. Or would you wish to walk 
for hundreds of yards up into a 
pass ten yards wide, with walls 
high.as it is long, over stones as large 
as small houses, and one like a kirk 
with a belfry, where spirits are said 
sometimes to ring merry peals to the 
moon as she glides full-orbed across 
the chasm, then set your face and 
your feet firmly towards Scaus 
Foros, and as if by a mine-shaft en- 
ter the mountain. We called it a 
pass. But that is alie. Itis impe- 
netrable to an earthquake. The ribs 
of the rock are bare, and there stands 
old Iron-Sides grimly rejoicing in a 
shower-bath, that needs no pulling of 
a string to let loose the floods that 
dash in thunder at his feet. Wait 
at Keswick for a week of rain, and 
in all likelihood you will not have to 
wait long, for the tutelary Saint of 
Derwent was a wet quaker ;—then 
let 

* The Cataract or Lopore 
Peal to thy orisons ;” 


and if through thy senses sound can 
send spiritual impulses into thy soul, 
thou wilt, during the thunder, be a 
Poet, and give vent to thy ecstacy in 
Ode or Hymn. But commit it not 
to a ay if thou dost, we beseech 
thee by all that is sacred not to pub- 
lish, for ’twill be a mysterious pro- 


duction above and beyond the age, 
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nor will reach a second edition, till 
ravens yet unfledged have, like Abra-< 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, gathered up 
their feet and died. 

So much, in a small way, for well- 
known waterfalls. But heaven pity 
you, if you suppose those are all 
that keep dancing in wet weather all 
over the mountains, and in dry go to 
sleep, like innocent lambs as they 
are, or, like them, are heard through 
the far-and-wide stillness, bleating 
in the sunshiny solitude. We have 
mentioned by name merely the lead- 
ing articles; but the Region, like 
Maga, contains numberless anony- 
mous contributions of the highest 
merit, and you must talk of the one 
as you read the other, a hundred 
times through and through, ere you 
can become masters of the two no- 
blest works of any age or country. 

All this while, our nag has been 
browsing the broom, with his nose 
at times absolutely over the brink of 
the precipice. Now, landlord,we en- 
treat of you not to attempt to turn, 
—back—back—back ! “ That’s your 
ay Y? Now for the Woolpack; 

or 


“A craving void left aching at our heart” 


suggests the image—the idea—of 
those cold how-towdies. 

Ponsonby is a noble place, close to 
the old Abbey, and though sheltered 
from it by groves, smells sweetly of 
the sea. Mr Stanley shews that he 
has a fine, natural, sound, simple 
taste, by visiting not seldom, in 
spring and summer, as well as the 
shooting season, his pretty domicile 
here in the dell, smiling gaily within 
the somewhat melancholy shadows 
of dilapidated Dalegarth Hall. Bless- 
ings be on the Nest! We have slept in 
it, long long ago, when a young bird 
—at once of prey and song; to us 
* Poetic visions swarm on every bough ;” 


and visions, dearer far than ever 
poetry evoked from the realms of 
fancy, now brighten the long large 
leaves of those luxuriant laurels that 
make the sweet spot an ever-green 
Eden; and now they bedim the lus- 
tre as with the shadows of sin and 
sorrow, from which life, at its best 
and happiest, was never yet on this 
earth for one moon wholly free ! 
Tis surely the cheerfullest dale in 
all the world, this same Eskdale. 
Let it widen away, “ at itsown sweet 


will,” till lost in the bright cham. 
paign that beautifies, far as eye can 
reach, the wealthy shores of the not 
distant sea. But the breezes that 
blow on our face are wooing us far- 
ther and farther inland towards the 
roots of the hills. We love the dear 
Dale better and better, as it lovingly 
narrows in about us, and as each 
side seems gently moved on towards 
the travellers, till we know every 
kind of tree by its leaf, and can see 
the birds hopping upon the brush- 
wood, throughamong the white stems 
of the birches, that breathe now more 
balmily, with furze and broom yield- 
ing one richest odour. The Dale has 
renewed its youth. It still shews, 
here and there, on the heights, 


** The grace of forest woods decay’d ;” 


but cultivation has enlivened all we 
look on, and we feel 


** No pastoral melancholy.” 


The Dale, as we said, is still silvan; 
but almost all these vivid pastures are 
arable; it is rich in corn and cattle ; 
the sheep are all high up among the 
hills ; and these, you see at a glance, 
are not shepherds’, but farmers’, or 
statesmen’s houses. We shall nottell 
you the name of that cluster on the 
left—though we know it as well as 
our own—let us call it for the pre- 
sent the Village of Sycamores. We 
know not if taste be an original fa- 
culty, like conscience. But it mat- 
ters little whether it be or no; for, 
in rural architecture and gardening, 
it seems to be neither less nor more 
than just common sense and feeling. 
People do not like to have their 
houses blown through, much less 
blown down; and seek sheltér al- 
most as instinctively as birds and 
beasts. Now the stock-dove chooses 
a “lown” spot for her shallow nest 
—so does the roe for her deep Jair ; 
and on that principle Christians 
build their cottages. You see them, 
therefore, as here in Eskdale, peep- 
ing out from behind aged trees, that 
were planted perhaps the same day 
the foundation-stone was laid, for 
the masons begin to work with lime 
very early in spring; or a kind old 
sycamore, wearying for human so- 
ciety, shook his broad Jeavés in the 
eyes and ears of sofie new-marrié 
couple, about to build and to have 
young ones, and forthwith the “ gude- 
man” set himself, with a few friends 
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working at once for love and money, 
to dig out the site on rock, or “sam- 
mel,” and ere autumn the blue-slate 
roof was laughing affectionately with- 
in the shadow of the well-pleased 
tree—ere Christmas carols were prat- 
tling their first-born. It is a mistake, 
however, to believe that ’tis always 
a windy exposure, high up, or even 
on the top of a hill. That depends 
on the lie of all the circumjacent 
ground—on the float of all the circum- 
ambient air—on the position of the 
far-off mountain ranges, and on the 
mouths of the glens. Some knowes 
there are more sheltered than howes; 
and on them, always airy, but stormy 
never, you often see, boldly beauti- 
ful, the “ Peasants’ Nest.” Low is 
the many-roofed edifice, letting drop 
down, in various directions, its pic- 
turesque sheds; kitchen, and par- 
lour, and bedroom, known by their 
latticed windows; shunning the sun, 
the Darry, with its name perhaps in 
rude letters; more than one slate- 
porch in front and rear hard to be 
distinguished; and the whole less 
and less visible every year as the 
creepers keep flourishing under the 
shadow of the fast growing trees that 
deaden chance storms, without in- 
tercepting the sunshine that often 
seems stationary on that chosen sum- 
mit, as if the light loved it, greener 
and greener at each visit of return- 
ing spring. 

ou must know all this, and much 
more, which we shall not now tell 
you, or you would be as wise as our- 
selves, before you can feel all the 
beauty of Eskdale. But bless us— 
there is the Woolpack—and worthy 
old Vickars at the door, like our- 
selves, somewhat the worse for wear, 
and with a slight stoop in the shoul- 
ders—forty years ago, in the wrest- 
ling ring, straight as a stem, and sur- 
named “ Heart 0” Yaik"”—and from 
the blank expression of his physiog, 
now thinking no more of us, though 
he beholds us in the body, than of 
the Great Mogul. 

We clamber over the front rail of 
the waggon, on upon the nag, and 
bringing our right leg with an im- 
posing sweep along his hurdies, we 

ismount, and facing our host, with 
one hand unbonneting, and with the 
other held out open for a grasp, 
there we stand three seconds unre- 
Cognised—three seconds, and no 
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more—when gmack go our loofs to- 
gether—his hard as horn—ours by no 
means velvet—and ’twould convert 
heathenish misanthrope into chris- 
tian philanthropist, to see the greet- 
ing that now befalls, to hear the 
blessing given us, with a convulsive 
laugh, by the delighted Old States. 
man—“ God safe us! as I was born 
o’ woman, gin ye be na’ the gert 
Mister North, the glory o’ Scotlan’, 
and as weel kent owre a’ the north 
o’ Yenglan’ as tae Sca-Pikes or Gert. 
Enn.” 

We sit down together at the table 
in the back-parlour, and take a taste; 
we remove somewhat restlessly into 
the front-kitchen, and take another; 
we cast anchor below the porch, and 
take a third; we trot through the 
little white gate into the garden, jug 
in hand, and look at the beehives; 
we stroll across the road into the 
meadow to look at the “ gerss,” 
but not till we have replenished; 
we sit down opposite one another, 
each sage on a cart-tram, and sing 
inwardly, “ Let the canakin clink- 
clink—let the canakin clink ;” we 
talk jocosely, but concisely, of odd 
things that happened long ago, nod- 
ding our heads, winking our right 
eyes, placing our forefingers on the 
sides of our noses, chuckling, crow- 
ing, guffawing, while, to prevent 
thirst from assailing us in the sun- 
shine, the brown mugs keep moving 
to and fro on their domiciliary visits ; 
the household, some of whom have 
never seen us till this blessed mo- 
ment, contrive pretences for coming 
out—lad, lassie, bairn—to look at us, 
and retire smirking, for we never 
have denied that our outward man 
is not a little queer, and now even 
less commonplace than ordinary, 
from our not having been shaved 
since we left Edinburgh on Monday 
morning, and ’tis now Saturday, ten 
o'clock A.M., and a redder beard 
than ours has not curled in love 
or ire since Barbarossa; to say no- 
at of our having forgot to put on 
our linen-shirt, (no Gentleman, any 
more than Pedlar, wears a neckcloth 
on an Excursion, ) and that like Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark, we have on 
worsted stockings, by no means of 
the same colour, one being wholly 
bluish, and the other tartan, and 
both, from the circumstance of our 
breeches being unbuttoned at the 
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knees, (we are faithfi” ‘to shorts,) 
“somewhat declined into the vale 
of years,” one of them (the High- 
land hose) hiding our shoe, which 
is no great matter, as its bro- 
ther is sadly down at the heel, for 
sake of a blister; while, to crown 
all, we are conscious that no person 
of any age or sex whatever could 
look for our pericranium, without 
“ mentally exclaiming,” as they say 
in novels, “ what a shocking bad 
hat!” the roof of our tile being en- 
tirely off, and the rim shaped like a 
scoop for running waters; and as 
for our coat, a single-breasted jane 
jacket, of a sort of snuffy vermilion, 
with big horn buttons, it is lying in 
the cart, where you might mistake it 
for a woman in the straw; so we 
seem stripped as if for sparring, and 
that we are a Tom Belcher with the 
gloves is no secret to any one, nor 
to our friend Vickars, once an ugly 
customer with the naked mauleys. 
The colleys know not what to make 
of us, snuffing and snoking at a safe 
distance, like some other curs that 
think themselves beyond the range 
of the crutch; one puppy, with a 
brown eye and a blue one, venturing 
at last to fasten his small sharp teeth 
in the tartan, from which he is terri- 
fied to find there is no extrication; 
while, finally,an old brood mare,witha 
quarter-blood foal at her foot, thrusts 
her hairy head and long-maned neck 
over the paddock wall, she neighing 
while it whinnies, evidently at Chris- 
topher, till the chivalrous echoes are 
circling all round the hills, as if hea- 
ven were inhabited by horses. ’Tis 
but a slight sketch—to fill it up into 
a finished picture would require the 
pencil of a Wilkie. 

Ha! ha! my bold boys! here you 
come, all alive and kicking, from 
Birker Force. We would not have 
insured your life for any premium. 
But be speedy (and be guided by us 
—the less you drink the better) 
with your refreshment—for Sol is 
ascending to his meridian, and ’tis a 
far way to the Pikes. We must go 
clean up to the head of Eskdale, 
touching in upon our friend Towers 
of Toes—who will, we doubt not, 
join the escalade of the Scaw, as 
well as our host here of the Wool- 
pack, (allow me, gentlemen, to in- 
troduce you to our friend Mr Vic- 
kars,) and our Seathwaite landlord 
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will not lag behind; so let us gulp 
and be gone; and as we are pedes- 
trians, in fact, let us all move on foot, 
in grand procession, towards the 
Mountain. 

You would not know Eskdale, 
now that we have inclined round: 
the instep of Hardknot. It is a dale 
no longer, but a glen. The Esk is 
treeless now, but their places are 
supplied byrocks. Farther down it 
lingered among hills, here it hurries 
through mountains. It speaks with 
a rougher accent, more Doric in its 
dialect ; yet how trippingly goes all. 
it utters on the tongue! Lucidly, 
along the greensward gliding, like 
the gentlest of all living creatures, 
you might think that it never knew 
anger, but led one long life of love. 
But look at those scaurs! and at 
those gravel banks heaped high and 
far and wide up the pastures, and 
you will know how it canrage. In 
Lammas floods it comes down like a 
rebel army of mountaineers ten 
thousand strong, all belonging to, 
the artillery, and as they march 
at double-quick time, firing great 
guns, till people not in the secret 
would think that Thunder had found. 
out the way, not of roaring and rat- 
tling in peals, but of giving itself vent 
in one huge hollow howl, not un- 
harmonious, yet, especially by mid- 
night, a time it prefers, very terrible 
to men who put their trust in 
bridges, and making no bones of any 
obstruction it meets with between 
Scawfell and the Sea. 

There goes old Toes himself to 
seek sheep, and see how they look 
before washing-day. “ Halloo! hal- 
loo! halloo! Toes! Toes! Toes!” 
Well done, Mac ; he hears you on the 
deafest side of his head, and will 
meet us round the marsh, where you 
and we, my buck, have killed many 
a quacker. His son, the Shepherd, 
is along with him, and here we 
stand in octagon. Yes, there are 
Eight of us, as tall fellows as you 
will easily see on a summer’s day— 
Ourselves—mine Host of Seathwaite 
—Woolpack—Jonathan—Toes, the 
Son of Toes—and you two, whom to 
mention would be to immortalize, 
and that might give offence to other 
rejected contributors. So we shal] 
suffer you to remain “strictly anony- 
mous.” 

Thus far bath it been all smooth 
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peony ° and the experimental squa- 
dron hath been going, goose-winged, 
before the wind. But now we must 
put about, and having collected all 
stragglers, have a fair start, and try 
who is best to windward; the odds 
being, that Toes will be found to 
have the heels of the fastest in the 
fleet. The day has been we could 
have seen them all hull down, ere 
sunset. 

There is no mountain or man of 
our acquaintance, who has not what 
may be called his weak side. If un- 
approachable in front, and inacces- 
sible by flank, depend on’t you may 
get over him by mastering him scien- 
tifically from the rear. Thus with 
Scawfeli and the High Man of the 
Pike. From Wastdale-head you may 
beard him, by creeping up from his 
feet to his knees, and so on to his 
breast and his shoulder, till you take 
him by the nose, and shave his chin 
with a scythe, which Time will lend 
you for the job, provided you get up 
ere nightfall. But ’tis like climbing 
up achurch. From Barnmoor Tarn 

ou may turn his flank, but the main 
body always offers a firm resistance, 
and you run a risk of being defeated 
by the reserve. From Seathwaite 
(at the head of Borrowdale) to 
rinkling Tarn is no great shakes 

of an ascent, but the ground on the 
southern side of Great End, with Ill 
Crag and Dove Crag on the left, 
and on the right Wastdale Broad 
Crag, is the Devil’s own, and a suite 
of rooms, in which he keeps walk 
ing up and down perpetually, runs 
the whole length of the hellish hol- 
low between that last steep, and the 
shivering side of the Pike of Pikes. 
Mr Baines, junior, of Leeds, whose 
Companion to the Lakes is very 
agreeable, and his Itinerary trust- 
worthy, ascended from Style End, 
at the foot of Bowfell, in Langdale- 
head. A shepherd guided him, on 
some mysterious principle, to the 
summit of Bowfell, on which, as 
Master Edward bitterly complained, 
he found himself not far below their 
elevation, but “ by many thousand 
feet of cruel rock” separated from 
the Scawfell Pikes. *Twould have 
been easy to have reached, almost di- 
rect from Wall End, the high ground 
‘on the southern ‘side of Great End, 
and so by Satan’s suite of shew 
apartments to the High Man. Where- 
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as, the ingenious young gentleman 
had to skirt, in long descent, the top 
of tremendous precipices to the slack 
called Ash-Course, where he had no 
more business to be than on the top 
of Pisgah. Thence he and his she 
herd guide went right; and Mr 
Baines describes his whole perform. 
ance with much animation and viva- 
city, having a good eye and a fine 
feeling of nature, and being a spirit- 
ed writer to boot. But our way is by 
far the easiest; and though no one 
combines the merits of all, perhaps, 
on the whole, it is also the finest; 
for, Lord bless us! what a magnifi- 
cent gap is Mickie Door! 

Let us draw our breath. ’Tis just 
an hour and twenty minutes to a 
second since we began the ascent. 
The footing here is grassy; and as 
there is no danger of damp on the 
sun-scorched turf, let us all lie down, 
like banditti about to play at dice, 
and no man, for the present, look 
farther than a few nose-lengths, for 
our eyesight ‘needs strengthening, 
and, for our own part, we are about 
as blind as a bat. We know thata 
sharp ridge runs along between the 
cheeks of Mickle Door, which are 
as high as those of any Scotchman; 
and that through these immense rocks 
is a glorious opening on the south- 
west to Wastdale Head, and behind 
us again on the south-east a prospect 
as prodigious over the heads of Esk- 
dale and Seathwaite, on to all the 
Ceniston mountains, and all the pa- 
geantry of “ Cloud-Land.” But the 
subject to which we solicit your at- 
tention, and our own, more particu- 
larly, is the Flask. Make ready! Pre- 
sent! Fire! Well, better trained 
troops we have not once seen since 
we served as a volunteer in the 
Peninsula with the Fighting Division 
under old Picton. What inspires us 
with the most pleasing surprise, al- 
most amounting to astonishment, is 
that every man has his weapon. We 
feared our Flask would have had to 
go the round. But Woolpack has 
his leathern bottle; Seathwaite his 
long apothecary’s phial, labelled 
“ eye-water;” Toes what seems 4 
small sheepskin, quite classical; the 
Son of Toes sucks from stone ; Jona- 
than injects the cau de vie down his 
throat, by squeezing the guts of a 
mannikin made of Indian-rubber; 
We discharge into out gullet, loaded 
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to the muzzle, our pocket-pistol, that 

es off like a hair-trigger; and the 
anonymous Adelphi imbibe, Cock- 
ney-wise, we confess, out of cut crys- 
tal. Yet it was all as one great 
gurgle. The maneeuvre would have 
commanded the admiration of Well- 
ington. 

A bird’s-eye view is a fine thing ; 
and no man that ever went up ina 
balloon will deny it; nor any eagle, 
though he is so much accustomed to it 
from his eyry, that he glances with in- 
difference, we daresay, fromthecloud 
over the three Northern counties. 
But people’s eyes are not telescopic ; 
and we choose, in our pride, to look 
victoriously on all we survey ; there- 
fore commend us to a mountain, 
cliff-girdled, and shooting forth great 
= from his base, some of them 
ost in hazy nothing, and somein what 
seems thesea. We love the irresisti- 
ble glory that takes the imagination 
by storm. To do that, the whole 
array of rocks must be drawn up in 
order of battle, with but black abysses 
between us and the horrid front. 
They must then deploy into line, and 
advance, with colours flying, and all 
the regimental bands in full music, to 
the assault. When within musket- 
shot, let all other instruments cease 
—one sky-seeking blare of the lord- 
ly trumpet—and then the drums by 
themselves beating the pas de charge. 
What ! would we have the mountains 
move for our delight and our de- 
struction ? Yes! and they are mo- 
ving now as if heaved up and shoved 
forwards byaslowsteady earthquake, 
that raises but rends not, and does its 
blind work in silence. For, ha! saw 
you not yon cloud in the sullen 
west, “no bigger than a man’s hand ?”” 
Storm-charged was the sea-born 
stranger, and exploding, but without 
noise, into a thousand fragments, 
they blend together again in one 
wide mass of rolling mists that is 
coming on like the surges of the 
great main, when tide and tempest 
work together, and ships are dancing 
at anchor, “ with sterm-proof cables 
stretching far,” and signal guns are 
seen, but not heard firing, and a 
whole city pouring out in conster- 
nation blackens al! the shore. 

In five minutes, the mighty army 
of clouds has marched fifteen miles ; 
one minute more, and it will beamong 
the mountains. What asugh! Yew- 


Barrow, a mountain of the first mag- 
nitude, is disappearing—has disap- 
ared; the Skrees are shrouded; the 
road, deep air-waves come surf- 
ing aang over Wastdale all the way 
across from Scawfell to the Great 
Gable ; and where are you, Vickars, 
my old boy—where are you, Jona- 
than—and has any body seen Toes ? 
For we might as well be in Dungeon 
Ghyll as on this platform at Mickle 
Door; we are indeed now true Child- 
ren of the Mist. 

*Twas a grand affair, Jonathan—a 
sublime assemblage, Vickars—amag- 
nificent procession, Toes! But you 
mountaineers are so familiar with 
Fire and Water in all their forms, 
that you regard without agitation all 
the great agencies of nature, and 
would only be amused by being car- 
ried over the County-Stones in a 
whirlwind. Yes—what we now saw 
was Fire and Water. Electricity 
gloomed but glanced not in the tu- 
multuous cloud-array big with un- 
born lightning; had it dissolved, 
what a deluge! 

’Tis chill. Who is that shivering ? 
We know him by the chattering of 
his teeth—and announce him in the 
last stage of a galloping consumption. 
*Tis icy cold. The sun is a sinecurist, 
and must be hauled over the coals. 
Ungracious and ungrateful! Let us 
retract the charge against the Illumi- 
nator. The dim mist is faintly bright- 
ening; something dawns through 
the anjazle, like an uncertain smile ; 
here are we, eight friends, all again 
visibly lying in a circle, each with his 
flask in his hand; more and more of 
our green platform is retiring from 
the eye, and lo! there is lowerin 
one of the posterns of Mickle Door 
See! the other. The Gap has gota 
current of air, ladg; and as the mist 
melts mysteriously,away, the. cliffs 
on each side of us.seem ascending 
and ascending, as if they grew. The 
formation of a world is going on—a 
miracle! a miracle! Look at that 

eat wide wan glimmer of light 
amidst the gloom! What is it? The 
sun! magnified by the mist. Say ra- 
ther a mistimage of the sun. But the 
centre of the circle is waxing lumi- 
nous and more Juminous; and soon 


‘shall we fire-worshippers behold the 


God of Day rejoicing in the disen- 
cumbered heavens. , 
And among all this magnificent 
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breaking-up there is perfect silence. 
Nothing disturbs the dominion of the 
eye. Here again is Wastdale. Beau- 
tiful its homes as ever—and, God 
bless it! yonder is the little chapel. 
Nothing seems to have been moving 
down there, while all was with- 
drawn ; just the same are the groups 
of cattle pasturing in the meadows ; 
we remember the shape on the hill- 
side of that flock of sheep. Breast 
after breast of blue mountain be- 
comes apparent, while the colour 
changes into green; but, as yet, in- 
visible are all the mountain-tops. 
There! one Pinnacle! and over and 
around it a glimpse of sky. Rolled 
into fleecy folds voluminous, how 
peacefully lies that long shore of 
clouds, half-way up the majestic bo- 
som of Seat-Allan! Were they his 
base,a mighty mountain still. Giants! 
your names we know not, in this 

our strange apparelling; moment- 
iy your shapes are shifting ; and 
you would seem even to have in- 
terchanged stances in the sky. That 
splendid colouring — gorgeous in 
the gloom—belongs only to Yew- 
Barrow, whose base often changes 
the water into woods. But nosum- 
mit towers between and Great 
Gable. He for two thousand feet is 
cloud-free with all his cliffs. Up— 
up—the mist-wreathes go—they 
glide—they roll—and sky-settled, as 
if’ still they loved the attraction of 
his mighty breast, there they hang, 
a pile of palaces in the fields of 
azure widening in their calm around 
the Giant’s Head. We see the pass 
between Kirkfell and the Pillar, up 
Mosedale and down Black-sale, into 
Ennerdale-dale, and imagination has 
already traversed it on her eagle- 
wings; and yonder, Vickars, is the 
Pillar’s self. But he is not thinking 
of us; his back is turned upon these 
our Fells ; and he is looking down, 
Jonathan, on his own lovely green 
Gillerthwaite, a pastoral anda silvan 
paradise, where all around is strewn 
the desolation of herbless rocks! 

What think you now of the Sun? 
He defies us to look at hin—but see 
how his lustre, concentrated in many 
afocus, is peng dc upand downthe 
precipices, nor shall we err if we say 
those stones are diamonds—for dia- 
monds, for the time being, in that 
divine radiance, they are indeed ;— 
diamonds of the first water, out of 
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which’ might be smitten diamond 
thrones, though mole-eyed mineralo- 
gists have all conspired to call them 


—schist. But we are poets, and can 
create at will worlds “ all one per- 
fect chrysolite.” 

Now, lads—a sweepstakes—from 
Mickle Door to the Pike—distance, 
half a mile—eight subscribers. Kit 
against the field. Well done, Vick- 
ars ; nor worse thou, GreatToe. Wool- 
pack has it by a nose—and now we 
are all three neck and neck. Look- 
ing over our right shoulder, we see 
Jonathan, Young Toes, and Sea- 
thwaite, making a pretty race of it, 
some hundred yards behind. They 
lost ground, and will never recover 
it, at the start. But where are the 
Adelphi? Tailing it sadly, and 
stumbling with their Prince’s Street 
feet, over the Scaw-stones, the most 
trifling a ton. They have both bolt- 
ed, having long before run on the 
wrong side of the post. Let’s make 
a dead heat of it. You won't, won’t 
ye? Then we let loose Eclipse.— 
Hurra !—Hurra !—Hurra! Won cle- 
verly at last, in a canter, by six 
lengths! Hurra !—Hurra! 

here are we? Who are you ? 
Is that you, Mr Blackwood? Such 
a swimming in our poor head !— 
Have we had a fainting-fit in the 
Sanctum? The press is at a stand, 
we think you said—but what is the 
meaning of that face! You don’t 
look at all like your usual self, sir; 
and what, gentlemen, may we ask, are 
all these ?—not all, we trust, physi- 
cians! Forgive, we beseech you, 
this confusion in our memory ;—we 
have been taken ill, we conjecture, 
on Arthur’s Seat—yet there is much 
here we cannot make out in the 
faces of these clifis—we never felt 
the world so going round before— 
and wish to heaven it would stop 
a little. —But will none of you speak? 
—aye, that’s kind—a flask in need ’s 
a friend indeed—aye—aye—aye— 
hech—hech—hech—we begin to see 
how it is now—give us your hand, 
Toes—if, indeed: you be Toes;— 
where’s Vickars ?—thank you, thank 
you, Jonathan—'twas but a transient 
tirravee—a sort of stupification of 
the head—it has not lasted Jong, we 
hope—if it was a fit—but we are get- 
ting rather blindish again, boys—ra- 
thersickish—andif any of youhappen 
to have suchathing about youas aff— 
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ff—f—f—f—lask; that’s reviving— 
though we know not whether ‘tis 
rum or brandy—just one other 
mouthful—and now, Toes, lift us up 
and place us for a moment on the 
knee of Vickars—for we see the seat 
is kindly made ready for us—there, 
Jet us put our arm round your neck, 
Vickars—you are in good truth a 
Woolpack—we hope we did not 
throw up—but if we have made a 
clean stomach of it, so much the bet- 
ter for tifin—we cannot have broken 
any bloodvessel of consequence— 
but what’s this—what’s this trick- 
ling down our chin? but a bleeding 
at the nose, we hope—nothing more 
—nothing more—Hech, sirs—hech, 
sirs—it may sound strange—but ’tis 
no less strange than true—that we 
are getting rather hungry—if indeed 
we were not so before this fainting- 
fit—and we confess—that—we were 
—much to blame indeed—for having 
started on what—after all—may be 
called—an empty stomach—’twill be 
a lesson to us never again to err—in 
that way—and now you may dis-em- 
bow-el the wallet, Jonathan—for we 
feel as if we—should be the better of 
a sight—and a snack—of these— 
these—now-TowptEs ! ! 

That was—what we call a—qualm. 
We are acquiring a habit of dining 
on mountain-tops. Yesterday on Co- 
niston Old Man—to-day on the High 
Man, the Prince of Pikes, the elder of 
the Two Royal Brothers, Sons of 
Scawfell, and both statelier than their 
sire. Let us see what an hour may 
bring forth. Jonathan—the wallet. 
BREAD —TONGUE—HAM,—what are 
you fumbling at? Are THEY not in? 
Seathwaite! can the mistress have for- 
gotten the now-rowpigs!!!! If she 
have, than has she broken our heart. 
Here .are. the beauties, each enve- 
loped in its own blessed old news- 
paper, that has been read up and 
down many a valley, and will die 
now an honourable death—scattered 
to the Scawfell storms—aye, and a 
pleasant newspaper it is, with an 
able. editor, Tyrus Redhead and the 
Westmoreland Gazette. 

Here is a SHOULDER OF LAMB,which 
we pocketed on the sly. Riss or 
BEEF! Thank you for that, Vickars 
—our good sir, “ we owe you one” 
—you are the old man, we see, Vic- 
kars—and never stir from home with- 
out prog in your pouch, Cuzgse! 
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that was very considerate in you, 
Toes; but we forget, you were go- 
ing, when we met you, to seek sheep. 
te a pic-nic. All we want is BuT- 
TER. Seathwaite, you are a canny 
contributor—we heard the churn at 
work—'tis like pig-gold. Yes, young 
Toes, your father’s cheese seems 
worthy, and no more than worthy, of 
his son’s BANNOCKS. PoTTED PERCH, 
from Pool-wyke, Windermere—pre- 
pared in Ambleside by thetidy spouse 
of Jonathan. And what may be the 

roduce of the Adelphi? Harp Eces. 

ourteen to the dozen—and among 
the twenty-eight, we. discern that 
some half-score are ducks. What a 
picturesque character is given to the 
point of the Pike, by this infinite va- 


‘riety of FLasks ! 


“ Gop BLESS US IN THESE: MERCIES.” 


From that shadow on the face of 
Kirk-Fel]l, we know it is just four 
o’clock by the Mountain Horologe. 
No wonder “ the dial-stone, aged 
and green,” stands gnomenless— 
down by yonder—in Mr Tyson’s gay 
flower-garden— where sun-flowers 
and peonies line the neat narrow gra- 
vel-walks, that wind through among 
the kitchen-stuff, luxuriant below the 
Pear-tree blossoms—for every rock 
is a dial to the Mountaineer, and 
every hour has its own lights and 
shadows. Never in all our days 
sucked we a spicier, a savourier, a 
sappier back. The small cells set 
thick about the spine, now that we 
narrowly inspect them, seem dry as 
horn; but we persist pertinaciously 
in sip—sip—suck—sucking far away 
into them—as you may have seen 
bees, doup up and head down, stand- 
ing at meals in the refectory of a 
flower—and sweet as honey, by thie 

ower of that suction, continues, 
ong after the ignorant spectator has 
ceased to wonder what we mean by 
that devotion to a bare bone, con- 
tinues to be extracted, more and 
more delicious, diviner still, and far 
beyond the praise of vegetable, the 
rich, rare, animal marrow, that, 
merged into the palate, is felt as if it 
Saleidls oozed up into our eyes, 
till our whole countenance breaks 
and breathes out into an oilier diffu- 
sion of universal philanthropy, than 
with the exception, perhaps, of the 
benevolent Howard, ever beautified 
a visage belonging to any of the 
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children of men. The world knows 
us not—for the world has never seen 
us at feed on the top of a mountain. 
But we love the world, nevertheless 
the whole weak and wicked world 
—Christian and Cockney—even the 
Chinese. 

Mr Wordsworth is a great man, 
and a great author—more especially 
in verse—but De Quincy says— 
and he is the best of judges—that 
the bard is likewise magnificent in 

rose. Our verse, again, people say, 
S prose, and our prose verse; 80, 
write as we choose, we are never 
out of an unhappy predicament, that 
obstructs our popularity, and keeps 
us for ever obscure. We do not care, 
more than for that merry-thought 
of an earock that never clocked, 
and who, had she been strangled in 
March, would have died a virgin, 
We care no more than for these 
“* spectacles,” as we call the giggle- 
bone in Scotland, for Fame, not even 
for immortal Fame. 


“ Nor Fame we seek, nor for her fayours 
call, 

» She comes unlook’d for, if she comes at 

all.” 


Therefore we love to quote’ Mr 
Wordsworth ;—and carry in our 
pocket now his “ Description of the 
Scenery of the Lakes.” He has 
been here ;—he has sat, haply, on 
the very stone on which we are sit- 
ting — 
“ Sole king of rocky Cumberland.” 


But he dined not as we have dined, 
—and dismisses his dinner, which 
must have had “a lean and hungry 
look,” otherwise he is the most un- 
grateful of men, in these five words 
— the papers containing our re- 
freshment;”—and these six—* we 
sat down to our repast.” How fri- 
gid! But hear him speak of what 
we see. 

** Having left Rossthwaite in Bor- 
rowdale, on a bright morning in the 
first week of October, we ascended 
from Seathwaite to the top of the 
’ ridge, called Ash-course, and thence 
’ beheld three distinct views ;—on one 
_ side, the continuous Vale of Borrow- 
dale, Keswick, and Bassenthwaite,— 
with Skiddaw, Helvellyn, Saddle- 
back, and numerous other mountains, 
—and, in the distance, the Solway 


Frith and the mountains of Scotland ; ’ 
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—on the other side, and below us, 
the Langdale Pikes—their own vale 
below them ; —Windermere,—and, 
far beyond Windermere, Inglebo- 


rough in Yorkshire. But how shall 
I speak of the deliciousness of the 
third prospect! At this time, that 
was most favoured by sunshine and 
shade. The green Vale of Esk— 
deep and green, with its glittering 
serpent stream, lay below us; and, 
on we looked to the mountains near 
the sea,—Black Comb pre-eminent, 
—and, still beyond, to the sea it- 
self, in dazzling brightness. Turning 
round we saw the mountains of 
Wastdale in tumult; to our right, 
Great Gavel, the loftiest, a distinct, 
and huge form, though the middle of 
the mountain was, to our eyes, as its 
base. 

“ We had attained the object of 
this journey ; but our ambition now 
mounted higher. We saw the sum- 
mit of Scawfell, apparently very near 
to us; and we shaped our course 
towards it; but, discovering that it 
could not be reached without first 
making a considerable descent, we 
resolved, instead, to aim at another 
point of the same mountain, called 
the Pikes, which I have since found 
has been estimated as higher than 
the summit bearing the name of Scaw- 
fell Head, where the Stone Man is 
built. 

“The sun had never once been 
overshadowed by a cloud during the 
whole of our progress from the centre 
of Borrowdale :—on the summit of 
the Pike, which we gained after much 
toil, though without difficulty, there 
was not a breath of air to stir even 
the papers containing our refresh- 
ment, as they lay spread out upon a 
rock. The stillness seemed to be 
not of this world :—we paused, and 
kept silence to listen; and no sound 
could be heard: the Scawfell Cata- 
racts were voiceless to us; and there 
was not an insect to hum in the air. 
The vales which we had seen from 
Ash-course lay yet in view; and, 
side by side with Eskdale, we now 
saw the sister Vale of Donnerdale 
terminated by the Duddon Sands. 
But the majesty of the mountains 
below, and close to us, is not to be 
conceived. We now beheld the whole 
mass of Great Gavel from its base,— 
the Den of Wastdale at our feet—a 
gulf immeasurable: Grasmire and 
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the other mountains of Crummock— 
Ennerdale and its mountains; and 
the sea beyond! We sat down to 
our repast, and gladly would we 
have tempered our beverage (for 
there was no spring or well near us) 
with such a supply of delicious wa- 
ter as we might have procured, had 
we been on the rival summit of Great 
Gavel; for on its highest point is a 
small triangular receptacle in the na- 
tive rock, which, the shepherds say, 
is never dry. There, we might have 
slaked our thirst plenteously with a 
pure and celestial liquid, for the cup 
or basin, it appears, has no other 
feeder than the dews of heaven, the 
showers, the vapours, the hoar frost, 
and the spotless snow. 

“ While we were gazing around, 
‘ Look,’ I exclaimed, ‘ at yon ship 
upon the glittering sea!’—‘Is it a 
ship?’ replied our shepherd-guide.— 
‘It can be nothing else,’ interposed 
my companion: ‘I cannot be mis- 
taken, I am so accustomed to the ap- 
pearance of ships at sea.’ The guide 


dropped the argument; but, before 


a minute was gone, he quietly said, 
‘ Now look at your ship; it is chan- 
ged into a horse.’ So indeed it was, 
—a horse with a gallant neck and 
head. We laughed heartily; and, I 
hope, when again inclined to be po- 
sitive, | may remember the ship and 
the horse upon the glittering sea; 
and the calm confidence, yet submis- 
siveness, of our wise Man of the 
Mountains, who certainly had more 
knowledge of clouds than we, what- 
ever might be our knowledge of 
ships. 

“I know not how long we might 
have remained on the summit of the 
Pike, without a thought of moving, 
had not our guide warned us that 
we must not linger ; for a storm was 
coming. We looked in vain to espy 
the signs of it. Mountains, vales, 
and sea, were touched with the clear 
light of the sun. ‘ It is there,’ said 
he, pointing to the sea beyond White- 
haven, and there we perceived a light 
vapour unnoticeable but by a shep- 
herd accustomed to watch all moun- 
tain bodings. We gazed around 
again, and yet again, unwilling to 
lose the remembrance of what lay 
before us in that lofty solitude; and 
then p d to depart. Meanwhile 
the air changed to cold, and we saw 
that tiny vapour swelled into mighty 
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masses of cloud, which came boil- 
ing over the mountains. Great Ga- 
vel, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw, were 
wrapped in storm; yet Langdale, 
and the mountains in that quarter, re- 
mained all bright in sunshine. Soon 
the storm reached us; we sheltered 
under a crag; and almost as rapidly 
as it had come it passed away, and 
left us free to observe the struggles 
of gloom and sunshine in other quar- 
ters. Langdale now had its share, 
and the Pikes of Langdale were de- 
corated by two splendid rainbows. 
Skiddaw also had his own rainbows. 
Before we again reached Ash-course 
every cloud had vanished from every 
summit. 

“ I ought to have mentioned, that 
round the top of Scawfell-Pike, not 
a blade of grass is to be seen. Cu- 
shions or tufts of moss, parched and 
brown, appear between the huge 
blocks and stones that lie in heaps on 
all sides to a great distance, like ske- 
letons or bones of the earth not need- 
ed at the creation, and there left to 
be covered with never-dying lich- 
ens, which the clouds and dews nou- 
rish, and adorn with colours of vi- 
vid and exquisite beauty. Flowers, 
the most brilliant feathers, and even 
gems, scarcely surpass in colouring 
some of those masses of stone,which 
no human eye beholds, except the 
shepherd or traveller be led thither 
by curiosity : and how seldom must 
this happen! For the other eminence 
is the one visited by the adventurous 
stranger; and the shepherd has no 
inducement to ascend the Pixs in 
quest of his sheep; no food being 
there to tempt them. 

“ We certainly were singularly fa- 
youred in the weather ; for when we 
were seated on the summit, our con- 
ductor, turning his eyes thoughtfully 
round, said, ‘I do not know that in 
my whole life, I was ever, at any sea- 
son of the year, so high upon the 
mountains on so-calm a day.’ (It was 
the 7th of October.) Afterwards we 
had a spectacle of the deur of 
earth and heaven commingled; yet 
without terror, We knew that the 
storm would pass away ;—for so our 
prophetic guide had assured us.. 

* Before we reached Seathwaite 
in Borrowdale, a few stars had ap- 
peared, and we pursued our way 
down the Vale, to Rossthwaite, by 
moonlight.” . ; 
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Out of pute love for the memory 
of the dead, let us consult poor dear 
Green. Here is the passage :— 

“ After breakfast we were accom- 
panied by Mr Tyson down the mea- 
dows, to the river which descends 
from Sty Head, and afterwards runs 
at the foot of Lingmell. Havin 
crossed this river, we commence 
our asceut to the High Man; first 
steeply over rugged ground, and 
perhaps a mile on the side of a wall, 
ending on the ridge of a hill. Here 
we turned on the left at right angles, 
and saw in front Gable, hung in 
azure, and so powerfully lighted up 
as to exhibit its fine contour, extra- 
ordinary craggy projections, and 
deep recesses, to very great advan- 
tage. On the right, Mickle Door, ha- 
ving on each side the stupendous 
rocks depending from Scawfell and 
the Pikes, is the most magnificent 
assemblage of its kind in England. 
These rocks, not in detached frag- 
ments like those upon the surface of 
the pillar, but in a grandeur of 
breadth, are seen in places overhang- 
ing. Ona turn to the right the pas- 
sage becomes steeper, and those 
ascending to the Pikes, if not fa- 
tigued, may do well to make a short 
deviation on the left, to the top of 
Lingmell Crag, and there (unless 
they reserve it for the Pikes) have a 
fine es of the circumscribing 
highlands. After various traverses, 
the course in a grand sweep to the 
right, at the top of stupendous rocks, 
turns again to the left, and alternate- 
ly over stony impediments, and a 
rich velvet, like moss, the food of 
the reindeer, to the summit of the 
Pikes, or High Man. The High Pike, 
or Man, is 3160 feet above the level 
of the sea. The Lower Pike, is about 
250 yards south-east of the High 
Man, or Pike, and only 3100 feet 
above the salt-water level. 

“ This is the most sublime and com- 
manding elevation in England, and 
happy were we in our day, for the 
‘enjoyment of the ‘objects there dis- 





played. The whole encircling hori-’ 


* zon being free from cloud, and ex- 
cepting the ridge extending from 
Waiithwaite Crags, towards Helvei- 
~ lyn, from amalgamating vapours ; 
but to the west a portion of the vast 
extent of country was brilliantly il- 
luminated. The sea and the rivers 
meandering to it from the moun- 
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tains, glittered resplendently in the 
noontide sun. 

“ Westward lies Scawfell, which 
Janus like, being double faced, here 
presents his roughly marked front; 
Eskdale and Wastdale enjoy his 


smooth and smiling face ; Scawfell 
obscures part of the Skrees, and 
Wast Water. The mountains north 
of that lake, seen from this eleva- 
ted stand, having lost their lowland 
shapes, are scarcely recognized, ex- 
cept by their relative situations. 
These most particularly are Buck- 
barrow, Middle Fell, the Chair, Seat 
Allan, Knot Ends, Gosforth Crag, 
and Yewbarrow. The more aspi- 
ring Hay Cock, Pillar, and Gable, 
retain more of the forms presented 
by them from the lower grounds. 
Though good here, Gable’s lines are 
not equal to those exhibited on Wast 
Water; nor as first observed from 
Lingmell. Grasmire, and on its leftthe 
Buttermere mountains, and on its 
right all the summits reaching to'Cau- 
sey Pike, with the intermediate bays, 
Brown, Robinson, Hindsgarth, Dale- 
head, Maiden- Moor, and Skiddaw fin- 
ishing the scene, are a magnificent as- 
semblage. Sty Head tarn appears a 
spot, and blue, black or white, as de- 

ending on the colour of the reflected 
| saree ; Sprinkling on its side, and 
beyond it the deep dell of Sea- 
thwaite, Castle Crag, Grange Crag, 
and Gate Crag, on their left, shutting 
out all Derwent Water to the west 
of Friar Crag, shew Lonsdale Fell, 
in distance. Beyond Wallow Crag 
and Falcon Crag, Saddleback and 
Wanthwaite Crags, and through the 
intervening portal, the upstretching 
line of blue skirting the east of Cum- 
berland. From Wanthwaite Crags, 
all the pointed tops to the pinnacle 
of Helvellyn, having between them 
and the spectators, stand the high 
Seat above Wythburn, and Glarama- 
ra with other neighbouring Borrow- 
dale high lands. . Through the de- 

ending lines of Glaramara and Bow 
Fell, appear the Langdale Pikes, and 
beyond them a portion of the middle 
of Windermere, and in remote dis- 
tance, the vast miscellaneous assem- 
blage of seas, flats, and mountains, 
extending from Helvellyn, and in- 


cluding from that superb elevation 
to Windermere; St Sunday Crag, 
Seat’ Sandal, Fairfield, Scandale Fell, 
and Wansfell, with other Westmere- 
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land and. Yorkshire ranges ; Whern- 
side and the crown-topped Inglebo- 
rough, are amongst the latter. On 
the right of Bowfell in a number of 
sharp points, are displayed, the Fells 
of Coniston, Little Langdale, and 
Seathwaite; the Old Man starting 
above the rest. Birks, in Eskdale, 
though inferior in height to these its 
eastern neighbours as rising from 
lower land, has an imposing appear- 
ance. More remote is Devoke Water, 
and at an extensive distance, Black 
Coom, in the south of Cumberland, 
which figuring between the river 
Duddon and the Irish Sea, has a stri- 
king effect amongst the. humbler 
swells by which it is surrounded. 
South-east of the south of Cumber- 
land, may be seen, on a clear day, Low 
Furness, and the Isle of Walna, and, 
ae oe on one day in twenty, the 
Velsh mountains. Terminating the 
eharming vale of Esk, appear the 
rivers Esk, Mite, and Irt; all meet- 
ing and forming a bay at Ravenglass, 
at the mouth of which the beach is 
seen verging southward, and on the 
north, till arrested by the interven- 
tion of Scawfell, on the right of which 
it reappears; but beyond Nether 
Wastdale and Gosforth, it is again 
obscured by the elevations north- 
ward. 
“ This aspiring station commands 
a more sublime and perhaps not less 
elegantly varied range of mountains, 
dales, and sea views, than either 
Skiddaw or Helvellyn. If Skiddaw 
in its panoramic exhibition excels 
the higher Pike, it is only in its 
views of towns and buildings, and of 
Derwent Water, and the rich and 
lovely vale spreading thence to Bas- 
senthwaite. But these appendages 
to Skiddaw are less delightful from 
its top than on its progress upwards.” 
Of Poet and Painter alike, we may 
say “ Sampson hath quitted himself 
like Sampson.” They both beat 
North. With joy—with pride, we 
confess it; for we love the Living, 
and we loved the Dead—the Great— 
and the Good. ’Tis glorious to ve- 
rify these glorious descriptions by 
the glory. Here are the copies— 
there is the original. How vast the 
hollow of the sky! And _ how stiller 
may Life be than Death! In Fleets, 
and in Squadrons, and in single 
Ships, the clouds have all Jet drop 
their anchors, and in the sunshine 
are now drying their sails, Celes- 
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tial Ocean! shall our spirit, when 
our body dies, voyage thee, on to the 
Eternal Shores! Yet what art thou 
but a fair “ Congregation of Va- 
pours!” What hath the imagery of 
Time to do with Eternity ! Tis but 
the mockery of Imagination after 
all—at the best symbolical — of 
Thoughts that have their own inde- 
pendent being in the soul which is 
their birthplace. The Faith that 
seems mighty to save, in one ga- 
zing, like us now, far and wide, 
and high and deep, on the splen- 
dours of this magnificent creation, 
till from the transient it soars into 
the transcendental, alas! how it 
“ lJanguishes, grows dim, and dies,” 
when “ they that look out of the win- 
dows are darkened,’ and on his 
cps bed, perhaps by love forsa- 

en, and tended but by pity, the 
same poor mortal lies! knowing then 
that Faith is of diviner origin than 
Fancy—that the Conscience which 
is in a man is awful, and cares no- 
thing, at that hour, for the Beauty of 
Clouds. 

And these meditations—if indeed 
they deserve the name—bring us 
upon the great questions of Feeling, 
Taste, Genius, Virtue, Religion. Are 
they,cognate only as all spiritual states 
are 80, or are they sib, (you ought 
to know the meaning of that sweet 
strong word,) kith and kin, educated 
in the same school, and if not mem- 
bers, constant visitors of the same 
happy household ? Whatis Feeling ? 
The susceptibility of pleasure and 
pain, in all affections of which the 
natural language, in their simplicity, 
is smiles or tears; and above all, 
grief and pity for others, and every 
mode, movement, of love. To that 
last—love—belongs the sense of 
beauty—rising out of it—sinking in- 
to it—dying when it dies—for then 
it is a mere perception, and no more 
—as a man, by causes that have chill- 
ed that glow within, may be made 
insensible to the sun, seeing but a 
disk that he knows gives the day, and 
is the centre of the system. What is 
Taste ? Fine, delicate and true per- 
ception of all relations of thoughts, 
in which feeling is either predomi- 
nant or essential to their existence. 
It is commensurate with Fancy and 
Imagination, and with Judgment 
when employed in those provinces 
of its empire, where the sensibilities 
dwell. ’Tis a poor, low, sensual 
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name, of arich, high, spiritual power 
—and should be drummed out of 
the immortal Muses. What is Ge- 
nius? The created creating under 
the inspiration of the Creator. Its 
materials are wide as the uni- 
verse ; and the universe is given to 
man by God—among other ends~ 
that he may so beautify it by ge- 
_nius, that it shall speak to all who see 
and feel the new beauty, of the wis- 
dom and gooteees of the Most High. 
What is Virtue? Obedience to the 
moral law revealed by the con- 
science. What is Religion? Obe- 
dience to the conscience, God’s vice- 
gerent—and testifying God—that is 
natural religion; the same _ obe- 
dience to God self-revealed in his 
word, is revealed religion. And who 
shall expound the laws of all these 
holy things—for they are all holy— 
and with a pencil of light write them 
down in a code that shall instruct 
the nations ? Hush! hush! hush! 
Nay, Jonathan, we never do things 
by halves, and since we are on the 
Highest Pike, we need not scale the 
Lower; but Vickars will tell you, that, 
strictly speaking, we are not on 
Scawfell. And down into Wastdale- 
head we descend not this evening, 
till we have performed the promise 
of the morn, . Ay, you may all stare. 
The summit of Scawfell, in a straight 
line, is about twelve hundred yards 
distant from this our Pike, so says 
Mudge, and the line of travel is 
over a passage not less than two 
miles, the most rugged in Europe. 
These crags on the south-west, 
though seeming frightfully to oppose 


Christopher at the Lakes. 
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all passage, have been ascended 
before now by ourselves and Mr 
Thomas Tyson of Wastdale-head; 
but let us, in our present state of 
repletion, and perhaps fatigue, (we 


are eyeing the Adelphi), bear away 
for a moderate distance, in the di- 
rection of Eskdale, to a deep fissure, 
through which we volunteer to car- 
ry any one who is knocked up on 
our shoulders. But asudden thought 
strikes us; Vickars, for sake o’ auld 
langsyne, let us try a fall. There 
is small difference in our ages, and 
you are the heavier chap by a stone. 
Come, don’t be so fractious in “ tack- 
in’ hadd.” Is tu reddy, Mac? Con- 
found you, ye old sinner, that was 
a chip. He chipped us, Toes; he chip- 
ped us, Jonathan; and we “man war- 
selt owre agen.” Theear, theear, can- 
nie Coomberland ! bonnie Scotland ! 
Theear, Mac, thou hadst it reet owre 
t hip. Weel thou’lt myap fell us neest 
time. He has hadd o’ the waistband o’ 
Our Breexs — Jonathan—Whew— 
oo—there we gang lowpin’ like a 
couple o’ dancing-masters—but, Mac, 
thou’st gotten the lock on us wi’ 
that gert big muckle daft heel o’ 
thine ahint our calve—and we fin’ we 
maun gang doon—there—squelsh ! 
Time about’s fair play—our fates 
hang in equal balance—for who 
counts chips ? Now for the decisive 
struggle—for the match was the best 
of three. A dog-fall! A dog-fall! A 
dog-fall! *Twould be a pity to see 
twae sic leash young fellows as us 
gettin’ in hot bluid till the other sort 
of wark—so lets don our jackets 
—and now for Scawfell. 
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DUTIES OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


NoTWITusTaNnDIne all that they 
have suffered from the mania for 
innovation, and the mighty interests 
which they have since sacrificed on 
the altar of Revolution, the Conser- 
vative party, as a body, are not, 
we fear, sufficiently alive either to 
the magnitude of the danger which 
threatens them, or the means of avert- 
ing it which are yet in their power. 
They have been so long accustomed 
to repose under the shadow of the 
Constitution ; they have so long been 
sheltered by the power of the Aris- 
tocracy, from the evils of Anarchy, 
that they cannot be brought to com- 
prehend that a different order of 
things can ever prevail. They look, 
as Sir J. Walsh well observed upon 
the judges of Westminster Hall, as 
being as firmly fixed in their respec- 
tive functions as the fixed stars; 
and can as easily conceive that the 
sun will not rise in the morning, as 
that the dividends will not be paid 
on the appointed days at the Bank 


of England. 


We are deceived as to the magni- 
tude of the danger which threatens 
us, by the every-day appearances 
which the world exhibits, and the 
deceitful calm which pervades the 
country, since the great victory of 
the democracy was gained. he 
anxiety of the crisis is over: crowds 
no longer assemble in the streets ; 
riots and bloodshed have ceased ; and 
the people fondly imagine that the 
changes from which they appre- 
hended so much danger, will pass 
over without any serious convulsion, 
or any fundamental alteration in the 
condition of society. Like the people 
in a besieged city which has been 
compelled to capitulate, the Conser- 
vative party are too generally delu- 
ded by the deathlike silence which 
follows the termination of hostili- 
ties; and because the roar of artil- 
lery is no longer heard, and the 
bursting of bombs does not scatter 
conflagration through every street, 


they shut their eyes to the demoli-. 


tion of their ramparts, the spiking 
of their guns, and the surrender of 
the gates to a ruthless and perfidi- 
ous enemy. 

This state of apathy and uncon- 
cern is increased by the fraudulent 


complaints which the reforming 





journals every where make of the 
remissness of their adherents, and 
activity of their opponents, and the 
number of boroughs and divisions of 
counties which are daily falling into 
the hands of the Tory party. This 
device serves the dbuble purpose of 
throwing the friends of order, ever 
ready, if permitted, to relapse into 
the slumber of ordinary life, off their 
guard; and of exciting the revolu- 
tionary spirit still farther in their 
own turbulent and indefatigable sup- 
porters. The same trick was played 
off with fatal effect at the dissolu- 
tion, in April 1831: we were told of 


the vast exertions made by the Con- 


servative Peers, of the enormous 
sums they had subscribed—of the 
multitude of boroughs which had 
been bribed by Tory gold to sell 
their country; and the result was, 
that the Reformers were triumphant 
in every county excepting three in 
England, and that the House of 
Commons, by a majority of 136, 
agreed to overturn the Constitution. 

Taught by dear-bought experience, 
do not let the Conservative party a 


- second time, within fifteen months, 
- fall into the same lamentable error. 


Had the friends of the Constitution 


- every where come forward at the last 


election, it is almost certain that the 
Reform Bill would never have pass- 


-ed. Had Kent and Yorkshire: been 


contested at the outset, no matter 
how hopelessly, Sir R. Vyvyan and 


- Mr Cartwright would have been re- 


turned for Cornwall and Northamp- 
tonshire. Every thing depends up- 
on shewing a bold front, supporting 
each other by the mutual exhibition 
of strength, and exhausting the funds 
of the enemy.. That is the material 
thing—Strong in numbers, inexhaust- 
ible in abuse, indefatigable in acti- 
vity, with stentorian lungs, brazen 
faces, and insatiable ambition, the 
Reformers are extremely deficient in 
funds. They can assemble 20,000 or 
30,000 persons perhaps upon some 
topic of = popular excitement ; 
but try them with a subscription, and 
the nakedness of the land at once 
appears. The Reformers of Leith 
were extremely loud in their protes- 
tations of gratitude to William IV. 
for the charter of their freedom, but 
they could only raise L.90 to erecta 
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statue to his honour. The Radical 
Press has rung with applause at the 
— meeting held in the King’s 

ark at Edinburgh; but the sub- 

- scription in that city for a pillar to 
Lord Grey, or a Monument to Re- 
form, has come on so languidly, that 
they have never ventured to adver- 
tise them, and the project seems to 
have melted into thin air. Here is 
the secret of their weakness—they 
have no money ; and the reason why 
they have none is obvious,—all who 
are to be the victims of spoliation 
have left their ranks, excepting the 
infatuated Whig nobility, who hope 
to fix themselves in power by their 
exertions, or the equally infatuated 
Whig lawyers or attornies, who hope 
torise in importance by their changes. 

Low as the franchise has been fix- 
ed by the Reform Bill, in order to let 
in the meanest class of heuseholders, 
in too many places to overwhelm the 
suffrages of men of education and 
property, we feel convinced, that al- 
most every where, except in the 
large and manufacturing towns, the 
Conservative party could, by roper 
exertions, still at the next election 
secure the return. The reason is, 
that the delusive topic which carried 
away the people, has now disappear- 
ed ;—political power has been pro- 
digally bestowed upon the populace, 
and the next measures of the Revolu- 
tionary party must cut down their in- 
terests. Not only, therefore, have the 
better classes of the people no inte- 
rest now to support the movement, 
but their interest is decidedly the 
other way. The rural electors can- 
not be so obtuse as not to see that 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, for 
which the manufacturers so loudly 
clamour, must lower, in the jirst in- 
stance at least, the price of every spe- 
cies of grain produce to a great de- 
gree ; and by exposing them toa per- 
manent inundation of foreign grain, 
raised in countries where wages are 
not sixpence a-day, and taxes no- 
thing, for ever depress their exer- 
tions. The landlords must perceive, 
that if their rents fall with this, the 

Jirst measure of the Reformed Par- 
liament, their mortgages and family 
burdens will become overwhelming, 
and a general insolvency of the we 
ed proprietors effect as great a trans- 
fer of laud to new handsas the most ex- 
treme Revolutionary measures. The 
bait of abolishing the tithes cannot 
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long delude the rural electors, when it 
is recollected that if they are surren- 
dered to the state, the farmers will 
find the tax-gatherer a far more inex- 
orable claimant than the rector or the 
vicar; and that if they are made a 
present to the proprietor of the soil, 
the rent which he exacts will imme- 
diately rise in the same proportion, 
and a heavier payment be required 
of them than before. The manufac- 
turers of England cannot fail to per- 
ceive, that if the West India Islands, 
which now take off seven millions 
worth of British manufactures, are 
lost, either through a general insur- 
rection of the slaves, of which Ja- 
maica gave so recent a specimen, or 
a voluntary transference of their al- 
legiance to America, through the in- 
sane clamour for early emancipation 
now raised by the populace, and the 
tyrannical measures now enforced 
upon the colonies by the govern- 
ment, the damage must be incal- 
culable to the manufacturing indus- 
try of this country: that the sud- 
den cessation of an annual distribu- 
tion of L.7,000,000 among the artisans 
must involve them in extreme dis- 
tress, and that the loss of L.7,000,000, 
yearly, of duties on West India pro- 
duce imported, and the annihilation 
of as large a sum, annually derived 
from the land, or commerce of those 
islands, by persons resident in the 
British dominions, must, to an un- 
precedented degree, both embarrass 
its government and diminish its re- 
sources. The trading classes must 
perceive, that if the funds are either 
extinguished, or seriously encroach- 
ed upon, their interests must suffer 
an immediate and irreparable shock ; 
that the cessation of payment of divi- 
dends to the amount of L.28,000,000 
a-year, must not only bring utter ruin 
to. above 250,000 heads of families in 
the empire, but destroy the great Sa- 
vingsBank of the nation, and extermi- 
nate the subsistence of a large portion 
of the most meritorious of the mid- 
dling classes in the state ; that Banks 
will break, the discount of bills cease, 
and an inexorable accounting be- 
tween debtor and creditor take 
place; that, in the general panic and 
distress, industry will be suspended, 
eredit annihilated, and sales of every 
sort of produce diminished to a 
fourth of their present amount. The 
interests, nay, the very existence, 
therefore, of the trading classes are 
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at stake; the very next step of the 
revolutionary movement must pre- 
cipitate hundreds of thousands into 
bankruptcy ; and unless its farther 
rogress is averted, millions of the 
abouring poor must ere long be 
brought to the workhouse, the hos- 
pital, or the grave. 

A large portion of the trading class- 
es still think that the reform they 
have got is to save them from all ca- 
lamities, because it has put into their 
hands the means of defending them- 
selves, and rendered the legislature 
directly dependant upon the wants 
and interests of the nation. Whether 
it has really done so, may well be 
doubted; but be this as it may, it is 
this class that the Conservative party 
must now rally to themselves. The 
means of doing so exist amply in the 
commercial interests, which they have 
now to defend. It is no longer a 
contest for the maintenance of po- 
litical power in a particular body 
which is to be kept up; the battle 
of order against anarchy, of property 
against spoliation, of industry against 
rapine, must now be fought in every 
town and village in England. The 
middling classes will speedily find, 
that having cast down the barrier of 
the aristocracy, which protected all 
the Conservative interests of the state 
from the revolutionary tempest, its 
surges will break upon them, and 
threaten speedily to overwhelm their 
fortunes. Whether the whole fabric 
of society is to be overthrown or not, 
will just depend upon the question, 
whether a sufficient number of the 
middling orders discover their dan- 
ger in time to return a majority of 

onservative members for the next 
Parliament. 

For it is in the next Parliament 
that the greatest danger is to be en- 
countered, The revolutionary pas- 
sion, so vehemently excited by the 
successful revolt of the Barricades, 
is not yet cooled; the great triumph 
of the Reform Bill, the prostration 
of the throne, the overthrow of the 
aristocracy, the demolition of the 
House of Peers, have added tenfold 
to its force. It is possible, if the 
first burst of the revolutionary ma- 
nia is got over, that the Conservative 
interests may ultimately become so 
strong in the House of Commons, 
that they may, for a, considerable 
time longer, quvterre our liberties, 
and uphold remaining institu- 
tions of the country. But all this 
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depends upon the compos ition of the 
first Parliament. The secret for over- 
whelming both the Crown and. the 
House of Peers has been discover- 
ed. By imposing a revolutionary 
Ministry upon the throne, resolving 
to withhold the supplies if they are 
removed, and threatening to create 
Peers if any resistance is made in 
the Upper House, it is known that 
the most powerful resietance can be 
overthrown, and the most violent 
revolutionary measures forced upon 
the country. 

. Every thing, therefore, now de- 
pends upon the House of Commons, 
and the House of Commons depends 
entirely on two things, public opi- 
nion, and the vigorous efforts of 
those who are already arranged on 
the Conservative side. To public 
opinion, the Tory party have not 
paid sufficient attention, and we call 
upon them now to redeem their er- 
The talent of the nation, the 
education of the nation, the property 
of the nation, is with them—of whom 
then need they be afraid? Nothing 
is to be feared but the masses of its 
half-instructed and impassioned ma- 
nufacturers,—a formidable body, 
doubtless, if headed by intelligence 
and ability, but totally powerless if 
these directors are withdrawn,—or 
the fatal tendeney of revolutionary 
changes to the lower orders is fully 
explained. We call, therefore, upon 
the talent and energy of the nation 
to come forth, and range itself in 
support of those principles of order 
which are eternal, and on which 
alone a new Constitution can be 
founded. 

There can be no question that the 
talent of the nation is decidedly with 
the Conservative party. The great 
majority at Oxford and Cambridge 
on all questions of politics since the 
accession of the Whigs to office; the 
address of the English bar on the 
resignation of Earl Grey; the tri- 
umphant return of Tory Members 
for all. the Universities ; the well- 
known superiority. of intellect in all 
the young men at the Scotch bar on 
that side of politics, sufficiently de- 
monstrate this.. All the rising talent 
of Edinburgh was recently assem- 
bled at a dinner of the junior Con- 
servative party in that metropolis, 
and the genius displayed at the great 
Conservative meeting there in No- 
vember last, has never yet been 
equalled on the side of Reform, The 
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at the great Irish meetings in sup- 
a of the Protestant cause, shew 

ow deeply Conservative principles 
have struck their root in the genius 
of that generous i 

The great and opulent body at- 
tached to Conservative principles in 
every part of the country have here 
much, we had almost said every 
thing, in their power. Let them uni- 
versally cease to take in the news- 
papers, journals, reviews, and maga- 
zines, which donot support Conserva- 
tive principles, and the work is done. 
Reduced to their own resources, the 
revolutionary party will wholly fail, 
at least in the higher branches of 

rmanent or periodical literature. It 
1s to the supineness, the culpable, incre- 
dible supineness of the Conservatives 
in this respect that the success of the 
revolutionary party is mainly owing. 
Half the subscribers to the Movement 
Press in every department are, or at 
least once were, Tories. They go 
on with the publications because 
their fathers did so before them, be- 
cause they do not like to break sets, 
or from the mere force of habit, with- 
out any reason at all. Let them con- 
sider that the time is now gone past 
when this can be done with impu- 
nity; that it is by the dissemination 
of these vehicles of poison, that the 
British Constitution has been over- 
thrown; that their farther continu- 
ance must lead direetly to anarchy ; 
and that if we would avoid sharing 
in the guilt of such a catastrophe, 
we must detach ourselves from all 
connexion with the instruments by 
which it is in the course of being 
effected. 

But it is not only by assiduous at- 
tention to the Press, that. the farther 
progress of revolution is to be stay- 
ed; efforts, vigorous, incessant ef- 
forts of the Conservative party over 
the whole kingdom, are requisite to 
arrest the evil at the very next elecs 
tion. It is the supineness of the 
friends of order in this respect that 
chiefly alarms us. Something may 
have been done in individual coun- 
ties or burghs, but nothing whatever 
has been attempted generally to se- 
cure the return of Conservative mem- 
bers. Individually the Tories wish 
well, and they can boast of infinitely 
more virtue, religion, and real intel- 
ligence, than all the rest of the king- 
dom put together. But they are de- 

ficient in the art of drawing together 
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for any common purpose, and no- 
vices in the art of — In the 
means of moving large bodies of 
men, they are no match for the re- 
volutionists. It was just the same 
with the French Girondists, when, 
by the extravagance of the Jacobins, 
they were brought into collision with 
that terrible faction ; “they said,” says 
Louvet, “ that they would rather be 
guillotined than become the guillo- 
tiners, and evinced upon the borders 
of destruction a degree of supine- 
nessand apathy, which would a priori 
have been deemed incredible in men 
of their intelligence and ability.” 

Let the Conservative party, then, ia 
every county, town, and village in 
the empire, immediately assemble, 
sign a declaration, and publish it in 
the newspapers, pledging themselves 
to support only a member of Con- 
servative principles. The effect of 
this is incredible. It at once shews 
the friends of order their real 
strength, which is so extremely apt 
to remain unknown, from the unob- 
trusive habits and noiseless lives of 
the immense majority of which that 
party consists. It damps, and often 
overthrows the spirit of innovation, 
by shewing how numerous and re- 
spectable its opponents are, and how 
entirely the noisy and clamorous 
body of revolutionists are dependant 
on their wealth and exertions. It 
encourages men of property and 
character to come forward as candi- 
dates, and often shames revolution- 
ary ambition into obscurity, by drag- 
ging into the light the despicable 
character of its wicked and vocifer- 
ous supporters. 

Let a contest, in the next place, 
wherever a Conservative candidate 
can be brought forward, be commen- 
ced, and continued from a joint fund 
to the very last extremity. It is of 
no sort of consequence, though many 
of those contests terminate in victo- 
ries to the Revolutionists: the ob- 
ject is to exhaust the enemy’s funds, 
and prevent future contests in other 
places where success may be more 
doubtful. Every thing depends on 
this. Half the English. counties 
might have been gained at the last 
election, if the desperate contest in 
Northamptonshire had occurred ear- 
lier in the struggle. That contest 
broke the Revolutionary Bank, and 
rendered them unfit for any subse- 
quent effort. But towards this ob- 
ject it is indispensable that common 
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measures should be concerted by the 
Conservative committees over the 
whole country, and a fund provided 
by general subscription to meet the 


unavoidable expenses. We cannot 
expect that individuals are to ex- 
haust their fortunes in a hopeless 
contest, merely to expend the re- 
sources of the opposite party, with- 
out any chance of success to them- 
selves ; but we may well expect that 
a large part of the common fund 
raised for the preservation of the 
remaining institutions of the coun- 
try should be devoted to this object 
in all the quarters where it can be 
done with advantage. Subscriptions 
to meet these expenses should be 
universally entered into by all friends 
to their country ; let every man con- 
sider that what he gives in that way 
is so much salvage to save the re- 
mainder of his fortune : it was in less 
peril when the red flag of mutiny 
was hoisted at the Nore, or the tri- 
colour standard waved over the hosts 
of Napoleon on the field of Water- 
Joo. 

Finally, let the Conservative party 
universally and firmly act upon the 
principle of withdrawing their busi- 
ness from all tradesmen whom they 
employ who do not support the 
Conservative candidate. Inthe ma- 
nufacturing cities, which depend on 
the export sale, this measure may 
not have a very powerful effect ; but 
in the metropolis, in the other great 
towns, and the small boroughs, it 
would have an incalculable effect. 
If universally and steadily acted upon, 
it would be decisive of the fate of 
England. At least four-fifths, pro- 
bably nine-tenths, of the purchase of 
articles of commerce come from the 
Conservative ranks ; if this were con- 
fined to men of Conservative prin- 
ciples, there is an end of the Revo- 
lutionary progress. There is no- 
thing unjust in this : the shopkeeper 
claims for himself the power of 
judging who should be his repre- 
sentative in Parliament. Granted : 
but he cannot refuse the same li- 
berty of choice to his customer as 
to whom he is to employ as his 
butcher, his baker, or his clothier. 
There might be some reluctance in 
taking this step in ordinary times, 
when no vital part of the state is at 
stake, when mere family ambition 
divides counties, and the — inte- 
rests of the state are equally secure 
in the hands of the one or the other 
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party. But the case is widely differ- 
ent, when, as at this time, the ques- 
tion is not between rival families in 
counties, or adverse parties in poli- 
tics, but between contending princi- 
ples in society ; between the preser- 
vation of property and the march of 
revolution; between future felicity 
and unutterable anguish for our- 
selves and our children. It may be 
a painful thing to part with an old 
tradesman because he is of revolu- 
tionary principles; but it is much 
more painful to see the ruin of our 
country, and that is the other alter- 
native. 

One thing the Conservative party 
may make up their minds to, and 
that is, that there is no peril so great 
as to deter the Revolutionary party 
from proceeding with their insane 
designs, and no crime so atrocious 
as to make them scruple at its com- 
mission, if necessary to their pur- 
poses. When Earl Grey resigned, 
the proposal to make arun upon the 
Banks was received with three cheers 
at the London Political Union, and 
immediately acted upon; a design 
which, if successful, would have 
thrown all the members of the Poli- 
tical Unions out of bread next day ; 
and when the Duke of Wellington 
rode through the city, on the last an- 
niversary of the battle of Waterloo, 
he was attacked, and attempted to 
be assassinated, by a base and cow- 
ardly revolutionary mob; a crime, 
which, if not prevented by the cou- 
rage of a few gentlemen who wit- 
nessed the outrage, would have stain- 
ed England with indelible infamy. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Re- 
volutionary party are utterly reck- 
less as to consequences, and com- 

letely indifferent as to crime; and 
et no one imagine that it is only a 
few hundred ruffians who constitute 
this party ; it was not a few hundred 
ruffians who made the run on the 
Bank on May 20, 1832: and if it was, 
yet the saying of Marat is not be for- 
gotten, of which Robespierre so am- 

ly proved the truth, that with 300 

ravos, at a louis a-day, he would 
govern France, and cause 300,000 
heads to fall. ‘Come what may, we 
have discharged our duty to the 
friends of England, by shewing the 
simple and certain means by which 
the progress of the Revolution may 
be stayed; if they are neglected, 
and ruin follows, the consequences 
be on them and their children. 
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A NEW SONG, 
FOR A CONSERVATIVE DINNER ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF WATERLOO, 
tUNE—* The good Olden Time.” E 
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lll sing you a new song—for all things now are new— 

And what should be the subject on the day of Waterloo, 

But that, like him who conquered there, we ever will be true 

To the cause in which we’ve met, and which yet will bear us through, 
If still we’re good Conservatives, No. 
As of the Olden Time ? 


We’ll stand fast by our Kine, with a loyalty the same, 

Whoever of our Royal Race may bear the regal name ; 

And though we may not flatter him, we never will defame— 

But faithfully will render all a Sov’reign e’er could claim 
From the best of the Conservatives 


Of the loyal Olden Time. Tor 
For Her whom calumny assails with ev’ry lying art— He: 
*Gainst whom each cow’rdly slanderer would aim his pointless dart— Cu 
May Fortune, Fame, and Friendship, from us and ours depart, 
Ere she cease to reign with sovereign sway in each true British heart, Eu 
The pride of the Conservatives, De 


As in the Olden Time. 


While a remnant yet remains, by our Peerace we will stand— 
And spite of all Tue Tratror to his “ Order” may demand, 
A spirit still survives in a brave devoted band, 
That shall render it again the chief glory of the land— 
The glory of Conservatives, Ca 
As in the Olden Time. So: 


We’ll rally round the Caurcna in this the hour of need,— 
And though we modestly are told her fate is now decreed, 
Yet, Tories as we are in name, so let us be in-deed, 
And never shall the plunderer against her shrines succeed, 
. . While we are good Conservatives, 
As of the Olden Time. . 


We've Wellington and Eldon still in whom to put our trust, 
And Lyndhurst, who is “ trebly arm’d in this his quarrel just ;” 


‘Caernarvon, too, by whose good sword, now clear’d from Whiggish rust, Ur 
Shall many an apostate Whig be made to bite the dust, 
At the feet of the Conservatives, Te 


As in the Olden Time. 


We’ve Mansfield too, and Winchilsea, and Hardinge true as steel, 
And Murray, whose heroic name is stamp’d with honour’s seal— 
And gellent, good old Wetherell, and Vyvyan, and Peel, 
And him by whom Lord Advocates are broken on the wheel, 
And a host of good Conservatives, 
As of the Olden Time. 


Be names like these the watchwords still of all “ good men and true,” 
And what need any Tory fear for what is to ensue ? 
For though the Whigs should keep their league with Attwood and his crew, 
The country will be safe, and the Devil get his due, 

To the joy of the Conservatives, 

As-in the Olden Time. . 
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